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Y When baby washed, his ardent key ‘ 
would very often reach high C 
but now in sheer delight he’ll crow 
when bathed with 
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Y | Wish Father Would Come 


How many little ones there are today with these 
words upon their lips whose 
fathers will never come. 








Suppose your little ones 
were among the number. 1 
What could they do without : 
you, Mr. Father? Have 
page you fully protected them? 
— The investment of a frac- 
j 43 tion of your annual income in 


aie a — Our Special 
. - Income Bearing 
Policy No. 999 


Guarantees to you if you live, © 
to your family if you die, an in- N 
come for any specified number of 
years, or for life. Ni 
Eliminates the possibility of your 
own or your family’s future discom- 
fort or misfortune. 
Surrounds your home with 
perfect protection. 
Insures the continuation of the 
income which makes possible your present mode of living. 
Send for particulars today. There may be no tomorrow. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, U.S. A., 159 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information concerning Policy 999, without obligations, for $— 
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The House Paint Question 


Nearly all house paint can be classified in this way: 


1. Pure White Lead and pure linseed oil (the 
best paint), mixed to suit varied conditions 
of season, weather and surface at time of 
application. 
2. Mixed paints, sold in cans, ready to use. 
3. Adulterated white lead and oil. 


The second class is used by people who think they will save the cost 
of hiring a painter; by men posing as painters, who have not learned their 
trade; and by others who do not know that to get the best results, paint 
must be prepared to suit the peculiar conditions of the work to be done. 

(Combinations of water, benzine, barytes, whiting, asbestos, rubber, 


silica and similar material of little or no paint value are sold under 
the name of mixed paints by some paint manufacturers. ) i 


The third class has no excuse for its existence. This adul- 
terated lead is palmed off on people who want and ask for the pure “ 
article; it is used by some painters who undertake to do a job for ey 
less money than it is worth. 

(Cheap material without paint value is frequently mixed with White 

Lead to increase the profits of the manufacturer and dealer. The 

man who owns the house on which the stuff is used is the sufferer.) 

The first class, Pure White Lead, is used by conscientious, t 

practical painters, and is specified by property owners who have 
studied the paint question sufficiently to discover its simplicity. 
Pure White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed Oil possesses in the 
highest degree those qualities necessary to the decoration of a house / 
and its proper protection from decay. It has been the standard 
paint for generations and will be, always, with all men who appre- 


ciate that cheapness is not always economy and that handiness does : As 
not always mean a saving of labor. ‘ a 


Our booklet, ‘‘What Paint and Why,”’ tells the truth about house 
paint in simple language. Sent free from any of our offices. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of White Lead in the world 
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TWO versa ae 


By as 


VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS: 


“* The Plum Tree’ is a novel, peculiar and en- 
tertaining book.” 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: 


| ‘The Plum Tree’ impressed me as containing 
a valuable political lesson,” 


SENATOR DEPEW, of New York: 
‘“**The Plum Tree’ is well written and dramatic, 
as might be expected from the pen of Phillips.” 


PAUL MORTON, Secretary of the Navy, 
and Chiirman of the Board of Directors of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society : 


“*The Plum Tree’ is fine.” 


The Plum Tree 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
Illustrated by E, M. Ashe. 12mo. $1.50 
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HAROLD MACGRATH’S 


THE MAN ON THE BOX 


‘The smartest novel of the season.”—St, Paul Dispatch. ‘‘Vastly exciting and satisfying.”—New 

York Times. ‘‘ Will hold any audience breathless.”—A¢lanta Constitution. ‘Novel, ingenious 
; bubbling. —San Francisco Call, Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER. I2mo, $1.50 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

Publishers, Indianapolis 
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I CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR SALARY 


LESS THAN OLUWEEK 








I can double your salary or income by teaching you 
how to write catchy, intelligent advertising 

My System of Instruction by Mai! is the only one in 
existence that has the hearty indorsement of the great 
experts and publishers, and I am anxious to send my 
Prospectus, together with the most remarkable facsimile 
proof ever given in the history of correspondence in 
struction, if you are interested I will show you how to 
earn from $25 to $100 per week One graduate fills 
$8,000 place, another $5,000 and any number earn 
$1,500. Ihe best clothing ad writer in New York owes 
his success within a few months to my teachings. De- 





mand exceeds supply 
But send for free Prospeetus. 


CEORCE H. POWELL, 
1553 Temple Court, New York. 


THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for West Point, Annapolis, College, University, 

Scientific Schools. Courses cover 8th Grade, High 

School and Graduate Work. Unexcelled academic, mili- 

tary training. Ideal lake site, bracing air. Next term 

opens September 14, 1905. Catalogue. 

Gen, H. A. WHEELER, Pres., Orchard Lake, Mich., 
or Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


BE A NURSE «.::.:: 

vou WiLe 
To the earnest, sympathetic, womanly woman who wants to be independent 
and accomplish something, no vocation offers so congenial and profitable a 
field as that of the Trained Nurse. Our courses, specially prepared for 
home study and containing all the most modern ideas, qualify you, with- 
out loss of time, for this work. Our graduates are earning from $15 to $30 
per week. Ours is the oldest school teaching nursing by mail, and the only 
one having a physician in charge and attending to all correspondence, 
Book describing five courses sent free at your request. 


Chicago Correspondence Schoo! of Nursing, 820,46 Van Buren St., Chicago 


What Is Dau . Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that “Daus’ Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typewritten original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, w ithout 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade dis- 

7 en net 


count of 334% per cent., or 
































is toy c wy a for original 

nm articles, 

os welaine as Journalism. 

None easier to enter. We positively teach 

Journalism by mail. Write us at once for 

free iculars. 

s ne Corres. Sc ool of Sournaitom, 
254 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACHKH 


NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 
Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 


ing litles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated. 





| Eleven Hours of Afternoon, P 
‘The Americanization of Paris, 

Summer in Winter, . Minot J, Savage 
Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, « Thomas ©. Harbaugh 
Some Animal Models, ° . Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Ile ases, ° Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft, M. Imlay Taylor 


Cy Warman 
Alecander Hume Ford 


lime Defying ‘emples, . ° . Allen Day 
New York From An Air Ship, ‘ . Bertha Smith 
A King on American Soil, ° ° . T. D. Mace er 
New Zealand, ° T. E. Donn 

he Limited Express—Poem, . ° . Nixon Waterman 
lent-life, 2 Sir Edwin Arnold 
the Nub End of Canada, P P Frank Veigh 


Corral and Lasso 


Santo Domingo, 


Minnie J. Reynoids 
Fi ederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES to CENTS, or $1.00 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50. 

Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 
| GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 


Room No. 164, 7 East 42d Street, New York 











all 
= mak es} 
All the Standard Machines SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE at HALF 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, allowing 
RENTAL TO APPLY on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue. 
201 LaSalle St. 


Typewriter Emporium’ciicaco 





Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE 82,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Eve rything furnishet d. Write 
*and FREE particulars. 


N. S. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FRE MONTHS 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading mining and financial 
paper, giving valuable information on mining and oil in- 
dustries, principal companies, best dividend paying stocks 
and showing how immense profits may be made 
on absolutely safe investments. Write for it to-day. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Greatest a of recent years have been made by Mail- 
Order firms. Note the large number of advertisements in weekly 
and monthly public ations; nearly all transact business through the 
mails. For the beginner in Mail Order business, the principal 
thing is to start right. By following our plan, which has been 
tested for years, you are certain to start right; it tells how a profit- 
able Mail Order business may be started: best line of goods for 
beginner; hints on advertising, etc. Plan free to interested parties. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1002 S Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Home. 
Enormous profits. 
at once for our “ Starter 
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HAT does it mean for a man to know how to 
write advertisements and how to manage 
the advertising department for a concern? 

Is there a future in the business of advertising 
and are there positions avé ailable for those who 
become qualified in our school by correspondence ? 

These are two important questions I intend to 
answer for the benefit of A1nsLee’s readers. If I 
fail to make the subject plain to you, the failure 
will not arise from any fault in the profession, but 
rather from my own lack of ability to concentrate 
this vast industry within the alloted space. 


MILLIONS SPENT IN ADVERTISING. 


Just look about you at the advertisements on 
billboards and in street cars and then realize, if 
you can, the tons of ink required to place them 
there. You cannot view the result of this tre- 
mendous outlay of millions of dollars a year, 
reaching into every nook and corner of the uni- 
verse, without drawing your own conclusions as 
to the stupendous amount of advertising being 
done and the field afforded you. And this is but 
one small part of the vast field for advertisement 
writers. Turn the pages of this magazine and 
give thought to the meaning of all the advertise- 
ments found here; then pick up another magazine, 
and another and ‘another until you have become 
amazed at the number of similar magazines— 
3,000 in all—showing thousands upon thousands 
of advertisements, each one the work of some 
man or woman who was trained to prepare it; 
besides the magazines, there are 30,000 news- 
papers; and all these publications are devoted 
largely to advertising the goods which merchants 
desire to bring before the 80,000,000 people of the 
United States. 

If the newspaper advertisements alone were 
sewed together, they would make a blanket that 
would cover the ocean. This gives you a slight 
idea of what is meant when we speak of the great 
business of advertising. 

My object in bringing before you this immense 
industry is to show that there is a field for you 
The larger the business the more men required to 
handle it, and the more expensive the business, 


Notice to Employers—Concerns desirous of engaging © 


Big money in imal 


business 


the higher the class of technical training required 
to take care of it. 


HERE’S MONEY IN IT FOR YOU. 


For the past few months the Page-Davis Com- 
pany has issued a list of graduates who have se- 
cured positions at from $25 to $100 per week. 
They were clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
salesmen, merchants, journalists, farmers, business 
men, professional men—men and women in every 
walk of life, from factory hands to financiers. 
They are now filling responsible positions as ad- 
vertisement writers and managers. Business men 
through this training have largely increased their 
business ability. Men and women who take this 
training are those who intend that their brain 
power shall be used to its full capacity; that they 
will not be kept back by circumstances 

We shall be glad to send you, free, our - large ad- 
vertising book telling all about this business and 
how you can learn it practically and thoroughly 
by mail. Also, we will send you, free, full details 
regarding the opportunities for getting imme- 
diate employment; and the latest list of em 
ployed graduates earning up to $100 a week, 
as a result of this very training we now 
offer you. Just enter your name on 
the coupon and address your letter 


Page-Davis Co. 











& 
Address Either Office: RS compane 
Dept. 910, 90 Wabash Ave. Ss Chicago or 
CHICAGO A New York 


Dept.910, 150 Nassau St. ee 


prospectns and 
NEW YORK & all other information set 


ting forth a most profitable 
profession for a person to enter 





»mpetent ad. writers are reque sted to communicate with us, This service is gratis. 
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“Standard” Porcelain Enameled ware is the indispensable equipment for a 
modern home; always moderate in cost no matter how simple or elaborate. 
Its snow white, seamless, non-porous surface is a constant assurance of 
health, its beauty a source of comfort and satisfaction to all the family, and 
its installation in your home is a small investment, which not only quickly 
earns its cost through daily use, but considerably increases the value of 
your house, if at any time you should want to sell or rent. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the handsomest booklet of 
its kind, and contains 100 interesting pages. 

The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-27, costing approximately $90.00—not counting piping 
and labor — is described in detail among the others. FREE for six cents postage. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Stendasd” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 


trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not “Stavdard’ Ware. 
Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pert. 0, prrrsBurcu, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudasd” Building, 35-37 West 3ist St. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Used Round the World in Dining Room, Drawing Room and Nursery 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA 
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TRAINING THE COMING ATHLETES. 


Baker’s Cocoa acts as a gentle stimulant, 
invigorating and correcting the action of the 
digestive organs and furnishing the body 
with some of the purest elements of nutrition. 


A new and handsomely illustrated recipe 
ran, book sent free. 





45 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PAAHIE total,” be- 
gan Jacob Wil- 
loughby, ad- 
justing his 
pince-nez and 
regarding with 
near - sighted (¢, 
attention the .Ss, 
from a little white heap on the. 
table in front of him—“the to- 


“And she wheedled a set of 
sables out of Jacob at Christ- 
mas time.” . 

Mr. Willoughby coughed 
deprecatingly and avoided the 
eye of his wife, a woman with 
an appallingly firm chin who 
sat opposite him. She now 


tr-. spoke sharply. “It’s Jacob’s 
Sao ~ ridiculous lack of backbone 
scrap of paper he had selected CVs v2 
j 


RK) a +; , -? ve 
Weoley’ 7 ish extravagance,” she declared. 


that’s to blame for all this fool- 


“Why did he consent in the first 


._. 3 } Te P ewe 
tal is just four thousand five gi place to Jane’s furnishing that 
hundred and seventy-six dol- e expensive flat? Why did he 
lars and ninety-seven cents.” get us to agree to divide the ex- 


The figures froze the features 
of the Willoughby connection 
into immobility for a second, 
but only for a second. 

“T agreed to buy her wraps,” 
spoke up crisply Miss Wil- 
loughby, a maiden lady of vine- 
gary aspect, who sat-on the extreme 
edge of the horsehair and mahogany 
chair and glowered at the white heap 
on the table. “Read the bill, Jacob.” 

Obediently Jacob searched through 
the heap and extracted another scrap. 
“Total, one thousand five hundred and 
forty-three dollars and_ eighty-three 
cents,” he announced, ponderously. 

If she hadn’t been a Willoughby, one 
would have said that the lady of vine- 
gary aspect snorted. All the Willough- 
bys, ,however, prided themselves on 
never doing anything low. “That for 
wraps,” muttered this one, acidulously. 


pense of her clothes among us, 
and make us the victim of her 
spendthrift habits? For what 
she calls lingerie”—-Mrs. Jacob 
Willoughby pronounced the 
French word with ineffable 
scorn, as though it suggested a 
multitude of moral lapses—‘“she has run 
up a bill of What’s the amount, 
Jacob?” 

Her husband, who was beginning to 
look crushed, searched with pathetic 
haste through the white drift of papers, 
selected another slip ‘and readjusted his 
pince-nez. Suddenly a wave of red 
swept over his distressed features. 

“Well?” queried his wife, sharply. 

“‘She’s—she’s itemized it!” murmured 
the unresourceful Jacob, faintly. 

Thomas Willoughby, bachelor, who 
was a trifle hard of hearing, but whose 
other faculties were very sharp, leaned 
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forward and put his hand behind his 
ear. ‘‘What say?” he demanded, queru- 
lously. “Speak up louder, man, can’t 
you?” Thomas, who was sixty, re- 
gretted his affliction chiefly because it 
so frequently prevented his hearing the 
recital of some fresh deviltry of Jane’s. 

Mrs. Jacob now interposed. “The to- 
tal’s on the other side,” she said, eying 
her husband suspiciously, and, with a 
guilty air, he hastily reversed the paper. 
“The amount is eight hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars and sixteen cents,” he in- 
formed his auditors, lifelessly. 

“And just for one, season,’ supple- 
mented Mrs. Willoughby. “It’s more 
than I spend—it’s more, I’m sure, than 
any of us spend’—she surveyed the 
Willoughby connection virtuously—“in 
five years.” 

“Oh, well,” gurgled the youngest 
and most attractive of the Willoughbys 
that were present, a placid, fair-haired 
woman, to whom any account of Jane 
and her doings always read like a page 
out of a thrilling novel, “she’s only 
twenty-four, you know, and it costs 
more to live in New York than in the 
country.” The lady sighed. Her coun- 
try home was luxurious, but in her soul 
she longed for the flesh pots represented 
by a New York season. Her husband, 
however, devoted to his Alderney cows, 
his Berkshire hogs and his fancy fowls, 
put his foot down firmly whenever the 
subject of a town house, or even a brief 
month at one of the quieter hotels, was 
mentioned. 

“Of course it costs more to live in 
New York,” snapped Miss Willoughby, 
“and I’ve contended all along that Jane 
has no business keeping up that flat 
in town. In the first place, ’tisn’t prop- 
er. A young woman with her flighty 
ideas and without a chaperon or any 
female relation to give her counte- 
nance! Mark my words”—with acrid 
emphasis—“Jane will yet trail the Wil- 
loughby name in the dust.” 

“Why doesn’t she marry again?” 
queried the Willoughby bachelor, im- 
patiently. ‘Deuce take it, De Mille’s 
been dead a year and six months, Is 
the girl determined to wear widow’s 
weeds forever. Gad!” he chuckled, 


shrilly, “I’d marry her myself to-mor- 
row if I wasn’t sixty and her uncle. 
Not,” he added, hastily, for he, like most 
of the Willoughbys, was notoriously 
close-fisted, ‘that I countenance her ex- 
travagance. But she needs a husband’s 
discipline.” 

The depressed Jacob Willoughby 
here saw an opportunity to put in a 
word in vindication of himself. 

“You all know perfectly well,” he be- 
gan, with dignity, “that when De Mille 
up and died, just when his affairs were 
in the most critical condition, and when 
a little firmness on his part would have 
kept him alive long enough to save 
something out of the wreck for his wid- 
ow, Jane declared that she wouldn’t be 
bored with another husband, and that if 
the connection couldn’t support her in 
the style to which she was accustomed, 
she would go on the stage. When I 
said she might spend her time with us, 
visiting each of us in turn, you know 
she flatly refused, and insisted upon an 
apartment. She said that, though He 
was a Willoughby Himself’’—Jacob re- 
peated this Janeism with peculiar relish 
—“God never intended relations to 
be lived with, that they were generally 
people you’d have nothing to do with 
if the accident of birth hadn’t made 
them cousins, uncles and aunts.” As 
a matter of fact, when Jane had uttered 
this impertinence, she had excepted 
Jacob, but the senior Willoughby was 
too wise to hint at the exception in the 
presence of his wife, who was also a 
Willoughby. 

“You should have been firm,” she ob- 
served, witheringly. “That threat about 
her going on the stage was all non- 
sense.” 

“It was not nonsense,” retorted her 
husband, with unexpected spirit, “and 
I had to think of the bishop.” 

Jacob’s retort told as he meant that 
it should, and a painful pause ensued. 
It was the bachelor Willoughby who 
broke it. “Well,” he exclaimed, pettish- 
ly, drawing out his watch, “Jane will 
be here in five minutes, and dinner in 
half an hour. The question is, what 
are we going to do?” 

“We are going to tell her,” snapped 
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Miss Willoughby, “that the apartment 
must be given up, and that she must 
live with each of us in turn. Since she’s 
here—or will soon be here—she can 
remain a while with you, Susan, and 
then she can come to me. In the mean- 
time, Jacob can see about subletting 
her apartment. Hark! There’s wheels! 
Now’’—turning to her brother—‘“be 
firm, Jacob. Let us’—encouragingly, 
and glancing in turn at each of the 
Willoughbys, who, strange to relate, 
looked ill at ease, if not frightened— 
“let us all be firm.” 

The door opened and everybody 
started. But it was only the butler. 

“A telegram for you, sir,” he said to 
Mr. Jacob Willoughby, extending a 
yellow slip. The latter took it and 
hastily opened it. “It’s from Jane,” he 
announced, glancing up. Did the other 
Willoughbys imagine it or did his voice 
express relief? 

“Read 1” 
crisply. 





commarfded his wife, 


You dear, good people, I’m the biggest 
wretch on earth. Did so want to get to you 
before the house party broke up, but there’s 


the Reffolds’ dinner for to-night which I 
had entirely forgotten. Hope to get down 
for a week end later. Love to all. 

JANE. 


For fully half a minute not a sound 
was heard in the stuffily furnished Wil- 
loughby library. Then Miss Willough- 
by, in a voice ominously calm, asked: 
“Will you kindly tell us the number of 
words in that telegram, Jacob?” 

“Total, fifty,’ murmured Jacob, re- 
luctantly, dropping the yellow slip on 
the white heap and surveying it rue- 
fully. 

“Fifty!” echoed 
connection, feebly. 

Susan Willoughby, Jacob’s wife, was 
the first to regain her mental equilibri- 
um. “You will write this evening, 
Jacob?” she questioned, with stony 
composure. 

“T will write this evening,” re- 
sponded her husband, firmly. 

The bachelor Willoughby suddenly 
chuckled. The outraged connection 
stared at him in astonishment. “I—I 


the Willoughby 


was just thinking,” he giggled, “that 
economy doesn’t seem to be Jane’s 
strong point.” 

At its best, the Willoughby connec- 
tion’s sense of humor was the reverse 
of keen, and the situation was not one, 
in their opinion, that invited levity. But 
whatever crushing blow threatened the 
frivolous member—and Mrs. Susan 
Willoughby and Miss Willoughby both 
looked primed—was happily averted by 
the opportune reappearance of the but- 
ler. 

“Dinner is served,” he announced, 
solemnly, and Jacob Willoughby sprang 
with alacrity to offer his arm to the 
most attractive of the female Willough- 
bys. 

“T will summon the bishop to wrestle 
with Jane,” announced Susan, magis- 
terially, as she led the way to the din- 
ing room. And the connection realized 
that Jane had, indeed, become a prob- 
lem, 


CHAPTER If. 


Jane balanced her spoon on the brim 
of the shell-like cup and smiled at Mr. 
Scott. 

“Yesterday, Billie, I received another 
of those Willoughby epistles—about my 
extravagance, you know.” 

“The idea of anybody thinking you 
extravagant,’ murmured Mr. Scott, 
with an adoring glance. 

“Oh, as to that,’ observed Jane, 
airily, “I admit I’m extravagant, but 
I’m purposely so. Listen, my child, and 
I'll tell you the story of my life. But 
first let me put a drop more rum in your 
tea.” Mr. Scott held out his cup. 

“Tt does taste of tea,” he admitted. 
“And you know I’ve always cracked up 
the flavor of your—er—tea, Jane.” She 
dropped the rum out of a silver filigree 
bottle with an amethyst in the stopper. 

“You see,” she continued, thought- 
fully, “before my eyes were opened or 
my teeth cut, those Willoughby rela- 
tions of mine married me to De Mille 
because he had money. He was—oh, 
well, Billie, he was the biggest bore I 
ever met. However, I saw as little of 
him as possible, but you can imagine 
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that I did my best to make life miser- 
able for those Willoughbys who blighted 
my youth. What are you laughing at, 
Billie? Well, De Mille got into finan- 
cial difficulties, and selfishly took to his 
bed. I got the best nurse in town, and 
went to see him every day. Yes, I did. 
It was good for me, of course!”— 
Jane’s conversation usually took the 
form of a monologue. ‘Finally, he had 
the good taste to die. When one of 
the Willoughbys, who came up to town 
to help me bear my grief, came in and 
told me that he had passed to a better 
land, I said: ‘Well, God knows best.’ ” 
Mr. Scott tittered. “Aunt Susan—that 
was the Willoughby—assured the fam- 
ily that I was showing a beautiful spirit. 
As a matter of fact, I really could have 
danced up and down, I was so relieved. 
You see, Billie, if the man had ever pre- 
tended to love me, I should not have 
been such a wretch. But he just wanted 
a good-looking woman to preside over 
his house, and he wanted to marry into 
the Willoughby family, and the Wil- 
loughby family wanted to get me mar- 
ried to money and off their hands, so 
it was just a disgraceful bargain, about 
which your humble servant had no 
more to say than the dress goods on a 
bargain counter. When it was discov- 
ered that De Mille had left me nothing 
but debts, I refused to worry, and in- 
formed my beloved relations that my 
support was their business. Otherwise, 
the stage for Jane, and the Willough- 
bys’ view of the stage is very similar 
to the devil’s view of holy water.” 

“Well, they’ve got plenty of this 
world’s goods,” commented Mr. Scott, 
who was quite content to have Jane do 
most of the talking, an arrangement 
that suited her to perfection. 

“They’re rolling in wealth!” she ex- 
claimed, filling her own cup. “But 
they’re as close as bark on a tree, and 
how to bring them to time after De 
Mille’s death kept me awake nights. I 
made up my mind to get even with 
them for marrying me off like a slave, 
and the first thing I did was to order 
the most expensive mourning New 
York affords. I still cling to it, for 
black is so becoming to me.” 


“T should think it was,” said. Mr. 
Scott, fervently. “You are simply rav- 
ishing in that cap.” 

“The cap was my own idea,” ob- 
served Jane, sweetly. “The real lace 
ones are so stunning and so—er—ex- 
pensive. But where was I? Oh, yes. 
The Willoughbys held a mass meeting, 
or convocation, or something, to talk 
me over. Finally it was decided that 
they would pay my bills among them 
—if I was not too extravagant—and 
that I should spend my time with each 
of them in turn, handed around from 
house to house like a poor relation. But 
it was at that point in their proceed- 
ings that Jane rose and gave them an 
ultimatum.” 

“T put my money on Jane,’ 
Mr. Scott, promptly. 

“You won't lose,” answered that 
young woman. “I rose, wiped my eyes 
with a handkerchief—black border, two 
inches; price, three dollars—and spoke 
my mind. I said that I had married to 
suit them, and that henceforth I would 
live to suit myself; that I was per- 
fectly willing they should pay my 
bills, but that I intended to take an 
apartment in town and go on living as 
before. I said it was not my fault that 
my poor, dear husband—I shed a tear 
or two—had met with financial reverses 
and was not able to leave me anything. 
I said, further, that I would not be dic- 
tated to about the size of my bills, that 
everyone knew I was not extravagant 
—yes, Billie, I said that with a straight 
face—and that I was in deep grief, and 
could not bear any more discussion of 
my affairs, and so I would just take my 
leave and send in the bills.” 

“Bet they were paralyzed,” observed 
Sillie. 

“That’s not the word for it. I left 
them gasping for breath. But they hate 
gossip, and that’s where I had them 
They hate to be called mean, though 
being mean doesn’t worry them. That’s 
the way with some people, you know. 
So I rented this apartment, moved my 
things in, drew a few checks on uncle 
Jacob—the best of the lot, by the way 
—and here | have lived in my deep 
grief.” 


’ 


spoke up 
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Jane smiled at Mr. Scott and leaned 
back in her chair. 

“That’s the first chapter,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and yester- 
day’s letter, which I’m coming to, is the 
beginning of the second. This letter 
informed me that my bills were be- 
coming outrageously large, that I 
needed a chaperon—fancy a widow in 
her first grief needing a chaperon, Billie 
—and the long and short of it is that 
I must give up this apartment and go 
and live among them as originally pro- 
posed. 

“Well?” queried Mr. Scott. 

“Well, what?” demanded Jane. “You 
certainly didn’t for a moment think I 
would do it?” 

“No,” he responded. “There’s a 
very simple way out, you know. Marry 
me and let the Willoughbys go to-——” 

“Thunder,” finished Jane. “Oh, Bil- 
lie, I do appreciate the fact that you 
love me and want me. And if I loved 
you, I’d live in a cottage with you— 
though I hate cottages—and work like 
a slave. But the awful fact must be 
faced that I do not love you. I am 
horribly fond of you, though, Billie, and 
I wish I could marry you, but I never 
could make you understand how I hate 
being married. I was knocked down 
to the highest bidder, and the experi- 
ence was too disagreeable to permit me 
to marry again or to fall in love with 
anyone.” 

“But you’re flirting awfully with 
Kingston and Maitland—and_ there’s 
Dick Thomas—oh, Jane, it’s pretty 
tough on me!”” The boy—for Mr. Scott 
wasn’t much more—looked as though 
he were going to cry. 

“Fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Jane, con- 
temptuously. “Nothing in the world 
would induce me to marry one of those 
men—or any other. Freedom is the 
breath of life to me, Billie, but I must 
have my little recreations. You can’t 
understand—no man can—how flirting 
to a woman is a justifiable evening up 
of the sufferings that some women have 
to endure. Why, I’m leading Jack 
Maitland an awful existence because 
he flirted desperately with Betty Lock- 
wood, who loves him to distraction. 
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I’m doing it for Betty’s sake, and it’s 
good for him. Betty married Maurice 
just out of pique.” Jane put down her 
cup. “I’m really trying to do good, in 
my own way, Billie.” 

“You should join the Humane So- 
ciety,” observed Mr. Scott, sarcastical- 


“The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children will rescue you 
from my clutches if you persist in com- 
ing here all the time,’”’ she retorted, se- 
verely. “I'll tell you what I am going 
to do”—changing the subject, swiftly. 
“T’ll answer the Willoughby epistle in 
person. I'll go down to Rosemount 
to-morrow and tell them things that I 
hope will do them good. I do not in- 
tend to reduce my bills, or live with 
them. Whenever I get a letter from 
them like this last one, I go out and 
buy something.” 

“What did you buy _ yesterday?” 
queried Mr. Scott, with lively interest. 

“A pair of high-boys—genuine colo- 
nials! I’ve no place for them here, of 
course, but the Willoughbys needed 
them for a lesson.” 

“Let me drive you down to Rose- 
mount in my car,” said Mr. Scott, with 
sudden inspiration. 

“Um—lI'd like the car and the chauf- 
feur, but you, Billie, cannot come. It 
might cause gossip.” 

“Let ’em talk, who cares?” exclaimed 
Mr. Scott, defiantly. 

“IT do,” said Jane, decidedly. “No, 
you can’t come, Billie, but if you'll have 
the car here to-morrow, at ten, I’ll drive 
down in it, stay all night, and come 
back the next day.” 

“T’m afraid they'll persuade you to 
live with them,” murmured Mr. Scott, 
miserably. 

“To think that you would say that to 
me,” said Jane, reproachfully. “I in- 
tend to live alone from this time on. I 
hate living with anybody.” 

“Wait until you're in love!” warned 
Billie. 

“Ves, I’ll wait,” responded his host- 
ess, briskly. ‘A woman who has had 
my luck would be an ungrateful wretch 
if she permitted herself to become en- 
tangled again. Why, it isn’t one wom- 
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an in ten who marries for money whose 


husband dies in two years. No wonder 
I’ve clung to deep mourning. It’s an 
expression of thankfulness—of the 
warmest gratitude on my part. No one 
can say of me, Billie, that I do not 
realize my blessings!” 

Mr. Scott rose and tried to kiss 
Jane’s. hand, but she put it determinedly 
behind her. 

“Respect my mourning, my child,” 
she said, rebukingly. 

After Mr. Scott had taken his de- 
parture, she ordered two suit cases 
packed, gave orders to her two serv- 
ants about the care of the apartment 
during her absence, and telegraphed a 
lengthy message to the Willoughbys. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a glorious May day. Jane, 
whose sound digestion and general su- 
perlatively good health enabled her al- 
ways to front life genially, even when 
she was most convinced that it was 
nothing but a heartless farce, was in 
rollicking spirits. She let Johnson, Bil- 
lie’s chauffeur, take full charge of the 
car, while she lay back luxuriously, 
humming snatches of gay song or plan- 
ning fresh audacities that would humble 
the proud spirit of the Willoughbys. 
But silence for any length of time when 
there was somebody to talk to was al- 
ways irksome to Jane. 

“You have heard of Elijah, of 
course ?”’ she observed, presently, to the 
smug-faced driver. 

“Mrs. Carruth’s 
asked, stolidly. 

“Goodness, no, Johnson!” exclaimed 
Jane, in a horrified voice. “Though, 
really”—judiciously—“if Polly insists 
on his keeping up that awful pace with 
her car, I think he, too, will go to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. But’”—this 
to the chauffeur—‘“I was not referring 
to Mrs. Carruth’s man, Elihu, but to 
Elijah, a Bible character. Don’t you”— 
severely—“read your Bible, Johnson?” 

“Well, mum,” began Johnson, cau- 
tiously, “seeing as how I didn’t take 
much to books when I was a kid, and 


man, mum?” he 


seeing as how big words always kind 
of floor me now, I don’t go in much for 
readin’, ’cept about the sports in the 
papers.” 

“They should publish the Bible in 
words of one syllable,” reflected Jane. 
“T must speak to the bishop about it. 
Elijah, Johnson, was a prophet who 
went to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
I’ve always liked to think that it was 
a kind of superior motor car, and that 
it took Elijah several days to reach his 
destination, and that he had a perfectly 
delicious time whizzing up through the 
air, past the stars and the moon, and I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised, Johnson, 
if he leaned out and jabbed at the moon 
as he passed, just to see what it was 
really made of. Personally, I take no 
stock in what the scientists tell us, and 
I’ve often thought that if Elijah had 
come back and told about his ride, they 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on. Now, 
it’s my private opinion, Johnson, that 
the world is flat, as flat as a—good- 
ness gracious, what’s that!” 

“It’s somethin’ gone wrong, mum,” 
said Johnson, resignedly. ‘“There was 
a bolt I was suspectin’ of this morning, 
but Mr. Scott said that on no account 
was you to be kept waitin’, and that, 
bolt or no bolt, I was to be at your door 
at ten sharp. An’ you'll remember, 
mum’’—reproachfully—“that I waited 
in front of those steps one hour by th’ 
watch Mr. Scott gave me Christmas, 
and if it wasn’t for the fact that every 
minute I was expectin’ to see you come 
runnin’ down them, I could have put 
in a new bolt——” 

“Of course it’s all my fault, John- 
son,” interrupted Jane, “but I never 
was on time in my life, and I’m too old 
to begin now. Here’s a nice secluded 
bit of road where you can overhaul the 
car, and I'll just walk about a bit for 
exercise. But don’t let it take long, 
Johnson, for I’m simply famished, and 
we have to go ten miles yet before we 
get any luncheon.” 

By this time the driver was under the 
car, and only a pair of tremendous boots 
was visible. After giving them an 
amused look, ‘Jane divested herself of 


her motor rig, shook out her skirts, and, 











with a parting warning to Johnson to 
blow the horn when he was ready, 
sauntered slowly down the country 
road, which reminded her of one of the 
picturesque lanes in English Surrey. 

“It’s a queer thing,” she communed 
with herself, as she walked along, “that 
the first day I’m in the country I adore 
it, and resolve firmly never, never to 
leave it again; and the second day I 
begin to pick flaws in it, and take notice 
of all the hideous little creeping things, 
and the third I loathe it, and feel that 
I will die instantly if I can’t get back 
to where there are lots of people and a 
great deal of noise and plenty of dirt. 
I suppose | fe 

Jane’s saunter and reflections both 
came to an abrupt end, for a turn in 
the lane had disclosed to her a man sit- 
ting on a log by the roadside, munch- 
ing hungrily at an appetizing-looking 
sandwich, the most appetizing one, the 
hungry Mrs. De Mille instantly decided, 
that she had ever seen. Beside the man 
was a small hamper of straw, and lean- 
ing against the log was a bottle. He 
was reading out of a small book, and 
utterly oblivious, apparently, to his sur- 
roundings. He finished in a few bites 
the sandwich, and, without lifting his 
eyes, thrust his hand in the hamper, 
drew forth another, and proceeded de- 
liberately to devour that, too. More 
and more envious grew Jane’s eyes as 
she watched the rapid shrinking of the 
thing she most coveted just then. The 
second sandwich disappeared like its 
predecessor, and once more the long, 
brown hand sought the hamper. An- 
other sandwich was drawn forth, it was 
raised to the man’s mouth, but before 
he had a chance to take a bite Jane 
cried out, impulsively : “Oh, please don’t 
eat them all!” 

The man looked up, bewildered, and 
then, catching sight of Jane, sprang to 
his feet and pulled off his cap. “I— 
beg your pardon,” he began, uncertain- 
ly; “did you speak?” 

“Yes,” calmly answered Mrs. De 
Mille, who was always prepared to back 
her own imprudent impulses. “I asked 
you to please not eat that other sand- 
wich. I’m terribly hungry!” 
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A smile lighted up the man’s serious 
face. “Oh, there are more in the ham- 
per,” he answered. “My appetite is big 
enough, but it is not as big as Mrs. 
Moore thinks it is. Please help your- 
self.” He held out the hamper. 

“Thanks,” said Jane, taking a sand- 
wich and beginning to devour it hun- 
grily. “If Mrs. Moore made these,” she 
observed, presently, “I think she has 
very good taste—in sandwiches.” 

“It’s her specialty,” he responded. 
“Everybody, you know, has a specialty. 
But won’t you be seated?” With a 
gesture he indicated the log, and Jane, 
frankly delighted with her adventure, 
seated herself. 

“Have they?” 
herself to another sandwich. 
wonder what, mine is?” 

The man regarded her with interest. 
“If you have just fallen from the 
sky ” he began. 

“No, it was a motor car,” interrupted 
Jane. “That is, I didn’t fall from it, 
but something happened to a bolt. The 
chauffeur is working at it down the 
road a bit. I didn’t stay to examine it, 
for I always get a smudge on my nose 
when I look at the works of a motor 
car. Perhaps that’s my specialty—get- 
ting smudges on my nose.” She looked 
at the man and smiled. “It isn’t a very 
useful one, is it?” 

“There are practical specialties and 


she queried, helping 
“Now, I 








ornamental specialties,” he observed, 
“and it’s i 
“Oh, well, you know getting a 


smudge on one’s nose is neither orna- 
mental nor practical,” broke in Jane, 
with a laugh. Then, changing the sub- 
ject quickly: “It’s awfully good of you 
to feed the hungry.” 

“Pray let me give drink to the thirsty, 
too,” he said. Picking up a small sil- 
ver cup, he walked over to a brook that 
purled behind them, rinsed it out and, 
coming back, filled it from the bottle of 
wine that rested against the log. 

Jane drank it gratefully. “I never 
in my life had a more delicious meal,” 
she said, quite truthfully. Then she 
looked at him inquisitively. “Do you 
live some place around here, or did your 
car break down, too?” she asked. 
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“I’m not so lucky as to own a Car. 
I’m stopping for a time at Rosemount 
—the village, you know.” 

“Oh, then, perhaps you know the 
Willoughbys,” said Jane. “The Wil- 
loughbys, of Willoughby Hall.” 

“Do they live in an ugly mass of 
architecture on a hill, and does the lady 
look like a grenadier and the man like 
a drummer boy in his first engage- 
ment ?” 

Jane threw back her head and 
laughed. “That’s Aunt Susan and Un- 


cle Jacob to a T,” she exclaimed. The 
man flushed with embarrassment. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said. “Of 


course I had no idea they were rela- 
tives of yours.” 

“You haven't offended me,” Jane 
hastened to assure him. “I know they’re 
impossible, though Uncle Jacob really 
means well. I’m on my way down 
there now.” 

“For a visit?’ queried the man, who 
was staring at her in an impersonal 
sort of way that rather piqued her. 

“Not if I know myself, and I flatter 
myself I do,” she responded, decidedly. 
“No, I’m going down to give them— 
Aunt Susan particularly—a piece of my 
mind.” 

“Lucky Aunt Susan!” commented 
the man, still regarding her with that 
air of detached interest. 

“You say that because you’ve never 
had a piece of my mind,” observed 
Jane, darkly. ‘Because I’m desperately 
| ieee 

“Poor!” exclaimed the man, disbe- 
lievingly, as his eye took in the details 
of her exceedingly smart get-up. 

“As poor as a church mouse,” said 
Jane, impressively. “I’m supported by 
contributions made by the Willoughby 
connection, and because my bills for 
the past season have been a—a trifle 
large, they wrote me an abusive letter. 
Fancy !” 

“Fancy!” echoed the man, absent- 
mindedly. “Why don’t you 2s 

But an explosive blast on a horn in- 
terrupted him. Jane rose _ hastily. 
“That’s Johnson,” she said. “I must 
go. But how are you going to get back 
to Rosemount ?” she demanded. 








“Oh, I'll pick up one of the market 
gardeners along the road,” he answered, 
indifferently. ‘Besides, I came out on 
a quest, and I can’t return until it is 
successfully consummated.” 

“A quest!” echoed Jane, and prompt- 
ly sat down again. “It sounds interest- 
ing,” she said; “tell me about it.” 

“I’m looking for a heroine,” he ex- 
plained. 

“A heroine!” repeated Mrs. De Mille, 
blankly, wondering for the first time if 
he was as sane as he looked. 

“Yes, for a book, you know,” he said, 
in a matter-of-fact way. “I scribble 
for a living, and lately my publishers 
have complained that I never draw a 
real flesh-and-blood woman. I’ve de- 
termined to put one in the new book 
I’m writing.” 

“So you're strolling around the coun- 
try in search of one,’ mused Jane. “I 
should think you’d stand a_ better 
chance of finding one in town.” There 
was another blast on the horn, short 
and angry this time, but Mrs. De Mille 
waved it airily aside. 

“T can’t work in town,” he answered. 
“T’'ve just come back from Alaska, and 
it seems so shut-in there.” He nodded 
in the direction of the skyscrapers of 
New York. 

“What would a heroine have to do?” 
queried Jane. “I mean a model hero- 
ine?” 

“Oh, just give me a chance to study 
her, and let me pay her for it,” he an- 
swered, coolly. “I work in a small 
bungalow, and if she'd give me some 
sittings--—”’ But once more the voice 
of the horn broke in—a long, reproach- 
ful, plaintive note this time. Mrs. De 
Mille rose, reluctantly. ‘I really must 
go, or Johnson will ruin his voice,” she 
said. Then she had a sudden inspira- 
tion. ‘You're going to Rosemount,” 
she said to the man. ‘Why can’t we 
take you there? I'd like to do some- 


thing to pay for that delicious meal.” 
“You've paid me a thousandfold by 
accepting it,” he answered, quickly. “I 
couldn’t think of putting you to any 
trouble.” 
“Tt isn’t any trouble,” she answered, 
“There’s plenty of room in 


positively. 
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the car.” The man’s face showed signs 
of yielding. 

“Come,” she commanded, imperious- 
ly ; and he stooped and gathered up the 
hamper and his book and followed her 
down the road. 

“Johnson,” Mrs. De Mille called to 
the chauffeur, who was sitting in the 
car like patience on a monument, but 
without the smile, “this gentleman has 
saved me from starvation, and he’s now 
going to save you; for in this hamper, 
Johnson, are three of the most delicious 
sandwiches you ever ate. Hustle them 
down as quickly as you can, and then 
we'll repay his generosity by giving him 
a lift to Rosemount.” 

When the car was well under way, 
Jane turned impressively to her new 
acquaintance. “And now I want to ask 
you,” she said, “if you think I’d do for 
the heroine?” 

“It’s been my wish ever since I first 
set eyes on you,” he answered, calmly. 
“T’m in great luck.” 

“And the Willoughbys,” said Jane, 
cheerfully, “will be in a rage, so it’s a 
delightful arrangement all around.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Willoughby and Miss Willough- 
by—the latter had driven over from her 
country home to discuss Jane—sat in 
the library listening to the shrieks of 
laughter that floated across the hall 
from the music room, laughter inter- 
spersed with the sharp yelping of a dog 
and bars of music. 

“They’ve kept that up,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby, crisply, “since luncheon.” 

“What did you say his name was?” 
asked Miss Willoughby, whose patent 
disgust made her look more vinegary 
than ever. 

“She calls him . Dick,” said aunt 
Susan, disdainfully. “His last name is 
Thomas. A flighty idiot, who talks 
with a lisp.” 

“Where’s the bishop?” demanded the 
guest, suddenly. 

“He’s packing,” answered her sister- 
in-law, with an air of repressed anger. 
“Jane took him out in a motor car, 


, 


some man’s motor car that she came 
down in, and he came back looking 
much upset, and said he had to pack 
and return to town immediately. And 
he had promised to stay two days!” 

“Must have been her doings,” com- 
mented Miss Willoughby. 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Susan, 
drearily. ‘He did say something about 
fleeing temptation.” 

“The hussy!” Miss Willoughby’s 
voice expressed virtuous scorn. “Wait 
until she comes to me.” She closed her 
lips, grimly. 

“T was going to tell you about that,” 
said her hostess. ‘Jane has what she 
calls a job.” 

“A—a job!” echoed Miss Willough- 
by, faintly. 

Susan Willoughby nodded her head, 
vigorously. ‘“That’s what she calls it,” 
she said, indignation revealed in every 
monosyllable. ‘“She’s hired out as a 
model !” 

Miss Willoughby shrieked and fum- 
bled feebly for her smelling salts. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the—er—Trilby 
kind, you know,” said Mrs. Willough- 
by, hastily. “Some wretched creature 
whom she picked up with on her way 
down here is writing a book, and he’s 
offered to pay her if she'll let him study 
her in order to get material for his hero- 
ine.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” 
gasped Miss Willoughby. “It isn’t re- 
spectable, and you don’t need to try to 
convince me that it is. What does Ja- 
cob say?” 

“Jacob!” There was indescribable 
contempt expressed in Mrs. Willough- 
by’s voice as she uttered the name. 
“Jane simply twists him around her lit- 
tle finger.” 

Miss Willoughby rose suddenly, with 
the air of one having made up her mind 
to perform an unpleasant task. 

“Where are you going?” demanded 
her hostess. 

“To tell Jane what I think of her 
conduct and to warn——” 

3ut before the spinster had a chance 
to finish her sentence, the door across 
the hall was flung open suddenly, and 
Jane, laughter in her eyes and on her 
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lips, her hair disheveled, emerged. Un- 
der her arm was tucked a yelping skye 
terrier, and close behind her followed 
an immaculately attired and _ rather 
good-looking young man, who appeared 
to be thoroughly enjoying himself. As 
usual, Jane was talking. 

“You’re not musical, Bijou, and it’s a 
waste of time trying to make you mu- 
sical! Here Mr. Thomas and I have 
spent the greater part of an hour trying 
to impress upon you the difference be- 
tween Wagner and ragtime, but it’s been 
a miserable failure. I want to think 
you have a soul, Bijou, though the bish- 
op doesn’t believe you have, but after 
the painful lack of discrimination you 
have just shown—Aunt Mary! When 
in the world did you come, and what 
a delightful surprise!’ 

Jane, who had suddenly espied her 
two aunts, unceremoniously dropped 
the skye terrier and darted into the li- 
brary, leaving the young man hovering 
uncertainly in the doorway. She seized 
the spinster’s two mitt-clad hands and 
kissed her heartily on each withered 
cheek. Then she stood back a pace or 
two and surveyed her with rapt admira- 
tion. 

“I’m terribly jealous of you, Aunt 
Mary,” she exclaimed. ‘Look at your 
complexion! Peaches and cream !’’—as 
a matter of fact, it more closely resem- 
bled sole leather, but Miss Willoughby 
brightened up, nevertheless. “And 
your figure! What in the world have 
you been doing to your figure? Such 
curves !”’ 

The spinster, conscious of the strange 
young man in the doorway, blushed 
painfully. 

“My dear ” she began, in a stage 
whisper, motioning stealthily in the di- 
rection of Mr. Thomas. 

“Oh, pardon me,” said Jane, willfully 
misunderstanding her aunt’s meaning. 
“Aunt Mary, this is Mr. Thomas. I 
shall have to ask you to entertain him 
for a while, for I have a business en- 
gagement.” She pulled out a tiny, 
jeweled watch and gave an exclama- 
tion. “Half an hour late! Dick, what is 
it they do to working people when they 
are half an hour late? Though why, 





indeed, I should ask you I don’t know, 
for I’m sure you never did half an 
hour’s real work in your life! Oh, yes, 
dock them—that’s it, isn’t it? I 
thought of yacht, for I knew the term 
was nautical, and then I instantly 
thought of ‘docked’ ”’—triumphantly ; 
Jane was always intensely interested in 
her mental processes. “Did you know 
I had become a working person, Aunt 
Mary? Earning my living by the sweat 
of my brow, and that sort of thing?’ 
Miss Willoughby smiled, weakly. 
“Well, ta, ta,” continued Jane. “Re- 
member’—shaking a warning finger at 
the spinster—‘Mr. Thomas is young 
and unsophisticated, and I'll not have 
his young affections trifled with.” 

“Oh, I thay——” began Mr. Thomas, 
protestingly, and making a motion as 
though he were bent on accompanying 
Mrs. De Mille. 

“No, Dickie,” she said, firmly, “bosses 
don’t like to have young men a-follow- 
in’ of their gells.”” This was said with 
an inimitable cockneyaccent that caused 
Mr. Thomas to grin appreciatively. 
Jane made a wicked moue at him, 
nodded to her aunts and hurried away, 
leaving the two ladies speechless, and 
the guest she had thrust upon them 
looking decidedly uncomfortable. 

As she sauntered down the road that 
led past the bungalow which had been 
erected in the rear of the Moore cot- 
tage, and which her new acquaintance 
had pointed out as his workshop, Jane 
looked as though she hadn’t a care in 
the world. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, she was not without her misgiv- 
ings in regard to the outcome of the 
engagement she had entered into She 
had done it chiefly to torment the Wil- 
loughbys, but she was honest enough 
to admit to herself, as she walked lei- 
surely on, that the man himself had 
aroused her curiosity, and that this had 
something to do with her obeying that 
reckless impulse to offer herself as a 
model. 

“He’s doubtless a counterfeiter or a 
gentleman burglar who’s planning to 
steal the Willoughby spoons,” she com- 
muned with herself, cheerfully, ‘and 
it’s very likely that he’ll insist on my 
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becoming his accomplice, and then 
Aunt Mary will have a chance to say: 
‘Didn’t I tell you Jane would come to 
a bad end.’ I really believe they’d ie 

But the quaint-looking bungalow 
had suddenly loomed up in Mrs. De 
Mille’s path, and put an end to her re- 
flections. Half hesitatingly she knocked 
on the door, and it was instantly thrown 
open by the man whom she chose to 
call her employer. 

“Please don’t tell me I’m late,” she 
said, as she gave him her hand and 
stepped across the threshold. “Being 
late, you know, is a weakness one is 
born with, I think, like not being able 
to spell, or having a thirst for strong 
drink. In town they call me ‘the late 
Mrs. De Mille.’ The only occasion I 
was ever known to be on time was at 
poor De Mille’s funeral. Billie Scott 
said—— But how delightfully cozy 
it is here!” 

Jane paused and surveyed the room 
with interest. It was simply furnished 
with some good rugs, several well-filled 
bookcases, two or three comfortable- 
looking chairs, and a long table that 
apparently served for a desk, for it was 
covered with papers; but there was a 
cheerful fire in the great fireplace—a 
comfort that Mrs. De Mille appreciated, 
for the day, though bright, was chilly— 
and in front of this was a tea table, on 
which a copper kettle was singing mer- 
rily over a blue, alcohol flame. 

“I’m glad you like it,” said the man, 
gravely. “Can I take your hat and 
jacket ?” 

“Oh, T’'ll just toss them over this 
chair,” said Jane, carelessly, suiting the 
action to her words. “I hope you're not 
one of those people who must have ev- 
erything just so. De Mille was like 
that. He found mea terrible trial. His 
idea of a well-ordered existence was a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place. I don’t mind having a place 
for everything, you know, but I think 
having everything in its place robs life 
of a great deal of uncertainty, and it’s 
the uncertainty that makes it fascinat- 
ing, don’t you think?” 

“When I was a little chap,” said the 
man, pulling forward a chair for Jane 
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and taking one himself near the table, 
“T had tc look out not only for myself, 
but also for my mother, who sewed 
when she could, to support herself and 
me, but who was crippled with rheuma- 
tism most of the time. Our next meal 
was always a matter of uncértainty. 
My idea of heaven then was a place 
where the future was absolutely certain. 
No”—reflectively, as he leaned over to 
poke the fire—‘I don’t believe I want 
any more uncertainties in mine.” 

Mrs. De Mille stared at him with 
lively curiosity in her eyes, and noted 
approvingly the strong, clean contour 
of his jaw, and his long, lean, brown 
hands. ‘He may have been born poor, 
but he was also born a gentleman,” she 
reflected, shrewdly. Aloud she said: 

“Do you know that I haven’t the re- 
motest idea what your name is?” 

“How very remiss of me!” he ex- 
claimed, looking up from the fire. “It’s 
John Ormsby.” 

“Oh,” said Jane, “you’re the man 
who writes men’s books. Why,” she 
continued, severely, “have you ignored 
my sex?” 

He smiled. “I have already told 
you,” he said, “that I don’t know 
enough about you to put you in a 
book.” 

“You've chosen a bad specimen to 
study,” she retorted. “I give you fair 
warning.” 

“As to that,” he answered, with an 
indifference that nettled Jane, “I’1in not 
at all particular about the type. My 
publishers demand a real flesh-and- 
blood creation, but they didn’t specify 
the type.” 

“He’s downright brutal,” said Jane, 
to herself, but rather enjoying the nov- 
eltvy of seeing an opportunity for a 
pretty speech to her ignored. “You'll 
have to instruct me in my duties,” she 
said, smilingly. “Now, if there was 
only such a thing as a Handy Manual 
for authors’ models that I could get and 
read up in, my course would be plain 
sailing. As it is, I’m all at sea.” 

“Oh, all you have to do is to talk,” 
said the man, encouragingly. “I’m go- 
ing to make you a cup of tea.” He be- 
gan to handle the tea things deftly. 
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“Talk and tea,’ commented Jane, 
thoughtfully. “It sounds easy. I be- 
lieve I’ve got what Billie Scott would 
call a ‘snap.’ ” 


CHAPTER V. 


My pEAR DeneEN: The Labrador 
trip sounds good to me, and as soon as 
the book is off my hands, which will 
be about the time you fellows are ready 
to start, I reckon I'll be wid ye. The 
old spring fever has again seized hold 
of me, and I’m fairly sweating for a 
whiff of the open. I wrote you a squib 
shortly after I arrived, and the ragged 
kid to whom I gave it to post swears 
by all that’s unholy—he knows noth- 
ing holy—that he posted it, but I sup- 
pose it represented too promising spit- 
ball material to be wasted on a village 
post office. This is the worst place to 
get anything done. Every villager re- 
gards himself as an American from 
“wayback,” and scorns to turn an hon- 
est penny by running or walking an 
errand. But it’s a jolly place to write 
in. I’m boarding with a queer old 
couple by the name of Moore, who take 
summer boarders during July and 
August, and who, for the convenience 
of the town folk, have built a bunga- 
low a short distance from the house. 
It’s quite decently furnished with books 
and rugs and a fireplace, and my cre- 
dentials were so good that the Moores 
have turned it over to me for a work- 
room. The book I’m at work on is a 
deliberate attempt to pander to the de- 
praved taste of hoi polloi. Yet, I con- 
fess it without shame, I’m tremendously 
interested in it. I find myself read- 
ing over and over again parts I’ve writ- 
ten—not with a view to improving 
them, but because I think they’re so 
good. Sounds maudlin, doesn’t it? But 
it’s the gospel truth. And the book is 
all about a woman! Smoke that in your 
pipe, old man! I, who have heretofore 
scorned all feminine frumperies, find 
myself dissecting frills and analyzing 
chiffons. Whence cometh this superior 
knowledge? do I hear you ask with a 
suspicious leer? Whisper! I have a 
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model, and I’m learning about women 
from her. Kipling’s idea, you see, but 
put into respectable and strictly busi- 
ness-like practice. For an hour or so 
every afternoon she gives me “sittings” 
in the bungalow. She’s no ordinary 
paid hireling, mind you, but a fine New 
York lady, who seems to have accepted 
the job partly because she desired a 
new experience, and partly to displease 
some rich but close-fisted relatives upon 
whom she’s dependent, but whom she 
appears to be leading a life. I was 
tramping about the country one day 
shortly after I came down here, and 
while I was having a bite by the road- 
side, a tailor-made vision with hungry 
eyes and a wistful air suddenly ap- 
peared out of the nowhere and de- 
manded a sandwich. She accepted my 
invitation to sit down and share what 
I had, and then she insisted on giving 
me a lift, and on the way to Rose- 
mount artlessly discussed her deceased 
husband and her relatives—in_ short, 
told me several chapters out of the 
story of her life. I suppose she’s about 
the most frivolous specimen of the friv- 
olous sex. Her male admirers are nu- 
merous, and some of them trail down 
from town every day. The morning 
after she arrived—she came down in a 
motor car, and it is to a lost bolt that 
I owe my introduction—I met her out 
in the car gazing soulfully into the eyes 
of an elderly party with a clerical collar 
and an Episcopal air. She told me 
afterward it was Bishop ——, and in- 
formed me quite calmly that he had 
fled to town to save his immortal soul, 
his wife being in Europe. Said her 
relatives were scandalized, a fact that 
seemed to please her very much. Last 
night I walked down to the village to 
get some medicine for my landlord, 
who had eaten something that disagreed 
with him and was in a rather bad way. 
It was as dark as pitch, and I had a 
lantern. I flashed it as I came around 
a turn in the road, and found myself 
face to face with my model and two 
young men. Each had hold of one of 
her hands, and each looked idiotically 
blissful. She seemed the least con- 
fused of the bunch, and said ‘‘good- 
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evening” quite calmly. I don’t suppose 
there’s another bundle of such contra- 
dictions in the universe. She has all 
the aplomb of a woman of the world, 
and all of the naiveté of an unspoiled 
child. No sort of companion for a man, 
you understand, but vastly amusing. 
She speaks of her deceased husband 
with the most brutal frankness, and 
makes no pretense of regarding his 
passing as anything but a happy re- 
lease for her. For all her apparent 
spontaneity, I’ve an idea that at heart 
this model of mine is as hard as rocks. 
But as I’ve already told you, she’s 
teaching me a lot, and the book is pro- 
gressing, and if it’s a success, half the 
royalties go to her. That is only fair. 

Keep me posted about arrangements 
for your trip. I’m writing now at white 
heat, and should have the book ready 
for my publishers within a fortnight. 
And then, old pal, for Labrador and the 
open and real, real life. 

Yours, 
JouHn OrRmssy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dear Betty: I’m inclosing that cold- 
cream recipe you asked for. It’s war- 
ranted to give you a perfect complexion, 
keep your hair in curls, your hat on 
straight and your temper amiable. I’m 
glad to hear that you and Maurice have 
had an understanding, and that every- 
thing is all serene. If you have to be 
in love with somebody, I honestly think 
it’s much better to be in love with your 
husband. De Mille, of course, was out 
of the question, but fortunately I’ve 
never felt the necessity of being in love 
with anyone, and, now that I’ve reached 
the age of twenty-four, it’s not probable 
that I ever will. Confidentially, Betty, 
I never could see what you saw in Mait- 


land. His eyes are good, I grant you, 
but he’s so terribly sentimental. I’ve 
flirted with him, so I know him. Next 


to living with a man, there’s nothing 
like a good flirtation to put you on to 
all his good and bad qualities. Your 
husband is worth a hundred of him. I 
know. 


My dear, I’m earning my own living, 
and, according to the Willoughbys, it’s 
the most extravagant thing I’ve done 
in the whole course of my extravagant 
career, You see, every time I remem- 
ber I’m a working woman, I feel inde- 
pendent, and order a lot of new things, 
and the bills have been rather stiff, I'll 
admit. But you know how miserly the 
Willoughbys are! Aunt Susan sug- 
gested that I figure up how much I’m 
going to get and try to live on it, but I 
declined most emphatically. I never 
was good at doing sums, and I don’t 
propose to begin to subtract and add at 
this late day. Besides, I haven’t the 
remotest idea how much I’m going to 
receive, for I refuse to let Mr. Ormsby 
mention the matter. Money matters 
are so tiresome. But I’m forgetting 
that you know nothing about my job. 
I’m a model—a literary man’s model. 
You're in with that literary set, so I 
suppose you’ve read his books. I read 
one—Billie Scott raved so about it that 
I simply had to—but there wasn’t a 
woman in it, just a lot of horrid men, 
that smoked and swore when they 
weren’t fighting, and that fought when 
they weren’t swearing and smoking. 
It seems that Mr. Ormsby’s publish- 
ers have insisted upon his turning over 
a new leaf and writing something about 
women, and, knowing nothing about 
our sex, Betty, he conceived the strictly 
original idea of employing a model. I 
came down to Rosemount in Billie’s 
motor car, and picked him—Mr. Orms- 
by—up and took him along with me. 
We had quite a romantic meeting. I 
found him eating his luncheon by the 
roadside, and insisted on his sharing it 
with me. I give him “sittings” every 
afternoon in an adorable bungalow that 
he’s fitted up as a workshop. He ex- 
plained to me, in the beginning, that he 
might have picked out some woman of 
his acquaintance and studied her, but 
that he considered it wouldn’t be honor- 
able—that with a hired model he felt 
absolutely independent. I really can’t 
endure him, but I’ve resolved to stick 
this out to the bitter end. I feel like a 
little wiggly bug pinned to a piece of 
cardboard, with a pair of sharp, cold, 
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gray eyes analyzing every wiggle. This 
Ormsby is shockingly lacking in savoir 
faire, and so far as flirting is concerned, 
he doesn't know the a, b, c’s of the 
game. 

I began this letter yesterday after- 
noon, before dinner, with the hope of 
getting it out in the evening mail, but 
Billie and Ernie Francis came down 
from town and stopped to dinner. I’m 
sure the Willoughbys have never been 
so gay in their lives—we’ve had com- 
pany every day since I’ve been down 
here—but I can’t see that it has im- 
proved Aunt Susan’s disposition much. 
Something occurred last night that I 
suppose has shoved me a peg further 
down in Mr. Ormsby’s estimation. Not 
that I care! After dinner, Billie and 
Ernie and I went for a walk down to 
the village. It was very dark coming 
back, and, walking between them, natu- 
rally I didn’t resent it when each took 
one of my hands. There’s something 
so comforting about the grasp of a 
strong man’s hand. Haven't you often 
thought so, Betty? If I ever marry 
again, I intend to pick out a man who 
will be able to hold my hand in a nice 
way when I’m dying. 

Unfortunately, as we came around 
a bend in the road, a lantern was flashed 
at us. It was Ormsby, and you can’t 
imagine the look of disgust on his face 
when he took in the situation. As 
though it were any business of his! I 
had a wretched evening, for Billie and 
Ernie were furious because I permitted 
2ach to hold my hand. They have such 
queer ideas of propriety! How little 
real pleasure one gets out of life, Bet- 
ty! Louise has sent me down one of 
those bébé hats—a perfect dream. I 
intend to wear it to church to-morrow 
morning and give the villagers a treat. 

By the way, dear, if you’ve any old 
clothes to dispose of, send them down 
here. I’ve discovered a poor family— 
father out of work, mother sick, baby 
three days old. They are absolutely 
destitute. I’ve ordered a_ beautiful 
christening robe for the baby, and have 
had the bill sent to Uncle Jacob. I in- 
tend to be its godmother. But why will 
those people insist on having so many 
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children, Betty? Six in this family! 
Fancy! I’ve a good mind to write to 
the President, and insist on his pro- 
viding for them. This man, even when 
he works, doesn’t make enough to sup- 
port two—to say nothing of six. The 
baby is quite pretty, except that its nose 
is inclined to spread. I’ve explained to 
the mother how, by pinching it every 
day, she can get it into quite a respect- 
able shape. You see, the baby’s a girl, 
and much will depend upon its nose. 
If mine were Roman instead of -re- 
troussé, | would probably have been a 
bluestocking and respected by Mr. 
Ormsby. Not that I care, though! 
Lovingly, 
JANE. 

P. S.—I wish you’d leave an order 
at a bookstand to have all his books 
sent down. Have them sent c. o. d. to 
Uncle Jacob. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There were three things in the culi- 
nary line that the sum of Jane’s ac- 
complishments included — nut - salad, 
rarebit and tea. After her first visit to 
the bungalow she had taken upon her- 
self the task of brewing the cup that 
cheers, an arrangement that suited 
Ormsby perfectly, for she looked very 
pretty fussing with the tea things, and 
he was not above taking what he called 
an “academic interest” in her attrac- 
tiveness. 

“If one can only do a few things, 
naturally, all one’s vanity is centered in 
them,” she was observing to him now, 
by way of explaining her fondness for 
tea making. “I fancy I regard my tal- 
ent as a mother regards her only child. 
If she has a number of children, she’s 
uncertain, of course, whether Ann’s 
blue eyes are the most beautiful in the 
world or Jimmie’s brown ones, and she 
can’t decide whether to thrust Susie 
upon the attention of visitors, that they 
may admire her golden curls,or whether 
to give raven-locked Lucy the center of 
the stage. With one child or one ac- 
complishment it’s different; you simply 
have to concentrate your admiration on 
that. You won’t take two lumps?” 
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Ormsby shook his head firmly, and 
Jane handed him his tea. “It’s just tea 
with one lump; it’s nectar with two,” 
she observed, regretfully. ‘Speaking 
of children,” she continued, as she 
poured herself out a cup, “have you 
seen the new Larson baby?” 

“I’m sorry to say I have not,” said 
Ormsby, gravely. 

“It’s a dear,” observed Jane, enthusi- 
astically. “I think it will be the beauty 
of the Larson family.” 

“Tf the Larson family occupy that 
cottage near the grove, and if all the 
children who play about there are Lar- 
son children, I fancy the baby wouldn’t 
require much in the way of looks to be 
the beauty of the Larson family,” he 
commented, dryly. 

“What a nasty remark!” exclaimed 
Jane, indignantly. ‘They all have their 
good points when you come to study 
them. And you can’t imagine how 
amusing they are. I’ve been helping 
them along a bit lately, and between 
their extravagant gratitude and the 
Willoughbys’ indignation at the size of 
the bills, I’ve been having no end of a 
good time.” Jane leaned back and 
smiled. Ormsby frowned. A_ good 
time! That apparently was the aim and 
end of her existence. Aloud he said: 

“Are you never serious, Mrs. De 
Mille?” 

“Not very often; what’s the use?” 
responded Jane, promptly. 

“T should imagine that a woman who 
has had the’—he hesitated for an in- 
stant—‘‘the sad experience you have 
had would show the effect of it.” 
Ormsby was really ashamed of this re- 
mark, but Jane’s flippancy frequently 
goaded him on to say things he re- 
gretted. But she did not look offended. 

“Sad experience?” she repeated, puz- 
zled. “Oh, you mean the Willough- 
bys?” 

Her employer smiled in spite of him- 
self. He quickly regained his air of 
grave composure, however. “No, | 
don’t mean the Willoughbys; I mean 
the death of your husband,” he said, 
rebukingly. 

“Oh, that!’ exclaimed Jane, smiling 
sweetly. ‘Why, you see, that’s really 
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the reason why I’m so gay now. When 
De Mille was alive, I was always so 
solemn. He had no sense of humor— 
it really takes two to see a joke, you 
know—and consequently I was de- 
pressed most of the time. Since- his 
passing away” — Jane thought this 
sounded well—‘“I laugh most of the 
time—the reaction, I suppose.” 

Ormsby handed his cup for some 
more tea. ‘No sugar this time,” he 
said, coldly. Jane looked at him wist- 
fully. 

“T suppose I’m a disappointment to 
you—as a heroine, I mean,” she re- 
marked, almost humbly. “Perhaps”— 
regarding him tentatively—‘“if you had 
known I was not serious you would 
not have engaged me.” 

Ormsby shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“You answer my purpose very well,” 
he answered, indifferently, blissfully 
unaware that Jane’s fingers were itch- 
ing just then to box his ears. “But you 
know,” he went on, determinedly, 
“woman should take some things seri- 
ously.” 

“T do,” responded Jane. “I take you 
seriously.” 

Ormsby ignored her and continued: 
“Life is not a huge joke, you know. 
It——” 

“You remind me of my first hus- 
band,” interrupted Jane, frowning. “He 
talked like that.” 

“First?” he queried. Jane blushed. 
Then she said, defiantly: “Is it so im- 
probable that I shall marry again?” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” he said, with 
that air of impersonal interest which, in 
the beginning, had secretly infuriated 
Mrs. De Mille, and which now unac- 
countably depressed her. “Will you 
allow me to ask you a question?” 

“Certainly,” she answered; “ask me 
anything you like.” 

“T want to know,” he said, with great 
deliberation, “whether you have ever 
been in love?” 

Jane stared at him with wide-open 
eyes. “Don’t think,” he continued, has- 
tily, “that I have any desire to pry into 
your personal affairs, but for the sake 
of my book ES 
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“Oh, the book? by all means,” she an- 
swered, rather hardly. “No, I’ve never 
been in love. However’—flippantly— 
“T trust I will fall in love some day. It 
will be a new experience, at least. You 
see, ever since I was a very little girl [ 
have been jobbed out is 

“Jobbed out!” exclaimed the puzzled 
Ormsby. 

“Passed around from one Willough- 
by to the other,” explained Jane, impa- 
tiently. “My father was the improvi- 
dent one of the Willoughby connection, 
and he married an equally improvident 
but awfully pretty girl, my mother. 
They died within a short time of each 
other”—Jane caught ‘her breath, but 
continued without a trace of feeling in 
her voice—“when I was just two years 
old. The Willoughbys married me to 
De Mille when I was nineteen. There 
you have the story of my career in a 
nutshell.” She rose abruptly. “I must 
be going,” she said, picking up her hat. 

“Just a minute,” interposed Ormsby, 
almost pleadingly, motioning her to re- 
sume her seat. Jane sat down again 
and looked at him expectantly. His 
manner seemed to have changed sud- 
denly. His cold gray eyes had taken 
on a softer, a more human, expression, 
and they fastened themselves on hers 
with such an intent gaze that, though 
she tried to meet it boldly, she found 
her own glance wavering, and the hot 
color surged up in her face. 

“Supposing, Mrs. De Mille,” he be- 
gan, apparently unmindful of her con- 
fusion, “‘that a chap different from the 
sort you’d been accustomed to, one with 
less polish and with his own way—per- 
haps a most uncertain one—to make, 
should come to you and tell you that 
he loved you—no, wait!’ Jane’s lips 
had parted, as though she were about to 
speak. “And supposing you felt,” he 
continued, “that in spite of the man’s 
uncouthness he was capable of making 
you love him, if only you consented to 
give him a chance, do you think ” 
He paused and studied her for a sec- 
ond with even a more intent gaze, but 
her eyes were downcast, and her trem- 
bling fingers were rapidly tying and 
untying knots in her lace handkerchief. 
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“Look at me, please,” he said, au- 


thoritatively. Reluctantly, Mrs. De 
Mille raised her eyes. Her soul shone 
in them. 


“Do you think that if that man told 
you that your life with him might be 
a hard one, that the wanderlust was in 
his bones, and that when it took posses- 
sion of him he had to fare forth, come 
what might, you would have the cour- 
age to put. your hand in his—don’t stir.” 

She had turned down, but had not 
extinguished, the alcohol flame, and an 
impulsive gesture had brought the lace 
which hung from the sleeve of her 
gown in contact with it. Before she 
had the remotest inkling of what had 
happened, Ormsby was at her side, 
smothering the flame with his hands. 
It was all over in an instant. His 
quickness had saved her from even the 
slightest burn, and also from a realiza- 
tion of her danger until that danger 
was past. She leaned back in her chair 
feeling rather faint, while Ormsby 
walked over to a small cabinet, took 
from it a bottle and rubbed some of its 
contents on his hands, afterward knot- 
ting his handkerchief carelessly around 
the right one. 

“You are burnt!” exclaimed Jane, 
jumping up as though to go to his as- 
sistance. 

“A mere trifle,” he answered, indiffer- 
ently. “It doesn’t even sting.” 

She looked at him tremulously. 
“Your presence of mind saved my life,” 
she said, in a voice that was not quite 
steady. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” 
rather awkwardly. 

“Perhaps not,” said Jane, smiling at 
him with a suggestion of her old flip- 
pancy, “but it’s a great deal to me, you 
know. It’s the only one I have. Cats 
can afford to be indifferent in the face 
of peril until they have exhausted eight 
of their lives, at any rate, but the rest 
of us, having only one poor little life, 
naturally treasure it.” 

Ormsby frowned. Wouldn’t she be 
serious in the face of death, even? 


he replied, 


Then he remembered the interrupted 
conversation. 
“The alcohol spoiled the pretty little 














situation I had arranged for my book,” 
he said, smiling. 

“Your book!” echoed Jane, staring at 
him. 

“Yes, you know the question I was 


about to ask you. Your answer was 
rather important to me, but you can 
give it some other time. I advise you 
now to go straight home and lie down. 
There must have been some nervous 
shock.” 

“You're mistaken,” said Jane, who 
was in truth looking very pale. “I 
never felt less nervous in my life, and 
we mustn’t let the book suffer. Now, 
if you'll repeat the question—I’m 
afraid’’—-penitently—“I wasn’t paying 
much attention to what you were say- 
ing.” 

“Oh, well, I fancy you caught the 
idea of the sort of man I sketched. 
Would you give up everything for his 
sake, if you loved him?” 

Jane rose and deliberately pinned on 
her hat, leisurely consulting a tiny chat- 
elaine mirror after she had done so. 
Then she looked at Ormsby maliciously. 

“Give up! Thank you, no! You see, 
all my life I’ve been giving up things I 
couldn’t wrest from the Willoughbys 
or De Mille. 

“Not any more in mine, if you please. 
I should say to that misguided and 
frightfully sentimental young man: 
‘Mend your ways, become rich and fa- 
mous, and then come back and Jane 
will consider you.’” She picked up her 
gloves and walked toward the door of 
the bungalow. 

“Au revoir,’ she said; “so good of 
you to have saved my life.” 

“At least,” observed Ormsby, sar- 
castically, as he hastened to open it for 
her, “nobody can accuse you of being 
inconsistent.” 

“Billie Scott would shriek if he heard 
you say so,” observed Jane, as she 
calmly nodded good-by. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Billie Scott had come down for the 
week end, and he and Jane were motor- 
ing. 
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“What’s up, Jane?” he remarked, 
suddenly, breaking a lengthy pause in 
the conversation. “You don’t seem 
like your usual self.” 

“Whom do I seem 
quired, flippantly. Then she went on, 
indignantly: ‘Whenever I keep still 
for a minute or two, or in some other 
way act like a rational being, everyone 
is sure there is something up.” 

“I merely thought,” observed Mr. 
Scott, pacifically, “that there might be 
something worrying you.” 

“Nothing worries me except the care- 
less manner in which you drive thls 
car, answered. Jane, sharply for her. 
“Please put me down at Mrs. Lar- 
son’s, Billie.” 

“Shall I wait for you?” he asked, as 
he steered the machine in the direction 
of the cottage. 

“No, indeed’”’—determinedly—“and, 
by the way, I think you had better go 
back to town——-” 

“But I came down to stay over Sun- 
day,” he cried, in an injured voice. 

“T know,” said Jane, “but the Will- 
oughbys like a quiet Sunday, and so 
do I.” 

Mr. Scott whistled. 

“Terribly considerate of the Will- 
oughbys’ feelings,’’ he commented, sar- 
castically. “I suppose I may stop at 
the house for my bag?” 

The car had pulled up in front of the 
Larson cottage, and Jane jumped light- 
ly out. She was instantly surrounded 
by a troop of dirty, noisy children, but 
she turned from them and smiled sweet- 
ly up at the sulky Mr. Scott. ‘Dear old 
Billie,” she said, sweetly; ‘don’t mind 
me. It’s true I’m not quite myself 
these days. I think the Willoughbys 
must be getting on my nerves. Go home 
and I[’ll write you.” 

“Oh, Jane, if you 
me x 

But Mrs. De Mille 
rupted him. 

“Don’t be sentimental, Billie,” she 
said, quickly; “and please remember 
that I'll not be proposed to every time 
we meet. Ta! ta!” She gave him her 
hand, withdrew it quickly and hastened 
into the Larson cottage. 


like?” she in- 


would only let 





ruthlessly inter- 
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“Damn!” said Mr. Scott, under his 
breath. Then he got out, bribed with 
a shower of coin the Larson brood to 
keep out of his path, and drove drear- 
ily away. 

Mrs. Larson was an angular, sallow- 
faced, stoop-shouldered woman, who 
had seen so much of the dark side of 
life that she had reached the stage 
where she couldn’t be persuaded there 
was any other. 

“He’s laid off again, miss,” she an- 
nounced, darkly, to Jane, who found 
her scrubbing in the disordered kitchen. 
Mrs. Larson never used anything but 
the personal pronoun to designate her 
spouse, so Jane knew instantly whom 
she meant. 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” she 
asked, in dismay. “I thought he was 
going to like his new work. Was he 
discharged ?” 

“No, miss, he was not!” In spite of 
her dejection, Mrs. Larson’s voice re- 
vealed a note of pride. “But it was 
inside work, and hé ain’t used to inside 
work, and he says as how he don’t sup- 
pose at his age he ever will get used 
to it.” 

“But surely he could endure it for a 
little while, until something else turned 
up!” exclaimed Jane, who was finding 
the Larsons a heavy responsibility. 
“What in the world will you do now?” 
A discussion of the problem of exist- 
ence, however, was beyond the ability 
of Mrs. Larson, so she scrubbed for a 
while in apathetic silence, while Jane 
thought hard and anxiously. 

“He'd like to be a shover,” finally vol- 
unteered her hostess. 

“A shover!” exclaimed Mrs. De 
Mille, who was absolutely sure that the 
leisurely Larson’s view of life was in- 
compatible with any form of employ- 
ment that called for shoving. His wife 
nodded her head. “He always was a 
master hand for going swift, and he 
thought if he could get a place like Mr. 
Johnson’s ag 

“Oh!” said Jane, suddenly compre- 
hending, “I see. Does he know any- 
thing about machinery or about driving 
a car?” 

Mrs. Larson shook her head despond- 
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ently. “Nothin’, miss. It’s just his 
fondness for goin’ swift that made him 
think of it.” 

“Tt’s just like him to wish to ‘go 
swift’ at somebody else’s expense,” 
thought Jane, scornfully, but she felt a 
delicacy about expressing her opinion 
of Larson to his wife, so another sor- 
rowful pause ensued. It was broken 
by a lusty yell from the new Larson 
baby in the next room. 

“Let me go to her,” said Jane, rising 
quickly, and Mrs. Larson indifferently 
acquiesced. Babies were no novelty to 
her and she could not understand her 
guest’s enthusiasm. Mrs. De Mille re- 
turned to the kitchen with the baby in 
her arms and seated herself near the 
open window. The youngest scion of 
the house of Larson was dressed in an 
expensive but dirty robe, and Jane 
looked at its mother reproachfully. 

“You should not let her wear her 
christening robe every day, Mrs. Lar- 
son,’ she protested. 

“T know, miss,” answered Mrs. Lar- 
son, apologetically, “but she don’t ap- 
pear to sleep comfortable in nothin’ 
else.” Jane sighed, but, she reasoned 
humbly, it was not for her to preach 
economy to the improvident Larsons. 
The fact of the matter is that Mrs. De 
Mille was feeling in an exceedingly 
chastened mood these days, and even 
Aunt Susan found little cause for com- 
plaint. To-day as she sat “clucking” 
softly to the Larson baby, which crowed 
happily in response, she felt that even 
her bedraggled and weary-looking host- 
ess had obtained from life something 
more worth while than it had vouch- 
safed her, and a wave of self-pity swept 
over her. 

“Goo-goo!” shrieked the baby, in an 
ecstasy of delight, and, flinging up a 
dimpled fist, it clutched determinedly 
at the lace at Jane’s throat. The mag- 
netic touch of the tiny fingers proved 
Mrs. De Mille’s undoing, and, to the 
astonishment and disgust of the young- 
est Larson, she burst into tears. 

“Land sakes!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lar- 
son, dropping her scrubbing brush and 
hastening to the side of her guest. “Did 
it jab you in the eye?” She made an 
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effort to take her offspring from Jane, 
but the latter resisted. 

“It—it isn’t the baby’s fault,’ she 
sobbed, feeling that she was acting in 
a very ridiculous way, but unable to 
control herself. “I was just wishing 
I had a baby of my own.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Larson, under- 
standingly, and then her red and ugly 
arms, which her sleeveless waist re- 
vealed, were slipped about Jane, and 
the two women mingled their tears ex- 
actly as though no gulf of opportunity 
and education yawned between them, 

Larson had been pointed out to John 
Ormsby as the only man in Rosemount 
who was not above doing an errand, 
provided he was well paid for it, and 
Ormsby had started out in search of 
him. He took a short cut to the Lar- 
son cabin, approaching that humble 
domicile by way of the rear, and while 
he was still within half a block of the 
premises he recognized the graceful 
curve of Mrs. De Mille’s back through 
the open window. With no conscious- 
ness of eavesdropping, he strained his 
ears to catch her words as he came 
nearer, for invariably he found her gay 
stream of nonsense stimulating. But 
the look of anticipation changed to one 
of profound surprise as the dwindling 
distance between him and the cottage 
made him spectator of the little scene 
enacted in the Larsons’ untidy kitchen. 

“By Jove!” he murmured, in his be- 
wilderment. The disgusted and tem- 
porarily neglected Larson infant, who 
was hanging over Jane’s shoulder while 
that lady and its mother wept, caught 
a glimpse of the man outside, and, per- 
haps, recognized in his look of astonish- 
ment a reflex of its own feelings. 

“Ah, goo,” it called out, tearfully, 
waving one hand feebly but sympa- 
thetically. 

“By Jove!” muttered Mr. Ormsby 
again, and then turned suddenly, and 
made his way with surprising but quiet 
dispatch down the path up which he 
had come. The Larson baby, choosing 
to regard his retreat in the light of a 
desertion, raised a lusty howl, which 
instantly brought Jane and his mother 
to their senses. 
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Ormsby meanwhile had repaired to 
the bungalow. From the drawer of the 
table which he used for a desk he took 
a bundle of closely written sheets and 
began to thumb them over, pausing here 
and there to read a passage. The more 
he read, the more dissatisfied he looked, 
and finally he rolled the papers up again 
and thrust them contemptuously on the 
table. Then he took out his pipe, filled 
it and lighted it, and puffed away in 
silence for a while. Presently he re- 
moved it and looked once more at the 
manuscript lying on the table. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated once more, 
and then replaced his pipe and went on 
smoking. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Moore, the 
venerable dame with whom he boarded, 
found him still sitting before the table, 
staring thoughtfully at the manuscript, 
his pipe out. She gave him a telegram 
and watched him inquisitively while he 
read it. “I have to run up to New York 
to-morrow,” he said, without looking 
up. “Have an early breakfast, please.” 

His landlady, who never spoke unless 
it was absolutely necessary, nodded sol- 
emnly and withdrew, and Ormsby took 
out some paper and began to write a 
note. When he had finished he read 
it over and then deliberately tore it up. 
Five other notes which he wrote shared 
the same fate. Finally he indited a 
brief one and addressed it to Mrs. De 
Mille. It informed her tersely that he 
had been called to town and would not 
return for three days. Sealing it, he 
went to the door of the bungalow, and, 
after whistling vigorously for five min- 
utes, succeeded in attracting the atten- 
tion of a tow-headed youngster, who 
was walking leisurely up the dust road. 

“Take this up to Willoughby Hall at 
once,” ordered Ormsby, sternly, slip- 
ping a coin into the grimy paw. 

“Yep,” answered the boy, cheerfully, 
and obediently trotted off in the direc- 
tion of the architectural monstrosity on 
the hill, Ormsby relentlessly follow- 
ing him with his eyes until he was out 
of sight. Alas! A grove of firs in- 
tervened between the bungalow and the 
house on the hill, and it was in this 
grove that the tow-headed urchin 
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dropped responsibility, thrust the note 
and coin in his pocket and “skinned” a 
tree for a nest. The coin was spent 
that very night, but it was not until a 
week later that, looking for a grass- 
hopper he had carefully stowed away in 
his pocket, the recreant one came across 
Ormsby’s note. The discovery was 
timely, for he was in need just then of 
a bit of paper to polish his agate bot- 
tle, a new treasure. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was raining; not spasmodically, 
with a suggestion of lifting skies be- 
tween frenzied outbursts, but steadily, 
drearily, insistently. Jane, sitting up in 
bed, drew the down coverlet cozily 
about her bare neck and half-clad arms, 
while she despondently looked out 
through the window at the dripping 
landscape. 

“Rain is bad enough in the city,” she 
mused, “but it’s simply impossible in the 
country. There, at least, you can get 
away from it, but here it seems to be 
all over.”” There was a tap on the door. 

“Come,” she called, and a maid en- 
tered with an appetizing breakfast on a 
tray. “Good-morning, Blanche,” said 
Jane. “Tell me what you do on a rainy 
day. You and Johnson won't be able 
to walk out this evening.” 

“We sits in the kitchen, miss,” said 
the little maid, primly, blushing to the 
roots of her mouse-colored hair. “Cook 
goes to bed early.” 

“Very obliging of cook,” commented 
Jane, as she sipped her coffee. “And 
that reminds me, Blanche, I want to ask 
you a question, and I want you to an- 
swer me truthfully. Are you trifling 
with Johnson ?” 

“Me, miss?” The maid’s face grew 
redder than ever, but she tossed her 
head. “I’m not triflin’.. Mr. Johnson 
keeps a-sayin’ as how he’s very fond o’ 
me, but I tells ’im he’s a city chap and 
says the same to all th’ gurls.” 

“You're right, Blanche, all the John- 
sons are a bad lot,” said Jane, pessi- 
mistically. “However’—for the little 
maid’s face looked suddenly downcast 


—“TI believe Johnson is one of the best 
of them, and that his intentions are se- 
rious.” The maid beamed. ‘And I 
would feel sorry to have you trifle with 
him, because I feel responsible for him 
while he’s down here. Avoid the rep- 
utation of being a flirt, Blanche.” Jane 
looked pensive. “It’s the hardest in the 
world to live down.” 

“Yes’m,” said the maid, politely. “Is 
there anythink I can do for you?” She 
adored Jane, and spent hours trying to 
do her hair the way Mrs. De Mille did 
hers. 

“No, I think not. Have the Will- 
oughbys had breakfast ?” 

“Hours ago, miss,” answered 
Blanche. Jane smiled. This breakfast 
in bed represented one of her most 
memorable victories over Aunt Susan, 
and imparted a particularly delicious 
flavor to her coffee and rolls. 

“Well, take the tray; I'll get up in 
an hour or so,” said Jane, deliberately 
composing herself for another nap. 

She dreamed of the bungalow and of 
Ormsby, and, when she finally dressed, 
it was with the defeated feeling of one 
who has striven hard to put certain 
thoughts out of her head, but who finds 
that they have taken possession even 
of her dreams. 

She saw Uncle Jacob and Aunt Susan 
for the first time at the luncheon table. 
The rain was still falling with what 
Jane called disgusting pertinacity. 

“Of course you’re not going out a 
day like this,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
in the disapproving voice she seemed 
to reserve for Jane and her husband. 
By “out” she meant the bungalow. Un- 
til Aunt Susan had spoken, Mrs. De 
Mille had made up her mind that a visit 
to the bungalow on such a day was out 
of the question, and that Ormsby would 
not expect her. Now, however, she 
found herself saying, perversely: “Out! 
Of course I’m going out. A woman 
who works for a living cannot afford 
to mind a little rain. I have an appoint- 
ment at the bungalow with Mr. Ormsby, 
and I have'to keep it.” 

Aunt Susan sniffed. “The neighbors 
are commenting e 





Jane held up a reproachful finger. 
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“No gossip, aunt!” she said, rebuking- 
ly. “Don’t you think that living in the 
country has a tendency—just a slight 
tendency—to make people too deeply 
interested in their neighbors’ affairs?” 
Jane looked excessively virtuous. “I’d 
hate, Aunt Susan, to have you degen- 
erate. But one has to be so careful!” 

Mrs. Willoughby deigned no re- 
sponse, and finished the meal in stony 
silence. Uncle Jacob, who found him- 
self unable to carry on a peaceful con- 
versation with Jane and his wife both 
present, stealthily perused the columns 
of a belated city paper he held on his 
knee. 

Immediately after her luncheon, Jane 
went to her room and got together her 
rainy-day things. When she sallied 
forth presently, she wore a coquettish- 
looking cap, a short, mannish coat and 
a skirt that was short enough to reveal 
not only a pair of the thinnest and most 
absurdly small Louis Quinze shoes, but 
a good bit of thin silk stocking as well. 
Jane, as she tripped along, surveyed 
her feet ruefully. “I know he'll say 
something sarcastic about my shoes,” 
she mused, “and they are ridiculous for 
a day like this, and I’ve no doubt they 
do show I haven’t a scrap of common 
sense—though I know women who 
never wear anything but common-sense 
shoes who haven’t any common sense to 
boast of. It’s simply a question of 
whether you’re athletic or not. Be- 
sides, f can explain to him that I really 
did try to wear a pair of Blanche’s, but 
they slipped off when they were but- 
toned up, and he'll have to admit that 
it’s much better for me to arrive at the 
bungalow in my own shoes, even though 
they’re more ridicuious, than in my 
stocking feet—which would have been 
the case had I worn Blanche’s. I'll 
tell——” Jane pulled herself up sharp 
with a sudden, angry flush. “I don’t 
know,” she said out loud, sharply, “why 
you’re always trying to placate him, 
Jane De Mille! Where’s your inde- 


pendence gone to?” Then she fixed her 
eyes firmly on the distant horizon and 
her thoughts on a new summer gown 
and marched independently on. 

To find the bungalow locked was like 
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a blow to her, and when she faced about 
to return home she felt suddenly very 
cold, very wet, very miserable and very 
forlorn. Then she recollected that he 
had told her once that there was al- 
ways a key under the mat in case she 
should come to the bungalow when he 
wasn’t there, and, reluctant to return 
to the dreariness of the Willoughby 
house, she searched for this, and, find- 
ing it, thrust it in the keyhole and 
opened the door. There was no fire in 
the fireplace, but there was material for 
one beside it, and, kneeling down in 
front of the cavernous opening, Jane 
laboriously constructed one and held 
out her hands gratefully to the warmth 
when the flames darted forth. She sur- 
veyed the room over her shoulder and 
was chilled afresh by its deserted air. 
“Can he have gone away without a 
word?” she wondered, and paled at the 
thought. 

“It’s no use denying you're in a very 
bad way about this Ormsby, Jane De 
Mille,” she reflected, pensively survey- 
ing the dancing flames. “You're rap- 
idly losing all your independence, and, 
what’s worse, your self-respect. And 
you haven’t the remotest reason for be- 
lieving that he cares a scrap for you.” 

She rose presently, and, moving his 
chair over to the fireplace, sat down in 
it and held out first one and then the 
other little high-heeled boot to dry. “If 
he loved me,” she observed to herself, 
“T really wouldn’t mind wearing thick 
soles and low heels.” 

Her shoes dry, she began to move 
restlessly about the room. Now, it is 
a curious fact that Jane had never ex- 
pressed and never felt any curiosity 
about the book Ormsby was writing, 
though she knew that she was furnish- 
ing the material for the heroine. In 
spite of herself, almost unconsciously, 
indeed, at first, she had become so ab- 
sorbed in the writer that the book 
became of secondary importance. To- 
day, however, his absence made every- 
thing that was intimately associated 
with him of interest to her, since they 
served, in a way, as a substitute for 
him. She picked up his pipe and held 
it caressingly against her cheek, and 
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then, with a guilty start, set it down 
again. She dropped her head on an 
open book he had evidently been read- 
ing,”and her eyes were dewy when she 
raised it. She came upon, finally, the 
bundle of papers he had tossed con- 
temptuously on the table the night be- 
fore, and recognized it as the manu- 
script upon which he had been working. 
She regarded it thoughtfully for a while 
and then her face brightened. 

“Why, how stupid of me!” she ex- 
claimed, aloud, and, going back to his 
chair, she seated herself in it once more 
and smoothed out the sheets. 

“He can’t possibly object to my read- 
ing it,” she reasoned, “since I’m in it. 
and it’s soon to be public property.” 
She stared at the title. “ ‘A Woman,’ ” 
she read aloud—‘that’s me, I suppose. 
Why”—with an odd, breathless little 
laugh—“it will be exactly like seeing 
for the first time a portrait done of 
yourself by some great painter—one of 
those artists who pay more attention to 
the soul than to the hair or the mouth 
or the eyes. I'll see myself as some- 
body else sees me. It’s—it’s going to 
be terribly exciting.” 

Yet, in spite of the curiosity she pro- 
fessed, Jane did not begin at once to 
read. Instead, she dropped the manu- 
script in her lap and stared for a while 
into the fire, her chin propped on her 
hand. Her thoughts ran on something 
like this: ‘‘You’ve never had such an 
awfully good time, Jane De Mille, 
though you’ve put up what Billie would 
call a pretty stiff bluff. You’ve never 
had anybody to really and truly care for 
you, unless it be Uncle Jacob, though 
plenty of people have admired you for 
what good looks you have or because 
you didn’t bore them. But if you should 
discover that somebody loved you for 
yourself alone, thought you a little bet- 
ter, perhaps, than you really are, you 
know—why, it’s just possible site.” 
catch in her breath put a stop to her 
reflections, and she unrolled the manu- 
script and began to read. 

The fire was dying down, but, tena- 
cious of life as some very old man who 
has prolonged his years through will 
power alone, it shot forth unexpected 





flames at infrequent intervals. These 
lighted up Jane’s face, and such changes 
did they reveal with each succeeding 
appearance that they might have been 
the withering years. The patter of the 
rain on the roof, the rustle of the sheets 
as they fell from her hand and fluttered 
to the floor, the occasional sputter of 
the fire—these for the next two hours 
were the only sounds heard in the bun- 
galow. When the last page joined the 
others that lay scattered about in dis- 
order on the floor, Mrs. De Mille stared 
for a few seconds straight ahead of her, 
and then, with a quivering sigh, buried 
her head on the arm of the chair and 
began to cry. 


It lacked half an hour of dinner time, 
and Jacob Willoughby sat alone in the 
stuffy library. The owner of Willough- 
by Hall was not what could be called 
sentimental, but in the twilight hour, 
and especially when the weather neces- 
sitated an open fire, he was apt, if Susan 
Willoughby was in a remote part of the 
house, to let his thoughts stray back to 
a time when she was not, so far «as 
Jacob Willoughby was concerned, and 
when a slim young creature, addicted 
to pink and blue muslins, but with 
neither family nor prospects, was the 
sun of his days, the moon and stars of 
his nights. He had been sensible and 
never regretted it—that is, hardly ever. 
To-night, however, the dancing flames 
that glorified the duil room reminded 
him of the grace of his boyhood’s love, 
and the dreary splash, splash, of the 
rain outside, of the gray monotony of 
the years that lay behind him and of 
those other dull and purposeless years 
that stretched out before him. 

And when presently a pale Jane broke 
in upon this reverie, Jacob was forced 
to brush his hands across his eyes twice 
to make sure it was Jane and not the 
slim young creature to whom he had 
brought the early crocuses in the spring- 
time of his youth. Neither knew exact- 
ly how it happened, but Jane found 
herself sobbing out her story on Uncle 
Jacob’s broad bosom, and feeling 
strangely comforted by the tender pres- 
sure of his pudgy hand upon her shoul- 
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der. When she cried out that she could 
not stand it to have that hateful book 
come out, and to listen to the com- 
ments upon it, it was Uncle Jacob who 
suggested that a trip abroad might ac- 
complish wonders in the way of making 
her forget both the man and the book. 
Not that he believed it—he lied gal- 
lantly there—but he had his reward in 
seeing the face he loved brighten some- 
what. 

And when Jane stole away with a 
check in her hand, leaving him to ex- 
plain to Aunt Susan her absence from 
dinner and her early departure in the 
morning, in spite of the ordeal that 
lay before him, there was a warm glow 
underneath the white vest, a glow which 
even the approaching grenadier - like 
tread of Aunt Susan could not dispel. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was the last Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, and Mrs. Hardenburgh was giv- 
ing the first of her usual series of at- 
homes. An inveterate lion hunter was 
this clever woman of sixty-odd sum- 
mers, whose hair was as thick and 
golden as a débutante’s, and whose com- 
plexion as pink and white. This af- 
ternoon she was in a particularly com- 
placent mood, for she had arranged a 
piquant double attraction for her guests. 
When, however, by six o’clock, both at- 
tractions had failed to materialize, the 
faintest suggestion of a frown ap- 
peared on her remarkably smooth brow. 
Five minutes later the appearance of a 
newcomer had dispelled it, and the 
hostess was her humorous, smiling self. 

The newcomer was Jane—Jane in a 
gown every line of which spoke Paris, 
in a dream of a hat that sat on her 
proud little head like a coronet; Jane, 
in short, in a perfect get-up and in 
radiant health and spirits. Personally, 
we'd prefer to set it down that she 
looked pale, distrait ; that “concealment, 
like a worm i’ the bud,” etc.; but it 
would not be true. Whatever the suf- 
fering within—and there was a rather 
deep, intent look about the eyes—Mrs. 
De Mille presented an unconquered, 
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nay, a self-satisfied, front to this little 
New York world, and was looking her 
very best. 

As she made her way slowly down 
the long room to where her hostess 
stood, it occurred to her that she was 
causing something of a sensation. At 
first she modestly ascribed it to the fact 
that she had been away for six months, 
and that this was her first public ap- 
pearance since her return. It dawned 
upon her presently, however, that the 
rooms were filled with strangers, prin- 
cipally, and as the interest deepened 
rather than lessened with her slow ad* 
vance, she was forced to acknowledge 
to herself that something beside her 
lengthened absence was responsible for 
the attention she was receiving. The 
more puzzled she grew, the more con- 
fidently she carried herself, and when 
a very young bud in a very high treble 
agitatedly remarked to a blasé youth: 
“She’s not a bit disappointing, is she?” 
it expressed in words the verdict of the 
rooms. 

After greeting Mrs. Hardenburgh, 
the first familiar face Jane encountered 
was Mr. Scott’s: 

“So you’ve gone and gotten your- 
self engaged, faithless one?” she ob- 
served, reproachfully, after they had 
shaken hands. 

“Oh, I say, Jane ” he began, in 
exactly the same tone with which he 
was wont, in the past, to preface one of 
his numerous proposals. 

Jane regarded him with mock hor- 
ror. “Billie, Billie, don’t tell me you 
are going to propose!’’ she exclaimed, 
disapprovingly. “One rather expects 
proposals from the married men now- 
adays, but from newly engaged ones, 
fie! fie !”’ 

Mr. Scott colored high. “You can’t 
think how the sight of you makes my 
heart beat,” he said, agitatedly. 

“Nonsense!” retorted Jane, snub- 
bingly. “Point out your girl in- 
stantly.” 

Pulling himself together with a pal- 
pable effort, Mr. Scott indicated a 
sparkling brunette, one of a group of 
débutantes who were watching Jane 
with intense interest. 
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“Why, she’s adorable!” exclaimed 
Mrs. De Mille. “Present me.” And 
Mr. Scott, looking suddenly very proud, 
offered his arm. 

“T’ve read the book,” murmured the 
little brunette, ecstatically, after Jane 
had offered her felicitations. “It must 
be beautiful to be written about like 
that.” 

Mrs. De Mille stared and then grew 
pale. “The book!” she echoed. “I— 
I don’t know what you mean!” 

“Why, I thought began Mr. 
Scott’s pretty fiancée, looking as though 
she regretted her own impulsiveness. 
But before she had a chance to explain, 
a tall and extremely well-dressed young 
matron bore down upon Jane and tri- 
umphantly carried her off. 

“How well you’re looking, Betty,” 
observed Jane, surveying her friend 
rather wistfully, when they were seated 
in a quiet corner. . 

“That’s because I’m so happy,” an- 
swered that lady, promptly. “Maurice 
is such a dear! And now, Jane, tell 
me, when is the engagement to be an- 
nounced ?” 

Mrs. De Mille opened her eyes very 
wide. ‘Engagement!’ she cried. “I 
don’t know what you're talking about. 
Whose engagement ?” 

“Why, yours and Mr. Ormsby’s,” re- 
torted her friend. “Every line of the 
book shows he’s desperately in love with 
you. Did you refuse him?” 

Jane clutched Mrs. McClurg’s hand. 
“Ts that awful book out, and does every- 
body think it’s me?” she demanded, in 
a voice that trembled in spite of her ef- 
fort to control it. 

Mrs. McClurg looked at her in as- 
tonishment. “Awful book!” she ex- 
claimed. “I don’t know what you’re 
talking about. Mr. Ormsby’s novel is 
the success of the year, and the heroine 
is an extremely flattering picture of you. 
All your friends have recognized it, and 
they all agree with me.” 

Jane rose. “If my friends think I’m 
the heartless and idiotic creature that 
book pictures, then I have no friends,” 
she said, coldly. “Good-by, Betty.” 
She turned to go, but Mrs. McClurg 
caught her hand. 








“T don’t believe you’ve read the book, 
Jane de Mille,” she said. ‘The hero- 
ine is not heartless. She’s a perfectly 
adorable creature, and everybody—all 
the women envy you.” 

“T haven’t seen the book,” admitted 
Jane, “but I read the manuscript, and 
my recollection is that the author placed 
me a good deal lower than the angels, to 
state it mildly. I never want to see 
it.” 

“T can’t understand; there must be 
some mistake!” exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Clurg. “Just wait here a minute.” She 
glided out from behind the screen of 
palms, and, after a brief absence, came 
back to the nook with a small, quietly 
bound little book in her hand. ‘Read 
that!’ she commanded, triumphantly, 
opening it and pointing to the title-page. 

Reluctantly Jane raised her eyes and 
took in the brief contents. “The 
Woman, by John Ormsby,” she read, 
and then, underneath, a single line, “To 
her who inspired it,” and underneath 
that again this fragment of verse: 

Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small 

glory; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story; 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making worse what nature made so 

clear, 

And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired everywhere. 
“Betty.” Jane lifted her head and 

looked at her friend with sudden inspi- 

ration. 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. McClurg, not 
too enthusiastically, for it had just oc- 
curred to her that Mrs. De Mille had 
concealed a great deal. 

“T want to sneak, and I want to take 
this book with me,” explained the latter, 
shamelessly. “I don’t believe I have 
read it. Can you—will you cover my 
retreat ?” 

Mrs. McClurg looked only half ap- 
peased and dubious. “Mr. Ormsby is 
coming here this afternoon,” she said, 
severely. “I happen to know that Mrs. 
Hardenburgh has been rejoicing at the 
thought that you were to meet here in 
her drawing room.” 

“Neat little arrangement,” observed 
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Jane, ironically. Then she became sud- 
denly frightened. “I must go at once,” 
she said. “Oh, Betty, don’t you see 
that I can’t see him here? Help me, 
there’s a good girl, and come to me to- 
morrow—lI have the same apartment, 
you know—and I'll tell you everything.” 

And Mrs. McClurg, who was by no 
means hard-hearted, relented. When 
the big doors finally closed upon Jane, 
she gave a sigh of relief, but it ended 
with a gasp, for she found herself face 
to face with John Ormsby, who, im- 
maculately attired, was ascending the 
brownstone steps. 

“How d’ye do?” said Mrs. De Mille, 
airily, extending her hand and hoping 
fervently at the same time that the book 
which she had tucked away underneath 
her arm was invisible. 

He took her hand, but did not re- 
spond to her salutation, only gazed hun- 
grily into her face. 

“Where in the world have you been 
hiding yourself?” he demanded, finally, 
when Jane, with an effort, had removed 
her hand. 

“Sounds as though I were a crimi- 
nal,” commented Jane. “Did you miss 
any spoons at the bungalow?” 

He did not answer, only continued to 
stare at her, and so she went on, nerv- 
ously: ‘I’ve been in Paris chiefly. 
Some people don’t like Paris in the 
summer time, but I adore it. But you’re 
Mrs. Hardenburgh’s lion. I mustn’t de- 
tain you. Au revoir!’ She started 
down the steps, but he followed her de- 
terminedly. “If you think I’m going to 
lose sight of you after my long search, 
you’re mistaken,” he said, quietly. 

“Mrs. Hardenburgh will be furious, 
and you will be very impolite, if you 
don’t go in at once,” said Jane, tuck- 
ing the little book further out of sight. 

“T loathe those things,” he answered, 
disrespectfully. “I only consented to 
come because I was told you might be 
there. But if Paradise was just inside, 
and 





“Hades,” interrupted Jane, demurely. 

“And you were outside, nothing 
would induce me to go in.” 

“The inference is so odious I refuse 
to be flattered,” she said, “but you 
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never were good at making pretty 
speeches. If you’re coming with me’— 
briskly—“you’ll have to walk. I’m 
economizing. Uncle Jacob is giving 
me an allowance, and I’m living on it.” 

“But you’re rich, or almost rich, in 
your own right,” said Mr. Ormsby, as 
they walked along. ‘The book prom- 
ises to be preposterously successful, and 
half the royalties are yours, you know.” 

Jane grew suddenly frigid. “I beg 
that you will not refer to that wretched 
affair,’ she said, haughtily. “I have 
not read your book, and I am not inter- 
ested in it.” 

Mr. Ormsby’s face became very 
downcast. “I was in hopes that you had 
read it, and that it would explain 

“There is really nothing to explain,” 
interrupted Jane. “I acted on a reck- 
less impulse, and was bored for my 
pains. I have no wish to read your 
kook, though”—civilly—“I’m glad for 
your sake it promises to be a success.” 

Mrs. De Mille’s fall followed fast on 
the heels of her little exhibition of pride. 
A boy hurrying by with a bundle jostled 
her arm, and the book she had been en- 
deavoring to conceal fell to the pave- 
ment. In stooping to recover it, Mr. 
Ormsby recognized it, but he returned 
it to her without comment, and Jane 
perversely chose to feel affronted at 
his silence. 

“T met a friend at Mrs. Harden- 
burgh’s who was quite enthusiastic 
about the book, and to please her I con- 
sented to take it home to read,” she ex- 
claimed, coldly. 

“T would not bother myself about it, 
if I were you; it’s a poor thing,” he re- 
turned, just as coldly. They walked 
for a square in silence, a silence that, 
strange to relate, was not broken first 
by Jane but by her companion. 

“T have an explanation to make, and, 
in spite of the risk I run of further of- 
fending you, I must make it,” he said, 
distantly. “When I wrote that first 
absurd sketch I did not understand you. 
I thought that you were as frivolous 
and as heartless as you appeared on the 
surface.” ; 

“Indeed!” commented Jane, tilting 
her chin scornfully. 
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“And then something happened 
he paused. 

“What was it?” she asked, eagerly, 
and bit her lip in vexation at herself for 
displaying curiosity. 

“I’m not going to tell you that,” he 
responded, coolly, “but it helped me to 
an understanding of you. And then I 
was called to New York, and I found 
when I got back that you had been at 
the bungalow—you left your handker- 
chief there, you know—and that you 
had read the sketch, for the papers were 
scattered about the floor, and I realized 
that——’”’ he hesitated. 

“You realized what?” said jane, de- 
fiantly. 

“That I loved you,” he concluded, 
quietly. 

The acknowledgment was so unex- 
pected that it disconcerted Mrs. De 
Mille, and she had nothing to say. 





“T suppose that bores you, too?” he 
said, half ironically. 

“This is where I live,” was her only 
response. They had reached the en- 
trance to a smart uptown apartment 
house, and Jane paused. Her tone was 
not exactly a dismissal one, and, as she 
faced him, Ormsby stared at her anx- 
iously. 

“Ts there—can there be any hope for 
me ” he began. 

“While there’s life there’s hope, you 
know,” retorted Jane, frivolously. “But 
I was just about to suggest that if 
you’re quite certain you don’t want to 
go back to Mrs. Hardenburgh’s, [ll 
give you a cup of tea.” 

Her tone was noncommittal, but as 
she led the way to the elevator, she 
looked back at him over her shoulder 
and laughed softly, and a great joy 
transfigured John Ormsby’s face. 

















TO A ROADSIDE CEDAR 


**T-IS not for thee in ancient walks to throw 
Thy pointed shadows o’er the sculptured stone, 
Where marble fixes some immortal moan 
Of art; nor, gathering gloom where waters flow 
Past groves Lethean, crypts of human woe, 


To lift thy cheering spires. 


Thy lot is strown 


In newer, happier climes and lands unknown 
lo classic realms of storied pomps and show. 


For thou, dear gnomon of the passing hour, 





Green sentinel of sunny lanes and fields, 
Whose sturdy watch defies harsh winter’s knell, 
Art guardian of the humblest homes, where dwell 
The simple folk, the yeomanry that wields 
In peopled might all that men crave of power! 
Harvey MAITLAND Watts. 

















XXIII. 
Sue XT day Langdon’s 


stocks wavered, going 
up a little, going down 
a little, closing at prac- 
tically the same figures 
at which they had 
opened. Then I sprang 
my sensation—that 
Langdon and his particular clique, 
though they controlled the Textile 
Trust, did not own so much as one- 
fiftieth of its voting stock. True “cap- 
tains of industry” that they were, they 
made their profits not out of dividends, 
but out of side schemes which absorbed 
about two-thirds of the earnings of the 
Trust, and out of gambling in its bonds 
and stocks. I said in conclusion: 





The largest owner of the stock is Walter 
G. Edmunds, of Chicago—an honest* man. 
Send your voting proxies to him, and he 
can take the Textile Company away from 
those now plundering it. 

As the annual election of the Trust 
was only six weeks away, Langdon and 
his clique were in a panic. They rushed 
into the market and bought frantically, 
the public bidding against them. Lang- 
don himself went to Chicago to rea- 
son with Edmunds—that is, to try to 
find out at what figure he could be 
bought. And so on, day after day, I 
faithfully reporting to the public the 
main occurrences behind the scenes. 
The Langdon attempt to regain control 
by purchases of stock failed. He and 
his allies made what must have been to 
them appalling sacrifices. But even at 
the high prices they offered, compara- 
tively little of the stock appeared. 
“T’ve caught them,” said I to Joe— 











the first time, and the last, during that 
campaign that I indulged in a boast. 

“If [edmunds sticks to you,” replied 
Joe. 

But Edmunds did not. I do not 
know at what price he sold himself. 
Probably it was pitifully small; cupidity 
usually snatches the instant the bait 
tickles its nose. But I do know that my 
faith in human nature got its severest 
shock. “You are down this morning,” 
said Thornley, when I looked in on him 
at his bank. “I don’t think I ever be- 
fore saw you show that you were in 
low spirits.” 

“T’ve found out a man with whom I'd 
have trusted my life,” said I. ‘“Some- 
times I think all men are dishonest. 
I’ve tried to be an optimist like you, 
and have told myself that most men 
must be honest or ninety-five per cent. 
of the business couldn’t be done on 
credit as it is.” 

Thornley smiled, like an old man at 
the enthusiasm of a youngster. “That 
proves nothing as to honesty,” said he. 
“Tt simply shows that men can _ be 
counted on to do what it is to their 
plain interest to do. The truth is—and 
a fine truth, too—most men wish and try 
to be honest. Give ’em a chance to re- 
sist their own weaknesses. Don’t trust 
them. Trust—that’s the making of false 
friends and the filling of jails.” 

“And palaces,” I added. 

“And palaces,” assented he. “Every 
vast fortune is a monument to the cre- 
dulity of men. . Instead of getting after 
these heavy-laden rascals, Matthew, 
you'd better have turned your attention 
to the public that has made rascals of 
them by leaving its property un- 
guarded.” 
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Fortunately, Edmunds had held out, 
or, rather, Langdon had delayed ap- 
proaching him, long enough for me to 
gain my main point. The uproar over 
the Textile Trust had become so great 
that the national Department of Com- 
merce dared not refuse an investiga- 
tion; and I straightway began to spread 
out in my daily letters the facts of the 
Trust’s enormous earnings and of the 
shameful sources of those earnings. 
Thanks to Langdon’s political pull, the 
President appointed as investigator one 
of those rascals who carefully build 
themselves good reputations to enable 
them to charge higher prices for dirty 
work, But with my facts before the 
people, whitewash was impossible. 

I was expecting emissaries from 
Langdon, for I knew he must now be 
actually in straits. Even the Universal 
Life didn’t dare lend him money, and 
was trying to call in the millions it had 
loaned him. But I was astounded when 
my private door opened and Mrs. Lang- 
don ushered herself in. 

“Don’t blame your boy, Mr. Black- 
lock,” cried she, gayly, exasperatingly 
confident that I was as delighted with 
her as she was with herself. “I told him 
you were expecting me and didn’t give 
him a chance to stop me.” 

I assumed she had come to give me 
wholly undeserved thanks for reveng- 
ing her upon her recreant husband. I 
tried to look civil and courteous, but I 
felt that my face was darkening—her 
very presence forced forward things I 
had been keeping in the far background 
of my mind. “How can I be of serv- 
ice to you, madam?” said I. 

“T bring you good news,” she replied 
—and I noted that she no longer looked 
haggard and wretched, that her beauty 
was once more smiling with a certain 
girlishness, like a young widow’s when 
she finds her consolation. “Mowbray 
and I have made it up,” she explained. 

I simply listened, probably looking 
as grim as I felt. 

“T knew you would be interested,” 
she went on. “Indeed, it means almost 
as much to you as to me. It brings 
peace to two families.” 

Still I did not relax. 
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“And so,” she continued, a little un- 
easy, “I came to you immediately.” 

I continued to listen as if I were 
waiting for her to finish and depart. 

“If you want, I’ll go to Anita.” Nat- 
ural feminine tact would have saved her 
from this rawness; but, convinced that 
she was a “great lady” by the flattery 
of servants and shopkeepers and sensa- 
tional newspapers and social climbers, 
she had long since discarded tact as 
worthy only of the lowly and of the as- 
piring before they “arrive.” 

“You are too kind,” said I. ‘Mrs. 
Blacklock and I feel competent to take 
care of our own affairs.” 

“Please, Mr. Blacklock,” she said, 
realizing that she had blundered, “‘don’t 
take my directness the wrong way. Life 
is too short for pose and pretense about 
the few things that really matter. Why 
shouldn’t we be frank with each other ?” 

“T trust you will excuse me,” said I, 
moving toward the door—I had not 
seated myself when she did. “I think 
I have made it clear that we have noth- 
ing to discuss.” 

“You have the reputation of being 
generous and too big for hatred. That 
is why I have come to you,” said she, 
her expression confirming my _ suspi- 
cion of the real and only reason for her 
visit. ‘Mowbray and I are completely 
reconciled—completely, you understand. 
And I want you to be generous, and 
not keep on with this attack. I am in- 
volved even more than he. He has used 
up his fortune in defending mine. Now 
you are simply trying to ruin me—not 
him, but me. The President is a friend 
of Mowbray’s, and he'll call off this 
horrid investigation, and everything’ll 
be all right, if you’ll only stop.” 

“Who sent you here?” I asked. 

“T came of my own accord,” she pro- 
tested. Then, realizing from the sound 
of her voice that she could not have 
convinced me with a tone so uncon- 
vincing, she hedged with: “It was my 
own suggestion, really it was.” 

“And your husband permitted you to 
come to me?” 

She flushed. 

“And you have accepted his over- 
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tures when you knew he made them only 
because he needed your money ?” 

She hung her head. “I love him,” 
she said, simply. Then she looked 
j straight at me, and I somehow liked her 
expression. “A woman has no false 
pride when love is at stake,” she said. 
“We leave that to you men.” 

“Love!” I retorted, rather satirically, 
I imagine. “How much had your own 
imperiled fortune to do with your be- 
ing so forgiving?” 





“Something,” she admitted. “You 
must remember I have children. I must 


future. I don’t want 
them to be poor. I want them to have 
the station they were born to.” She 
went to one of the windows overlook- 
ing the street. “Look here!” she said. 
; I stood beside her. The window was 
: not far above the street level. Just be- 
low us was a handsome victoria, coach- 
man, harness, horses, all most proper, 
a footman rigid at the step. A crowd 
had gathered round—in those stirring 
days when I was the chief subject of 
conversation wherever men were inter- 
ested in money—and where are they 
not?—there was almost always a 
crowd before my offices. In the car- 
riage sat two children, a boy and a girl, 
hardly more than babies. They were 
gorgeously overdressed, after the vul- 
gar fashion of aristocrats and apers 
of aristocracy.- They sat stiffly, like 
little scions of royalty, with that ex- 
pression of complacent superiority 
which one so often sees on the faces 
of the little children of the very 
rich—and some not so little, too. The 
thronging loungers were gaping in true 
New York “lower class” awe; the 
children were literally swelling with de- 
lighted vanity. If they had been pam- 
pered pet dogs, one would have laughed. 
As they were human beings, it filled me 
with sadness and pity. 

“For their sake, Mr. Blacklock,” she 
pleaded, her mother love wholly hiding 
from her the features of the spectacle 
that most impressed me. 

“Your husband has deceived you 
about your fortune, Mrs. Langdon,” I 
said, gently. “You can tell him what I 
am about to say, or not, as you please. 


think of their 
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But my advice is that you keep it to 
yourself. Even if the present situation 
develops, as seems probable, develops as 
Mr. Langdon fears, you will not be left 
without a fortune—a very large for- 
tune, most people would think, But Mr. 
Langdon will have little or nothing— 
indeed, I think he is practically de- 
pendent on you now.” 

‘What I have is his,” she said. 

“That is generous,” replied I, “but is 
it prudent? You wish to keep him—se- 
curely. Don’t tempt him by a generos- 
ity he would only abuse.” 

She thought it over. “The idea of 
holding a man in that way is repellent 
to me,” said she, obviously posing for 
my benefit. 

“If the man happens to be one that 
can be held in no other way,” said I, 
moving significantly toward the door, 
“one must overcome one’s repugnance 
—or be despoiled and abandoned.” 

“Thank you,” she said, giving me her 
hand. “Thank you—more than I can 
say.” She had forgotten entirely that 
she came to plead for her husband. 
“And I hope that you will soon be as 
happy as I am.” 

I bowed, and when there was the 
closed door between us, I laughed, not 
at all pleasantly. “This New York!” I 
said aloud. “This New York that dab- 
bles its slime of sordidness and snob- 
bishness on every flower in the garden 
of human nature.” I took from my in- 
side pocket the picture of Anita I al- 
ways carried. “Are you like that?” | 
demanded of it. And it seemed to an- 
swer: “Yes, I am.” Did I tear the 
picture up? No. I kissed it as if it 


’ 


were the magnetic reality. “I don’t 
care what you are,” I cried. “I want 
you! I want you!” 

“Fool!” you are saying. Precisely 


what I called myself. And you? Is 
it the one you ought to love that you 
give your heart to? Is it the one that 
understands you and sympathizes with 
you? Or is it the one whose presence 
gives you visions of paradise and whose 
absence blots out the light? 

I loved her. Yet I would have torn 
out my life before I would have taken 
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her on any terms that did not make her 
wholly mine. 


XXIV. 


Now that Updegraff is dead, I am 
free to tell of our relations. 

My acquaintance with him was more 
casual than with any other of “The 
Seven.” From the outset of my career 
I made it a rule never to deal with un- 
derstrappers, always to get in touch 
with the man who had the final say. 
Thus, as the years went by, I grew into 
intimacy with the great men of finance 
where many with better natural facili- 
ties for knowing them remained in an 
outer circle. But with Updegraff, inter- 
ested only in enterprises west of the 
Mississippi and keeping Denver as his 
legal residence and exploiting himself 
as a Western man who hated Wall 
Street, I had a mere bowing acquaint- 
ance. This was not important, however, 
as each knew the other well by reputa- 
tion. Our common intimacies made us 
intimates for all practical purposes. 

Our connection was established soon 
after the development of my campaign 
against the Textile Trust had shown 
that I was after a big bag of the biggest 
game. We happened to have the same 
secret broker; and I suppose it was in 
his crafty brain that the idea of bring- 
ing us together was born. Be that as 
it may, he by gradual stages intimated 
to me that Updegraff would convey me 
secrets of “The Seven” in exchange for 
a guarantee that I would not attack his 
interests. I do not know what his mo- 
tive in tlis treachery was—probably a 
desire to curb the power of his asso- 
ciates in industrial despotism. Each of 
“The Seven” hated and feared and sus- 
pected the other six with far more than 
the ordinary and proverbial rich man’s 
jealous dislike of other rich men. There 
was not one of them that did not bear 
the ever-smarting scars of vicious 
wounds, front and back, received from 
his fellows; there was not one that did 
not cherish the hope of overthrowing 
the rule of Seven and establishing the 
rule of One. At any rate, I accepted 
Updegraff’s proposition; thenceforth, 








though he stopped speaking to me when 
we happened to meet, as did all the 
other big bandits and most of their 
parasites and procurers, he kept me 
informed of every act “The Seven” 
resolved upon. 

Thus I knew all about their ‘“gentle- 
men’s agreement” to support the stock 
market, and that they had made Tavi- 
stock their agent for resisting any and 
all attempts to lower prices, and had 
given him practically unlimited funds 
to draw upon as he needed. I had 
Tavistock sounded on every side, but 
found no weak spot. There was no ras- 
cality he would not perpetrate for who- 
ever employed him; but to his employer 
he was as loyal as a woman to a bad 
man. And for a time it looked as if 
“The Seven” had checkmated me. 
Those outsiders who had invested heav- 
ily in the great enterprises through 
which “The Seven” ruled were dispos- 
ing of their holdings — cautiously, 
through fear of breaking the market. 
Money would pile up in the banks— 
money paid out by “The Seven” for 
their bonds and stocks, of which the 
people had become deeply suspicious. 
Then these deposits would be with- 
drawn—and I knew they were going 
into real estate investments, because 
news of a boom in real estate and in 
building was coming in from every- 
where. But prices on the Stock Ex- 
change continued to advance. 

“They are too strong for you,” said 
Joe. “They will hold the market up 
until the public loses faith in you. Then 
they will sell out at boom prices, as the 
people rush in to buy.” 

I might have wavered had I not been 
seeing Tavistock every day. He con- 
tinued to wear his devil-may-care air; 
but I observed that he was aging swift- 
ly—and I knew what that meant. 
Fighting all day to prevent breaks in the 
crucial stocks; planning most of the 
night how to prevent breaks the next 
day; watching the reserve resources of 
“The Seven” melt away. Those re- 
serves were vast; also, “The Seven” 
controlled the United States Treasury, 
and were using its resources as their 
own; they were buying securities that 
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would be almost worthless if they lost, 
but if they won, would be rebought by 
the public at the old swindling prices, 
when “confidence” was restored. But 
there was I, cannonading away from an 
impregnable position; as fast as they 
repaired breaches in their walls, my big 
guns of publicity tore new breaches. 
No wonder Tavistock had thinner hair 
and wrinkles and the drawn look about 
the eyes, nose and mouth. 

With the battle thus raging doubt- 
fully all along the line, on the one side 
“The Seven” and their armies of money 
and mercenaries and impressed slaves, 
on the other side the public, I in com- 
mand, you will say that my yearning for 
distraction must have been gratified. 
If the road from his cell were long 
enough, the condemned man would be 
fretting less about the gallows than 
about the tight shoe that was making 
him limp and wince at every step. Be- 
sides, in human affairs it is the personal, 
always the personal. I soon got used 
to the crowds, to the big headlines in 
the newspapers, to the routine of can- 
nonade and reply. But the old thorn, 
pressing persistently—I could not get 
used to that. In the midst of the adula- 
tion, of the blares upon the trumpets 
of fame that saluted my waking and 
were wafted to me as I fell asleep at 
night—in the midst of all the turmoil, I 
was often in a great and brooding si- 
lence, longing for her, now with the 
imperious energy of passion, and now 
with the sad ache of love. What was 
she doing? What was she thinking? 
Now that Langdon had again played 
her false for the old price, with what 
eyes was she looking into the future? 

Alva, settled in a West Side apart- 
ment not far from the ancestral white 
elephant, telephoned, asking me to come. 
I went, because she could and would 
give me news of Anita. But as I en- 
tered her little drawing room, I said: 
“Tt was curiosity that brought me. I 
wished to see how you were installed.” 

“Isn’t it nice and small?” cried she. 
“Billy and I haven’t the slightest diffi- 
culty in finding each other—as people 
so often have in the big houses.” And 
it was Billy this and Billy that, and what 
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Billy said and thought and felt—and 
before they were married, she had called 
him William, and had declared “Billy” 
to be the most offensive combination of 
letters that ever fell from human lips. 

“T needn’t ask if you are happy,” said 
I, presently, with a dismal failure at 
looking cheerful. “I can’t stay but a 
moment,” I added, and if I had obeyed 
my feelings, I’d have risen up and taken 
myself and my pain away from sur- 
roundings as hateful to me as a summer 
sunrise in a death chamber. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in some confu- 
sion. “Then excuse me.” And she 
hastened from the room. 

I thought she had gone to order, 
or perhaps to bring, the tea. The long 
minutes dragged away until ten had 
passed. Hearing a rustling in the hall, 
I rose, intending to take leave the in- 
stant she appeared. The rustling 
stopped just outside. I waited a few 
seconds, cried, ‘Well, I’m off. Next 
time I want to be alone, I'll know where 
to come,” and advanced to the door. It 
was not Alva hesitating there; it was 
Anita. 

“T beg your pardon,” said I, coldly. 

If there had been room to pass I 
should have gone. What devil pos- 
sessed me? Certainly in all our rela- 
tions I had found her direct and frank; 
if anything, too frank. Doubtless it 
was the influence of my associations 
downtown, where for so many months I 
had been dealing with the “short-card” 
crowd of high finance, who would not 
play the game straight even where that 
was the easy way to win. My long, 
steady stretch in that stealthy and sinu- 
ous company had put me in the state 
of mind in which it is impossible to 
credit any human being with a motive 
that is decent or an action that is not 
a dead-fall. Thus the obvious change 
in her made no impression on me. Her 
haughtiness, her coldness, were gone, 
and with them had gone all that had 
been least like her natural self, most 
like the repellent conventional pattern 
to which her mother and her associates 
had molded her. But I was saying to 
myself: “A trap! Langdon has gone 
back to his wife. She turns to me.” 
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And I loved her and hated her. “Nev- 
er,” thought I, “has she shown so poor 
an opinion of me as now.” 

“My uncle told me day before yes- 
terday that it was not he, but you,” she 
said, lifting her eyes to mine. It is in- 
conceivable to me now that I could have 
misread their honest story; yet I did. 

“T had no idea your uncle’s notion of 
honor was also eccentric,” said I, with 
a satirical smile that made the blood 
rush to her face. 

“That is unjust to him,” she replied, 
earnestly. “He says he made you no 
promise of secrecy. And he confessed 
to me only because he wished to con- 
vince me that he had good reason for 
his high opinion of you.” 

“Really!” said I, ironically. ‘And no 
doubt he found you open wide to con- 
viction—now.”’ This a subtlety to let 
her know that I understood why she 
was seeking me. ; 

“No,” she answered, lowering her 
eyes. “I knew—better than he.” 

For an instant this, spoken in a voice 
I had long given up hope of ever hear- 
ing from her, staggered my cynical 
conviction. Then I said, mockingly: 
“Doubtless your opinion of me has been 
improving steadily ever since you heard 
that Mrs. Langdon has recovered her 
husband.” 

She winced as if I had struck her. 
“Oh!” she murmured. If she had been 
the ordinary woman, who in every crisis 
with man instinctively resorts to weak- 
ness’ strongest weakness, tears, I might 
have a very different story to tell: But 
she fought back the tears in which her 
eyes were swimming and gathered her- 
self together. “That is brutal,” she said, 
with not a touch of haughtiness, but not 
humbly, either. “But I deserve it.” 

“There was a time,” I went on, swept 
in a swift current of cold rage—“there 
was a time when I would have taken 
you on almost any terms. A man never 
makes a complete fool of himself about 
a woman but once in his life, they say. 
I have done my time—and it is over.” 

She sighed wearily. “Langdon came 
to see me soon after I left your house 
and went to my uncle,” she said. “I 
will tell you what happened.” 
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“I do not wish to hear,” replied I. 
“IT have been waiting impatiently ever 
since you left for news of your plans.” 

She grew white, and my heart smote 
me. She came into the room and seated 
herself. “Won't you stop, please, for a 
moment longer?” she said. “I hope 
that, at least, we can part without bitter- 
ness. I understand now that everything 
is over between us. A woman’s vanity 
makes her belief that a man cares for 
her die hard. I am convinced now— 
I assure you I am. I shall trouble you 
no more about the past. But I have the 
right to ask you to hear me when I say 
that Langdon came, and that I myself 
sent him away; sent him back to his 
wife.” 

“Touching — self-sacrifice,” said I, 
ironically. 

“No,” she replied. “I cannot claim 
any credit. I sent him away only be- 
cause you and Alva had taught me how 
to judge him better. I do not despise 
him as do you; I know too well what 
has made him what he is. But I had to 
send him away.” 

My comment was an incredulous look 
and shrug. “I must be going,” I said. 

“You do not believe me?” she asked. 

“In my place, would you believe?” 
replied I. “You say I have taught you. 
Well, you have taught me, too—for in- 
stance, that your years and years on 
your knees in the musty temple of con- 
ventionality before false gods have 
made you—fit only for the Langdon 
sort of thing. You have forgotten how 
to stand erect, and your eyes cannot 
bear the light.” 

“T am sorry,” she said, slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, “that your faith in me has died 
just when I might, perhaps, have justi- 
fied it. Ours has been a pitiful series 
of misunderstandings.” 

“A trap! <A trap!’ I was warning 
myself. ‘“You’ve been a fool long 
enough, Blacklock.’’ And aloud I said: 
“Well, Anita, the series is ended now. 
There’s no longer any occasion for our 
lying or posing to each other. Any 
arrangements your  uncle’s lawyers 
suggest will be made.” 

I was bowing, to leave without shak- 
ing hands with her. But she would not 
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have itso. “Let us be friends, at least,” 
she said, stretching out her long, slender 
arm and offering me her hand. 

What a devil possessed me that day! 
With every atom of me longing for her, 
I yet was able to take her hand and say, 
with a smile that was, I doubt not, as 
mocking as my tone: “By all means, let 
us be friends. And I trust you will not 
think me discourteous if I say that I 
shall feel safer in our friendship when 
we are both on neutral ground.” 

As I was turning away, her look, my 
own heart, made me turn again. I 
caught her by the shoulders. I gazed 
into her eyes. “If I could only trust 
you, could only believe you!” I cried. 

“You cared for me when I wasn’t 
worth it,” she said. “Now that I am 
more like what you once imagined me, 
you do not care.” 7 

Up between us rose Langdon’s face— 
cynical, mocking, contemptuous. “Your 
heart is his! You told me so! Don’t 
lie to me!” I exclaimed. And before 
she could reply I was gone. 

Out from under the spell of her pres- 
ence, back among the tricksters and as- 
sassins, the traps and ambushes of Wall 
Street, I believed again; believed firmly 
the promptings of the devil that pos- 
sessed me. “She would have given you 
a brief fool’s paradise,” said that devil. 
“Then what a hideous awakening!” 
And I cursed the day when New York’s 
insidious snobbishness had tempted my 
vanity into starting me on that degrad- 
ing chase after “respectability.” 

“Tf she does not move to free herself 
soon,” said I, to myself, “I will put my 
own lawyer to work. My right eye of- 
fends me. I will pluck it out.” 


XXV. 

“The Seven” made their fatal move 
on treacherous Updegraff’s treacherous 
advice, I suspect. But they would not 
have adopted his suggestion had it not 
been so exactly congenial to their own 
temper of arrogance and tyranny and 
contempt for the people who meekly, 
year after year, presented themselves 
for the shearing with fatuous bleats of 
enthusiasm. 
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“The Seven,” of course, controlled, 
directly or indirectly, all but a few of 
the newspapers with which I had ad- 
vertising contracts. They also con- 
trolled the main sources through which 
the press was supplied with news—and 
often and well they had used this con- 
trol, and surprisingly cautious had they 
been not so to abuse it that the editors 
and the public would become suspicious. 
When my war was at its height, when I 
was beginning to congratulate myself 
that the huge magazines of “The 
Seven” were empty almost to the point 
at which they must sue for peace on 
my own terms, all in four days forty- 
three of my sixty-seven ffewspapers— 
and they the most important—notified 
me that they would no longer carry out 
their contracts to publish my daily let- 
ter. They gave as their reason, not 
the real one, fear of “The Seven,” but 
fear that I would involve them in ruin- 
ous libel suits. I who had legal proof 
for every statement I made; I who was 
always careful to understate! Next, 
one press association after another 
ceased to send out my letter as news, 
though they had been doing so regular- 
ly for months. The public had grown 
tired of the “sensation,” they said. 

I countered with a telegram to one or 
more newspapers in every city and large 
town in the United States: 

“The Seven” are trying te cut the wires be- 
tween the truth and the public. If you wish 
my daily letter, telegraph me direct and I 
will send it at my expense. 

The response should have warned 
“The Seven.” But it did not. Under 
their orders the telegraph companies re- 
fused to transmit the letter. I got an 
injunction. It was obeyed in typical, 
corrupt corporation fashion—they sent 
my matter, but so garbled that it was 
unintelligible. I appealed to the courts. 
In vain. 

To me it was clear as sun in cloud- 
less noonday sky that there could be 
but one result of this insolent and des- 
potic denial of my rights and the rights 
of the people, this public confession of 
the truth of my charges. I waited for 
the cataclysm. 


Thursday—Friday—Saturday. Ap- 
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parently all was tranquil; apparently the 
people accepted the Wall Street theory 
that I was an “exploded sensation.” 
“The Seven” began to preen them- 
selves; the strain upon them to main- 
tain prices, if no less than for three 
months past, was not notably greater; 
the crisis would pass, I and my expo- 
sures would be forgotten, the routine 
of reaping the harvests and leaving only 
the gleanings for the sowers would 
soon be placidly resumed. 

Sunday. Roebuck, taken ill as he 
was passing the basket in the church of 
which he was the shining light, died at 
midnight—a beautiful, peaceful death, 
they say, with his daughter reading the 
Bible aloud, and his lips moving in 
prayer. Some hold that, had he lived, 
the tranquillity would have continued; 
but this is the view of those who can 
not realize that the tide of affairs is no 
more controlled by the “great men” 
than is the river led down to the sea by 
its surface flotsam, by which we meas- 
ure the speed and direction of its cur- 
rent. Under that terrific tension, which 
to the shallow seemed a calm, some- 
thing had to give way. If the dam had 
not yielded where Roebuck stood guard, 
it must have yielded somewhere else, or 
might have gone all in one grand crash. 

Monday. You know the story of the 
artist and his statue of Grief—how he 
molded the features a hundred times, 
always failing, always getting an anti- 
climax, until at last, in despair, he gave 
up the impossible and finished the statue 
with a veil over the face. I have tried 
again and again to assemble words that 
would give some not too inadequate im- 
pression of that tremendous week in 
which, with a succession of explosions, 
each like the crack of doom, the finan- 
cial structure that housed eighty mil- 
lions of people burst, collapsed, was en- 
gulfed. I cannot. I must leave it to 
your memory or your imagination. 

For years the financial leaders, crazed 
by the excess of power which the peo- 
ple had in ignorance and over-confi- 
dence and slovenly good-nature per- 
mitted them to acquire, had been tear- 
ing out the honest foundations on which 
alone so vast a structure can hope to 





rest solid and-secure. They had been 
substituting rotten beams painted to 
look like stone and iron. The crash 
had to come; the sooner the better— 
when a thing is wrong, each day’s de- 
lay compounds the cost of righting it. 
So, with all the horrors of Wild Week 
in mind, all its physical and mental suf- 
fering, all the ruin and rioting and 
bloodshed, I still can insist that I am 
justly proud of my share in bringing it 
about. The blame and the shame are 
wholly upon those who made Wild 
Week necessary and inevitable. 

In catastrophes the cry is, “Each for 
himself!’ But in a cataclysm the ob- 
vious wise selfishness is generosity, and 
the cry is, “Stand together, for, singly, 
we perish.” This was a cataclysm. No 
one could save himself, except the few 
who, taking my often urged advice and 
following my example, had entered the 
ark of ready money. Farmer and ar- 
tisan and professional man and laborer 
owed merchant; merchant owed bank- 
er; banker owed depositor. No one 
could pay because no one could get 
what was due him or could realize upon 
his property. The endless chain of 
credit that binds together the whole of 
modern society had snapped in a thou- 
sand places. It must be repaired, in- 
stantly and securely. But how—and 
by whom? 

I issued a clear statement of the situ- 
ation; I showed in minute detail how 
the people, standing together under the 
leadership of the honest men of prop- 
erty, could easily force the big bandits 
to consent to an honest, just, rock- 
founded, iron-built reconstruction. My 
statement appeared in all the morning 
papers throughout the land. Turn back 
to it; read it. You will say that I was 
right. Well—— 

Toward two o’clock Inspector Craw- 
ford came into my private office, es- 
corted by Joe. I saw in Joe’s seamed, 
green-gray face that some new danger 
had arisen. “You've got to get oui of 
this,” said he.. “The mob in front of 
our place fills the three streets. It’s 
made up of crowds turned away from 
the suspended banks.” 

I remembered the sullen faces and 
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the hisses as I entered the office that 
morning earlier than usual. My win- 
dows were closed to keep out the street 
noises ; but now that my mind was up 
from the work in which I had been ab- 
sorbed, I could hear the sounds of many 
voices, even through the thick plate 
glass. 

“We've got two hundred policemen 
here,” said the inspector. “Five hun- 
dred more are on the way. But—real- 
ly, Mr. Blacklock, unless we can get you 
away, there'll be serious trouble. Those 
damn’ newspapers. Every one of them 
denounced you this- morning, and the 
people are in a fury against you.” 

I went toward the door. 

“Hold on, Matt,” cried Joe, springing 
at me and seizing me. “Where are you 

oing ?” 

“To tell them what I think of them,” 
replied I, sweeping him aside. For my 
blood was up, and I was enraged against 
the poor cowardly fools. 

“For God’s sake, don’t show your- 
self,” he begged. “If you don’t care for 
your own life, think of the rest of us. 
We've fixed a route through buildings 
and under streets up to Broadway. 
Your electric is waiting for you there.” 

“It won't do,” I said. “I'll face ’em 
—it’s the only way.” 

I went to the window, and was about 
to throw up one of the sunblinds for a 
look at them; Crawford stopped me. 
“They'll stone the building and then 
storm it,” said he. “You must go at 
once, by the route we’ve arranged.” 

“Even if you tell them I’m gone, they 
won't believe it,” replied I. 

“We can look out for that,” said Joe, 
eager to save me and caring nothing 
about consequences to himself. But I 
had unsettled the inspector. 

“Send for my electric to come down 
here,” said I. “I'll go out alone and get 
in it and drive away.” 

“That'll never do!” cried Joe. 

3ut the inspector said: “You’re right, 
Mr. Blacklock. It’s a bare chance. You 
may take ’em by surprise. Again, some 
fellow may yell and throw a stone, 
and He did not need to finish. 





Joe looked wildly at me. “You 
mustn’t do it, Matt!’ he exclaimed. 
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“You'll precipitate a riot, Crawford, if 
you permit this.” 

3ut the inspector was telephoning for 
my electric. Then he went into the ad- 
joining room, where he commanded a 
view of the entrance. Silence between 
Joe and me until he returned. “The 
electric is coming down the street,” said 
he. 

I rose. “Good,” said I. ‘I’m ready.” 

“Wait until the other police get here,” 
advised Crawford. 

“If the mob is in the temper you de- 
scribe,” said I, “the less that’s done to 
irritate it, the better. I must go out as 
if I hadn’t a suspicion of danger.” 

The inspector eyed me with an ex- 
pression that was highly flattering to 
my vanity. 

“T'll go with you,’ 
up from his stupor. 

“No,” I replied. “You and the other 
fellows can take the underground 
route, if it’s necessary.” 

“It won’t be necessary,” put in the 
inspector. “As soon as I’m rid of you 
and have my additional force, I'll clear 
the streets.” He went to the door. 
“Wait, Mr. Blacklock, until I’ve had 
time to get out to my men.” 

Perhaps ten seconds after he disap- 
peared, I, without further words, put 
on my hat, lit a cigar, shook Joe’s wet, 
trembling hand, left in it my private 
keys and the memorandum of the com- 
bination of my private vault. Then I 
sallied forth. 

I had always had a ravenous appetite 
for excitement, and I had been in many 
a tight place; but for the first time in 
my life I had a sense of equilibrium be- 
tween my internal energy and the out- 
side situation. As I stepped from my 
street door and glanced about me, I had 
no feeling of danger. The whole situ- 
ation seemed so simple. There stood 
the electric, just across the narrow 
stretch of sidewalk; there were the two 
hundred police, under Crawford’s or- 
ders, scattered everywhere through the 
crowd, and good-naturedly jostling and 
pushing to create distraction. Without 
haste, I got into my machine. I calmly 
met the gaze of those thousands, quiet 


said Joe, starting 
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as so many barrels of gunpowder before 
the explosion. The chauffeur turned 
the machine. 

“Go slow,” I called to him. “You 
might hurt somebody.” 

But he had his orders from the in- 
spectér. He suddenly darted ahead at 
full speed. The mob scattered in every 
direction, and we were in Broadway, 
bound up town full-tilt, before I or the 
mob realized what he was about. 

I called to him to slow down. He 
paid not the slightest attention. I 
leaned from the window and looked up 
at him. It was not my chauffeur; it 
was a man who had the unmistakable 
but indescribable marks of the plain- 
clothes policeman. ‘Where are you go- 
ing?” I shouted. 

“You'll find out when we arrive,” he 
shouted back, grinning. 

I settled myself and waited—what 
else was there to do? Soon I guessed 
we were headed for the pier off which 
my yacht was anchored. As we dashed 
on to it, I saw that it was filled, with 
police, both in uniform and in plain 
clothes. I descended. A detective ser- 
geant stepped up to me. “We are here 
to help you to your yacht,” he ex- 
plained. “You wouldn’t be safe any- 
where in New York—no more would 
the place that harbored you.” 

He had both common sense and force 
on his side. I got into the launch. Four 
detective sergeants accompanied me, 
and went aboard with me. ‘Go ahead,” 
said one of them to my captain. He 
looked at me for orders. “We are in 
the hands of our guests,” said I. “Let 
them have their way.” 

We steamed down the bay and out to 
sea. 


From Maine to Texas the cry rose 
and swelled: “Blacklock is responsible! 
What does it matter whether he lied or 
told the truth? See the results of his 
crusade! He ought to be pilloried! He 
ought to be killed! He is the enemy of 
the human race. He has almost plunged 
the whole civilized world into bank- 
ruptcy and civil war.” And they turned 
eagerly to the very autocrats who had 


been oppressing and robbing them. 
“You have the genius for finance and 
industry. Save us!” 

If you did not know, you could guess 
how those patriots with the “genius for 
finance and industry” responded. When 
they had done, when their program was 
in effect, Langdon, Melville and Upde- 
graff were the three richest men in the 
country, and as powerful as Octavius, 
Anthony and Lepidus after Philippi. 
They had saddled upon the reorganized 
finance and industry of the nation heav- 
ier taxes than ever, and a vaster and 
more expensive and more luxurious 
army of their parasites. The people had 
risen for financial and industrial free- 
dom; they had paid its fearful price; 
then, in senseless panic and terror, they 
flung it away. I have read that one of 
the inscriptions on Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi was, “Man, the fool of the 
farce.” Truly, the gods must have 
created us for their amusement; and 
when Olympus palls, they ring up the 
curtain on some such screaming comedy 
as was that. It 


“Makes the fancy chuckle, while the heart 
doth ache.” 


XXVI. 

My enemies caused it to be widely 
believed that Wild Week was my de- 
liberate contrivance for the sole pur- 
pose of enriching myself. Thus they 
got me a reputation for almost super- 
human daring, for Satanic astuteness 
at cold-blooded calculation. I do not 
deserve the admiration and_ respect 
which my _ success-worshiping fellow- 
countrymen lay at my feet. True, I did 
greatly enrich myself; but not until the 
Monday after Wild Week. 

Not until I had pondered on men and 
events with the assistance of the news- 
papers my detective protectors and jail- 
ers permitted to be brought aboard— 
not until the last hope of turning Wild 
Week to the immediate public advan- 
tage had sputtered out like a lost man’s 
last match, did I think of benefiting 
myself, of seizing the opportunity to 
strengthen myself for the future. On 
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Monday morning I said to Sergeant 
Mulholland: “I want to go ashore and 
send some telegrams.” 

The sergeant is one of the detective 
bureau’s “dress-suit men.” He is by 
nature phlegmatic and cynical. His ex- 
perience has put over that a veneer of 
weary politeness. We had become great 
friends during our enforced inseparable 
companionship. For Joe, who looked 
on me somewhat as a mother looks on 
a brilliant but erratic son, had, as I 
soon discovered, elaborated a wonderful 
program for me. It included a watch 
on me day and night, lest, through rage 
or despondency, I should try to do vio- 
lence to myself. A fine character, that 
Joe! But, to return, Mulholland an- 
swered my request for shore leave with 
a soothing smile. “Can’t do it, Mr. 
Blacklock,” he said. “Our orders are 
positive. But when we put in at New 
London and-send ashore for further 
instructions, and for the papers, you 
can send your telegrams.” 

“As you please,” said J. And I gave 
him a cipher telegram to Joe—an or- 
der to invest my store of cash, which 
meant practically my whole fortune, in 
the gilt-edged securities that were to be 
had for cash at a small fraction of their 
actual value. 

This on the Monday after Wild 
Week, please note. I would have helped 
the people to deliver themselves from 
the bondage of the bandits. They would 
not have it. I would even have sacri- 
ficed my all in trying to save them in 
spite of themselves. But what is one 
sane man against a stampeded multi- 
tude of maniacs? For confirmation of 
my disinterestedness, I point to all those 
weeks and months during which I 
waged costly warfare on “The Seven,” 
who would gladly have given me more 
than I now have, could I have been 
bribed to desist. But when I was com- 
pelled to admit that I had overestimated 
my fellow-men, that the people wear 
the yoke because they have not yet be- 
come intelligent and competent enough 
to be free, then and not till then did I 
abandon the hopeless struggle. 

And I did not go over to the bandits ; 
I simply resumed my own neglected 
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personal affairs and made Wild Week 
at least a personal triumph. 

There is nothing of the spectacular 
in my make-up. I have no belief in the 
value of martyrs and martyrdom. 
Causes are not won—and in my humble 
opinion never have been won—in the 
graveyards, Alive and afoot and armed, 
and true to my cause, I am the dreaded 
menace to systematic and respectable 
robbery. What possible good could 
have come of mobs killing me and the 
bandits dividing my estate? 

But why should I seek to justify my- 
self? I care not a rap for the opinion 
of my.fellow-men. They sought my life 
when they should have been hailing me 
as a deliverer; now they look up to me 
because they falsely believe me guilty 
of what I regard as an infamy. 

My guards expected to be recalled on 
Tuesday. But Melville heard what 
Crawford had done about me, and 
straightway used his influence to have 
me detained until the new grip of the 
old gang was secure. Saturday after- 
noon we put in at Newport for the daily 
communication with the shore. When 
the launch’ returned, Mulholland 
brought the papers to me, lounging aft 
in a mass of cushions under the awning. 
“We are going ashore,” said he. “The 
order has come.” 

I had a sudden sense of loneliness. 
“T’ll take you down to New York,” said 
I. “I must put my guests off where 
I took them up.” 

As we steamed slowly westward I 
read the papers. The country was rap- 
idly readjusting itself, was returning 
to the conditions before the upheaval. 
The ‘“‘financiers’—the same old gang, 
except for a few of the weaker brethren 
ruined and a few strong outsiders who 
had slipped in during the confusion— 
were employing all the old, familiar de- 
vices for deceiving and robbing the peo- 
ple. The upset milking-stool was 
righted, and the milker was seated again 
and busy, the good old cow standing 
without so much as shake of horn or 
switch of tail. “Mulholland,” said I, 
“what do you think of this business of 
living ?” 


“T’ll tell you, Mr. Blacklock,” said 











he. “I used to fuss and fret a good 
deal about it. But I don’t any more. 
I’ve got a house up in the Bronx, 
and a bit of land round it. And there’s 
Mrs. Mulholland and four little Mul- 
hollands and me—that’s my country and 
my party and my religion. The rest is 
off my beat, and I don’t give a damn for 
it. I don’t care which fakir gets to be 
President, or which swindler gets to be 
rich. Everything works out somehow, 
and the best any man can do is to mind 
his own business.” 

“Mulholland — Mrs. Mulholland— 
four little Mulhollands,” said I reflec- 
tively. “That’s about as much as one 
man could attend to properly. And— 
you are ‘on the level,’ aren’t you?” 

“Some say honesty’s the best policy,” 
replied he. “Some say it isn’t. I don’t 
know, and I don’t care, whether it is 
or it isn’t. It’s my policy. And we six 
seem to have got along on it so far.” 

I sent my “guests” ashore the next 
morning. “No, I'll stay aboard,” said 
I to Mulholland, as he stood aside for 
me to precede him down the gangway 
to the launch. I went into the watch 
pocket of my trousers and drew out the 
folded two one-thousand-dollar bills I 
always carried—it was a habit formed 
in my youthful, gambling days. I 
handed him one of the bills. He hesi- 
tated. 

“For the four little Mulhollands,” I 
urged. 

He put it in his pocket. I watched 
him and his men depart with a heavy 
heart. I felt alone, horribly alone, with- 
out a tie or an interest. Some of the 
morning papers spoke respectfully of 
me as one of the strong men who had 
ridden the flood and had been landed by 
it on the heights of wealth and power. 
Admiration and envy lurked even in 
sneers at my “unscrupulous plotting.” 
Since I had wealth, plenty of wealth, I 
did not need character. Of what use 
was character in such a world except 
as a commodity to exchange for wealth ? 

“Any orders, sir?” interrupted my 
captain. 

I looked round that vast and vivid 
scene of sea and land activities. | 
looked along the city’s titanic sky-line 
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—the mighty fortresses of trade and 
commerce piercing the heavens and 
flinging to the wind their black ban- 
ners of definace. I felt that I was un- 
der the walls of hell itself. 

“To get away from this,” replied I 
to the waiting captain. “Go back down 
the Sound—to Dawn Hill.” 

Yes, I would go to the peaceful, 
soothing country, to my dogs and 
horses and those faithful servants 
bound to me by our common love for 
the same animals. “Men to cross 
swords with, to amuse oneself with,” 
I mused. “But dogs and horses to live 
with.” I pictured myself at the kennels 
—the joyful uproar the instant instinct 
warned the dogs of my coming; how 
they would leap and bark and tremble 
in a very ecstasy of delight as I stood 
among them; how jealous all the oth- 
ers would be as I selected one to caress. 

“Send her ahead as fast as she'll go,” 
I called to the captain. 

As the Albatross steamed into the 
little harbor, I saw Mowbray Lang- 
don’s Indolence at anchor. I glanced 
toward Steuben Point—where his cous- 
ins, the Vivians, live—and thought I 
recognized his launch at their pier. We 
saluted the /ndolence; the Indolence sa- 
luted us. My launch was piped away 
and took me ashore. [I strolled along 
the path that wound round the base 
of the hill toward the kennels. At 
the crossing of the path down from the 
house, I paused and lingered on the 
glimpse of one of the corner towers of 
the great showy palace. I was mutter- 
ing something—lI listened to myself. It 
was: “Mulholland, Mrs. Mulholland 
and the four little Mulhollands.” And 
I felt like laughing aloud, such a joke 
was it that I should be envying a police- 
man his potato patch and his fat wife 
and his four brats, and that he should be 
in a position to pity me. 

You may be imagining that, through 
all, Anita had been dominating my mind. 
That is the way it is in the romances; 
but not in life. No doubt there are men 
who brood upon the impossible, and 
moon and maunder away their lives 
over the grave of a dead love; no doubt 
there are people who will say that, be- 

















cause I did not shoot Langdon or her 
or myself, or fly to a desert, or pose in 
the crowded places of the world as the 
last scene of a tragedy, I therefore cared 
little about her. I offer them this sug- 
gestion: A man strong enough to give 
a love worth a woman’s while is strong 
enough to live on without her when he 
finds he may not live with her. 

As I stood there that summer day, 
looking toward the crest of the hill, at 
the mocking mausoleum of my dead, 
dream, I realized what the incessar 
battle of the Street had meant to me. 
“There is peace for me only in the 
storm,” said I. “But, thank God, there 
is peace for me somewhere.” 

Through the foliage I had glimpses 
of some one coming slowly down the 
zigzag path. Presently, at one of the 
turnings half-way up the hill, appeared 
Mowbray Langdon. “What is he doing 
here?” thought I, scarcely able to be- 
lieve my eyes. “Here of all places!” 
And then I forgot the strangeness of 
his being at Dawn Hill in the strange- 
ness of his expression. For it was ap- 
parent, even at the distance which sep- 
arated us,.that he was suffering from 
some great and recent blow. He looked 
old and haggard; he walked like a man 
who neither knows nor cares where he 
is going. 

He had not seen me, and my impulse 
was to avoid him by continuing on to- 
ward the kennels. I had no especial 
feeling against him; I had not lost 
Anita because she cared for him or he 
for her, but because she did not care for 
me. Simply that to meet would be 
awkward, disagreeable for us both. At 
the slight noise of my movement to go 
on, he halted, glanced round eagerly, as 
if he hoped the sound had been made by 
some one he wished to see. His glance 
fell on me. He stopped short, was for 
an instant disconcerted; then his face 
lighted up with devilish joy. “You!” 
he cried. “Just the man!” And he de- 
scended more rapidly. 

At first I could make nothing of this 
remark. But as he drew nearer and 
nearer, and his ugly mood became more 
and more apparent, I felt that he was 
looking forward to provoking me into 
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giving him a distraction from whatever 
was tormenting him. I waited. A few 
minutes and we were face to face, I 
outwardly calm, but my anger slowly 
lighting up as he deliberately applied 
to it the torch of his insolent eyes. He 
was wearing his old familiar air of cyn- 
ical assurance. Evidently, with his re- 
covered fortune, he had recovered his 
conviction of his great superiority to 
the rest of the human race—the child 
had climbed back on the chair that 
made it tall and had forgotten its tum- 
ble. And I was wondering again that 
I, so short a time before, had been 
crude enough to be fascinated and-° 
fooled by those tawdry posings and 
pretenses. For the man, as I now saw 
him, was obviously shallow and vain, a 
slave to those poor “‘man-of-the-world” 
passions — ostentation, and cynicism, 
and skill at vices old as mankind and 
tedious as a treadmill, the commonplace 
routine of the idle and foolish and pur- 
poseless. A clever, handsome fellow, 
but the more pitiful that he was by 
nature above the uses to which he 
prostituted himself. 

He fought hard to keep his eyes 
steadily on mine; but they would waver 
and shift. Not, however, before I had 
found deep down in them the begin- 
nings of fear. ‘You see, you were mis- 
taken,” said I. “You have nothing to 
say to me—or I to you.” 

He knew I had looked straight to the 
bottom of his real self, had seen the 
coward that is in every man who has 
been bred to appearances only. Up 
rose his vanity, the coward’s substitute 
for courage. “You think I am afraid 
of you?” he sneered, bluffing and blus- 
tering like the school bully. 

“T don’t in the least care whether you 
are or not,” replied I. “What are you 
doing here, anyhow ?” 

It was as if I had thrown off the 
cover of a furnace. “I came to get the 
woman I love,” he cried. “You stole 
her from me. You tricked me. But, 
by God, Blacklock, I'll never pause un- 
til I get her back and punish you.” He 
was brave enough now, drunk with the 
fumes from his brave words. “All my 
life,” he raged arrogantly on, “I’ve had 
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whatever I wanted. I’ve let nothing 
interfere—nothing and nobody. I’ve 
been too forbearing with you—first be- 
cause I knew she could never care for 
you, and then because I rather admired 
your pluck and impudence. I like to see 
fellows kick their way up among us 
from the common people.” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. No 
doubt the fiend that rose within me, as 
from the dead, looked at him from my 
eyes. He has great physical strength, 
but he winced under that weight and 
grip, and across his face flitted the 
terror which must come to any man at 
first sense of being in the angry clutch 
of one stronger than he. I slowly re- 
leased him—lI had tested and realized 
my physical superiority ; to use it would 
be cheap and cowardly. “You can’t 
provoke me to descend to your level,” 
said I, with the easy philosophy of him 
who clearly has the better of the argu- 
ment. 

He was shaking from head to foot, 
not with terror, but with impotent rage. 
How much we owe to accident! The 
mere accident of my physical superior- 
ity had put him at hopeless disadvan- 
tage; had made him feel inferior to me 
as no victory of mental or moral supe- 
riority could possibly have done. And I 
myself felt a greater contempt for him 
than the discovery of his treachery and 
his shallowness had together inspired. 

“T shan’t indulge in flapdoodle,” I 
went on. “I'll be frank. A year ago, 
if any: man had’ faced me with a claim 
upon a woman who was married to me, 
I’d probably have dealt with him as 
your vanity and what you call ‘honor’ 
would force you to try to deal with a 
similar situation. But I live to learn, 
and I’m, fortunately, not afraid to fol- 
low a new light. There is the vanity 
of so-called honor; there is also the de- 
mand of justice—-of fair play. As I 
have told her, so I now tell you—she is 
free to go. But I shall say one thing 
to you that I did not say to her. If you 
do not deal fairly with her, I shall see 
to it that there are ten thorns to every 
rose in that bed of roses on which you 
lie. You are contemptible in many ways 
—perhaps that’s why women like you. 
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But there must be some good in you, or 
possibilities of good, or you could not 
have won and kept her love.” 

He was staring at me with a dazed 
expression. I rather expected him to 
show some of that amused contempt 
with which men of his sort always re- 
ceive a new idea that is beyond the 
range of their narrow, conventional 
minds. For I did not expect him to un- 
derstand why I was not only willing, 
but even eager, to relinquish a woman 
whom I could hold only by asserting a 
property right in her. And I do not 
think he did understand me, though his 
manner changed to a sort of grudging 
respect. He was, I believe, about to 
make some impulsive, generous speech, 
when we heard the quick strokes of 
iron-shod hoofs on the path from the 
kennels and the stables—is there any 
sound more arresting? Past us at a gal- 
lop swept a horse, on his back—Anita. 
She was not in riding-habit; the wind 
fluttered the sleeves of her blouse, blew 
her uncovered hair this way and that 
about her beautiful face. She sped on 
toward the landing, though I fancied 
she had seen us. 

Anita at Dawn Hill; Langdon, in a 
furious temper, descending from the 
house toward the landing; Anita pres- 
ently riding like mad—‘“to overtake 
him,” thought I. And I read confirma- 
tion in his triumphant eyes. In another 
mood, I suppose my fury would have 
been beyond my power to restrain it. 
Just then—the day grew dark for me, 
and I wanted to hide away somewhere. 
Heartsick, I was ashamed for her, hated 
myself for having blundered into sur- 
prising her. 

She reappeared at the turn round 
which she had vanished. I now noted 
that she was riding without saddle or 
bridle, with only a halter round the 
horse’s neck—then she did see us, 
had stopped and come back as soon as 
she could. She dropped from the horse, 
looked swiftly at me, at him, at me 
again, with intense anxiety. “I saw 
your yacht in the harbor only a moment 
ago,” she said to me. She was almost 
panting. “I feared you might meet 
him. So I came.” 


* 
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“As you see, he is quite—intact,” said 
I. “I must ask that you and he leave 
the place at once.” And I went rapid- 
ly along the path toward the kennels. 

An exclamation from Langdon forced 
me to turn in spite of myself. He was 
half kneeling, was holding her in his 
arms. At that sight, the savage in me 
shook himself free. I dashed toward 
them with I knew not what curses 
bursting from me. Langdon, intent 
upon her, did not realize until I sent 
him reeling backward to the earth and 
snatched her up. Her white face, her 
closed eyes, her limp form made my 
fury instantly collapse. In my confu- 
sion I thought she was dead. I laid her 
gently on the grass and supported her 
head, so small, so gloriously crowned, 
the face so still and sweet and white, 
like the stainless entrance to a stainless 
shrine. How that horrible fear changed 
my whole way of looking at her, at him, 
at her and him, at everything! 

Her eyelids were quivering—her eyes 
were opening—her bosom was rising 
and falling slowly as she drew long, un- 
certain breaths. She shuddered, sat up, 
started up. “Go! go!” she cried. “Bring 
him back! Bring him back! Bring 
him 

There she recognized me. “Oh!” she 
said, and gave a great sigh of relief. 
She leaned against a tree and looked at 
Langdon. “You are still here? Then 
tell him.” 

Langdon gazed _ sullenly at the 
ground. “I can’t,” he answered. “I 
don’t believe it. Besides—he has given 
you tome. Let us go. Let me take you 
to the Vivians’.” He threw out his arms 
in a wild, passionate gesture; he was 
utterly unlike himself. His emotion 
burst through and shattered pose and 
cynicism and hard crust of selfishness 
like the exploding powder bursting the 
shell. “I can’t give you up, Anita!” he 





- exclaimed desperately. “I can’t! I 


can’t!” 

3ut her gaze was all this time stead- 
ily on me, as if she feared I would go, 
should she look away. “I will tell you 
myself,” she said rapidly, to me. “We 
—uncle Howard and I—read in the pa- 
pers how they had all turned against 
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you, and he brought me over here. He 
has been telegraphing for you. _ This 
morning he went to town to search for 
you. About an hour ago~ Langdon 
came. I refused to see him, as I have 
ever since the time I told you about at 
Alva’s. He persisted, until at last I had 
the servant request him to leave the 
house.” 

“But now there’s no longer any rea- 
son for your staying, Anita,” he 
pleaded. ‘He has said you are free. 
Why stay when you would really no 
more be here than if you were to go, 
leaving one of your empty dresses ?” 

She had not for an instant taken her 
gaze from me; and so-strange were her 
eyes, so compelling, that I seemed un- 
able to move or speak. But now she 
released me to blaze upon him—and 
never shall I forget any detail of her 
face or voice as she said to him: “That 
is false, Mowbray Langdon. I told you 
the truth when I told you I loved him!” 

So violent was her emotion that she 
had to pause for self-control. And I? 
I was overwhelmed, dazed, stunned. 
When she went on, she was looking at 
neither of us. “Yes, I loved him al- 
most from the first—from the day he 
came to the box at the races. I was 
ashamed, poor creature that my parents 
had made me! I was ashamed of it. 
And I tried to hate him, and thought I 
did. And when he showed me that he 
no longer cared, my pride goaded me 
into the folly of trying to listen to you. 
But I loved him more than ever. And 
as you and he stand here, I am ashamed 
again—ashamed that I was ever so 
blind and ignorant and prejudiced as to 
compare him with’—she looked at 
Langdon—‘“with you. Do you believe 
me now—now that I humble myself 
before him in your presence?” 

I should have had no heart at all if I 
had not felt pity for him. His face was 
gray, and on it were those signs of age 
that strong emotion brings to the sur- 
face after forty. “You could have 
convinced me in no other way,” he re- 
plied, after a silence, and in a voice I 
should not have recognized. 

Silence again. Presently he raised his 
head, and with something of his old 
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cynicism bowed to her. “You have 
avenged much and many,” said he. “I 
have often had a presentiment that my 
day of wrath would come.” He lifted 
his hat, bowed to me without looking at 
me, and, drawing the tatters of his pose 
still further over his wounds, moved 
away toward the landing. 

I, still in a stupor, watched him until 
he had disappeared. When I turned to 
her, she dropped her eyes. “Uncle 
Howard will be back this afternoon,” 
said she. “If I may, I'll stay at the 
house until he comes to take me.” 

A weary, half-suppressed sigh es- 
caped from her. I knew how she must 
be reading my silence, but I was still 
unable to speak. She went to the horse, 
browsing near by; she stroked his muz- 
zle. Lingeringly she twined her fingers 
in his mane, as if about to spring to his 
back! That reminded me of a thousand 
and one changes in her—little changes, 
each a trifle in itself, yet, taken all to- 
gether, making a complete transforma- 
tion. 

“Let me help you,” I managed to say. 
And I bent, and made a step of my 
hand. 

She touched her fingers to my shoul- 
der, set her narrow, graceful foot upon 
my palm. But she did not rise. I 
glanced up; she was gazing wistfully 
down at me. “Women have to learn by 
experience just as do men,” said she 
forlornly. “Yet men will not tolerate 
; 

I suppose I must suddenly have 
looked what I was unable to put into 
words—for her eyes grew very wide, 
and with a cry that was a sigh and a 
sob and a laugh and a caress all in one, 
she slid into my arms and her face was 
burning against mine. 

“Do you remember the night at the 
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theater,” she murmured, “when your 
lips almost touched my neck ?—I loved 
you then—Black Matt!—Black Matt!’ 

And I found voice; and the horse 
wandered away. 


What more? 

How Langdon eased his pain and 
soothed his vanity? Whenever an old 
Babylonian nobleman had a misfortune, 
he used to order all his slaves to be 
lashed, that their shrieks and moans 
might join his in appeasing the god who 
was punishing him. Langdon went 
back to Wall Street, and for months 
he made all within his power suffer; 
in his fury he smashed fortunes, low- 
ered wages, raised prices, reveled in 
the blasts of a storm of impotent curses. 
But you do not care to hear about that. 

As for myself, what could I tell that 
you do not know or guess? Now that 
all men, even the rich, even the parasites 
of the bandits, groan under their tyran- 
ny and their taxes, is it strange that 
the resentment against me has disap- 
peared, that my warnings are remem- 
bered, that I am popular? I might fore- 
cast what I purpose to do when the time 
is ripe. But I am not given to prophecy. 
I will only say that I think I shall, in 
due season, go ihto action again— 
profiting by my experience in the futil- 
ity of trying to hasten evolution by 
revolution. Meanwhile—— 

As I write, I can look up from the 
paper, and out upon the lawn, at a wom- 
an—what a woman!—teaching a baby 
to walk. And, assisting her, there is a 
boy, himself not yet an expert at walk- 
ing. I doubt if you’d have to glance 
twice at that boy to know he is my son. 
Well—I have borrowed a leaf from 
Mulholland’s philosophy. I commend 
it to you. 


END. 
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UT CONVERSATIONS WITH EGERIA 


\sWoman's Trump Card ?~ 
®y MRS. WILSON WOODROW 








SHE senator and Egeria 
-@sosat in the rich man’s 
tent—a marble palace 
by the sea—and the lit- 
tle nook in the supper 
room upon which they 
had_ fastened _ their 
desire was at last un- 
tenanted. Now they slipped into the 
recently vacated chairs with a smile of 
content into each other’s eyes across the 
board. 

“A moment ago,” said the senator, 
unfolding his napkin, “we gazed at 
those who slowly sipped their coffee 
and wished that our belief still held its 
lost Paradise—Hell—that we might 
mentally consign them thither. A mo- 
ment since we were the people, hungry, 
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clamorous, watching them ‘spill the 
bread and spoil the wine.’ In the 


twinkling of an eye our attitude 
changed. We now look with indiffer- 
ent scorn upon the waiting mob, = 
advise them if they have no bread to e 
cake. What a range of experience ‘t 
gives us! We are one with the labor 
agitator elevated to the presidency of a 
trust. We are the men in the saddle 
—after us, the deluge!” 

“We are the conquerors, at any rate,’ 
observed Egeria. “Ours is this delicate 
paté, this soft, smooth wine. Vive le 
rich man! May he entertain oftener! 
It is unsurpassed.” 

“Save by Nature,” returned the sen- 
ator. “You have failed to notice that 
she too entertains to-night. What a 
féte! The sea dashing the froth of its 


‘night and its might’ against the wall, 
that arch of honeysuckle, sweeter than 
a bank of violets, and yonder pale siren, 


the moon! drink to 
you!” 

“After all,” mused Egeria, “the high 
gods bestowed on Nature a woman’s 
privilege—the last word. Art may de- 
claim, Science explain, Religion dog- 
matize; but Nature has the last word.” 

*‘And the last word, the one word, the 
eternal word, is ‘beauty,’ ”’ he amended. 

Egeria shrugged her shoulders. “A 
matter of surfaces. The mask nature 
wears to hide her hideous processes of 
decay. As the lovely heroine of a re- 
cent novel says, ‘the beauty that rules 
the world is lodged in the epidermis.’ ’ 

“A superficial and essentially femi- 
nine point of view,” commented the sen- 
ator. “Beauty”’—with a wave of the 
hand—“is a matter of the soul. The 
skin-deep variety is not worth consider- 
ing. 

“But most women would pay the 
price of a pound of radium for that in- 
finitesimal depth,” she returned, flip- 
pantly. 

“Your sex is hardly a judge of what 
constitutes feminine beauty.” There 
was condescension in the senator’s tone. 
“Here, I can prove the point for you. 
Grant me your indulgence and I will 
tell you a little story.” The senator 
rather fancied himself as a raconteur. 

“There was once a woman who was 
regarded by all the men of her ac- 
quaintance as ugly, stupid and tiresome, 
and by all the women who knew her as 
beautiful, brilliant, fascinating and alto- 
gether delightful. Their different 
points of view led to so much discussion 
and bickering that they finally decided 
to submit the matter to a referee, a wise 
old fellow, who, after a very thorough 
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acquaintance with the world and its 
works, had elected to spend the remain- 
der of his days in seclusion. 

“The philosopher kindly consented to 
decide the matter, and consequently 
gave the lady in question due study. 
Ultimately he announced his decision. 

“*Both sides are right,’ he said. ‘She 
is the ugliest, stupidest, most aggressive 
creature on earth; but masculine indif- 
ference and dislike have thrown such a 
halo about her that all women see her 
as beautiful and charming.’ ” 

During the recital of this tale, a flush 
had risen on Egeria’s cheek, and she 
tapped her foot with growing impa- 
tience upon the floor. Barely had he 
finished when she cried, explosively : 

“I hate men! Your fable proves 
nothing but the ineffable conceit of your 
sex !” ' 

The senator pursued his advantage. 
“T saw a similar remark in a book I was 
reading the other day”—pleasantly. 
““*T hate men,’ said one woman to an- 
other; ‘I wish they were all at the bot- 
tom of the sea.’ 

“*Then,’ replied the woman to whom 
she spoke, ‘we would all be purchasing 
diving bells.’ 

“But”—hastily, as Egeria half rose— 
“you really don’t consider women 
judges of what constitutes feminine 
beauty ?” 

“The only judges. We are not 
dazzled, hypnotized, by a mere matter 
of exquisite coloring, the fugitive glance 
of too expressive eyes. We are able to 
bring a calm, unbiased scrutiny to bear 
upon it, to fully analyze it. We do not 
confuse beauty with charm.” 

“Are the two, then, distinct ?” he pon- 
dered. 

“Are they distinct?” repeated Egeria, 
scornfully. “Are they distinct? Some 
one—a man, of course—has said that if 
Cleopatra had been without a front 
tooth the whole history of the world 
would have been changed; and Heine, 
you remember, when asked about Ma- 
dame de Staél, remarked that, had 
Helen looked so, Troy would not have 
known a siege. Absurd! The sirens of 
this world who have swayed men’s 
hearts and imaginations have never 
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been dependent on their front teeth or 
their back hair. If Cleopatra had lost 
a whole row, Antony and every other 
man who knew her would have insisted 
that women in the full possession of 
their molars were repulsive.” 

“Ah!” cried the senator, triumphant- 
ly, “your words justify me. Beauty is 
some subtle essence of the soul, as I 
said.” 

A faint, malicious sparkle brightened 
Egeria’s eyes. “Really, now, would you 
call the sirens of this world soulful 
creatures? They were and are psy- 
chologists, intuitive diviners of a man’s 
moods, capable of meeting him on 
every side of his nature; but 3 

“Do you mean,” interrupted the sen- 
ator, his eyes reflecting the sparkle of 
hers, “that their dominion over us is 
through an intellectual comprehension 
of our moods ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” disclaimed 
Egeria, in shocked tones. ‘Who said 
anything about the intellectual faculties 
of woman? I hear enough of them at 
my club. What I am trying to get at 
is that beauty without charm has al- 
ways received a very frigid apprecia- 
tion. Men prate of it, adore it, yawn, 
and—leave it. Of the two, they in- 
finitely prefer charm without beauty. 
Now, senator, what is it you really ad- 
mire in women?” 

“T will tell you if you tell me first 
what women really admire in men?” 

“Ah!” cried Egeria, with compla- 
cency, “there we have the advantage of 
you. We show twice the solid, sub- 
stantial reasons for the faith that is in 
us that you do. Woman admires in 
man masculinity, virility; then brains, 
ability, distinction. She may loudly 
profess her devotion to ‘the carpet 
knight so trim.’ ‘Such a dear, thought- 
ful fellow, so sweet and sympathetic!’ 
But her secret preference is profoundly 
for the one who is ‘in stern fight a war- 
rior grim, in camp a leader sage.’ She 
has not altered since the Stone Age, not 
in the least degree. When she was 
dragged by the hair from her accus- 
tomed cave to make a happy home in a 
new one, do you fancy she gave a 
thought to the recent companion of her 
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joys and sorrows who was lying some- 
where with his head stove in? Not she. 
Her pity was swallowed up in admira- 
tion for the victor, who, lightly ignoring 
the marks of her teeth and nails, haled 
her along to his den. It is to the strong 
men of this earth that the heart of 
woman goes out. 

“Printed articles on the home,” she 
went on, with light derision, “are al- 
ways urging husbands to show the same 
tender attention and loving courtesies to 
their wives after marriage as before. In 
reality, nothing would so bore a woman. 
Man is an idealist; woman is intensely 
practical. She would infinitely prefer 
to have him out winning the bread and 
butter and jam than sitting at her feet, 
penning sonnets to her eyebrow. After 
an experience of the before-wedded, 
tender courtesies, she would exclaim: 
‘John, please don’t be such a fool. I 
am so sick of this lovey-dovey business, 
that I would really enjoy a good beat- 
ing.’ 

“You see, she knows instinctively that 
‘man’s love is of his life, a thing apart,’ 
and that, if he prefers showing her 
lover-like attentions to ranging the 
court, camp, church, the vessel and the 
mart, she has a freak on her hands. 

3ut how I run on; and you haven’t told 
me yet what it is that men admire in 
women ?” 

“Beauty,” still insisted the senator, 
enthusiastically. “Goodness, truth, con- 
stancy, amiability !” 

Egeria looked at him with reproach. 
“Do you really mean it ?”’—earnestly. 

“Of course I do”—surprised at her 
tone. 

“T dare say any man to whom I put 
the question would answer in the same 
way.” Her eyebrows expressed resig- 
nation. “Stay, I will phrase it differ- 
ently ; why do you think you love a par- 
ticular woman?” 

The senator could not resist the op- 
portunity. “Because she is you!”— 
gallantly. 

“Stop trifling.” Egeria was becom- 
ing petulant. “This is a serious matter. 
Now, answer properly; why do you 
think you love a particular woman?” 
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“Because” — emphatically — “I im- 
agine her, rightly or wrongly, to be the 
possessor of those qualities I have enu- 
merated.” 

Egeria sighed. “And you still stick 
to it?” F 

“Of course I do,’”’ he responded, with 
assurance. 

She shook her head. “Nonsense! 
Men are less exacting than you think 
—and more. They ask neither beauty 
nor grace nor unselfishness of woman; 
they demand but one thing—you must 
charm me. For me you must possess 
that indefinable quality we call magnet- 
ism. Emerson puts it all in a nutshell, 
voices the essentially masculine point of 
view : 

I hold it of little matter 

Whether your jewel be of pure water— 

A rose diamond, or a white— 

But whether it dazzle me with light. 


“But,” combated the senator, “you 
must admit that Solomon had ample op- 
portunity to make a study of your sex, 
and he reserved all his praise for the 
good woman, averring that her price 
was above rubies.” 

Egeria’s smile was faintly cynical. 
“That was in his capacity as philoso- 
pher. As mere man, he gave the rubies 
and an immortal song to a Shulamite 
girl who looked at him with youth in 
her smile and laughter in her eyes.” 

“A tribute to beauty,” contested the 
senator. 

“Not at all. Because she fascinated 
him.” 

“And the secret of fascination is 
beauty,” he triumphed. 

She refused to admit it. “The secret 
of fascination lies with the woman who 
can convince a man that under no cir- 
cumstances could she possibly bore 
him.” 

The senator was still argumentative. 
“IT continue to maintain that beauty is 
some subtle essence of the soul.” 

“But the last word, the one word, the 
eternal word,” quoted Egeria, rising, “‘is 
that beauty is——” 

“What?” he questioned, eagerly. 
“In the eye of the beholder.” 
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CANS 


(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 


AR. HENRY JAMES is 


inclined to pity Amer- 


ican women, because 
their men — husbands 
and lovers — are not 
up to their level of 


fastidious refinement. 
We are inclined to 
James to what American 





ask 
women he alludes. 
Living in a center which makes his- 


Mr. 


tory, among men of monumental 
achievement, of vast intellectual re- 
source, and of comprehensive judg- 
ment, I confess that when I first en- 
countered some of these men_ they 
seemed to me so lacking in the charms 
of the drawing room that I asked my- 
self: ‘How can their women stand 
them?’ When, however, I had made the 
acquaintance of some of these women, 
or ladies, the query in my soul became: 
“How can they stand their women?” 

Mating and reproduction are largely 
animal processes, requiring little play 
of the imagination. If they did, race 
suicide would never have been heard 
of. The heroine of “The Garden of 
Allah” pins a pale Christ over her bed 
on her wedding night. It has been a 
late fashion for English and French 
writers — Verlaine, Mallock, Oscar 
Wilde, and even that rare genius Robert 
Hichens—to intermingle religion and 
spirituality with the sexual instinct. 
The fact remains that nothing can be 
more sane or simple, and it only touches 
fanatical frenzy in minds which border 
hysteria and decadence. 

We believe that the average Ameri- 
can, being absolutely sane, finds his 
mate. He is even persuaded, when she 


has invested in a diamond brooch and a 
brocaded front, that she has become a 
woman of rare elegance, belonging to 
that type which energetic newspaper re- 
porters depict as a “leader.” The illu- 
sion is no doubt calming. Social am- 
bition is salient among politicians and 
ambassadors, and a good American 
who expects Paradise desires his wife 
and daughters to be “all right.” He is 
quickly and conveniently persuaded 
that they are. The enormous egotism 
of the man of success is large enough 
to cover, with its gilded wing, family 
ramifications in its spasms of self- 
laudation. 

It has become a habit to speak of 
American women as superior to all 
others, and in Europe the legend is be- 
ginning to hold. But in what does this 
superiority consist? Push, aplomb, 
finery, what? We cannot concede that 
it lies in exceptional accomplishments, 
or in any rare degree of scholarship. 
American women are not often accom- 
plished, are not frequently even lin- 
guists; being usually satisfied with one 
foreign tongue, and that avery wretched 
French. We have few amateur musi- 
cians; and women artists of the force 
of Janet Scudder or Mrs. Leslie Cotton 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Our literary women are not or- 
namental, and are skillfully excluded 
from drawing rooms. Our feminine 
poets are usually dishevelled. If we 


throw out a dozen women in each of 
our large Eastern cities who have had 
the advantage of birth, breeding, posi- 
tion and wealth, the rank and file are 
like the rank and file of any other na- 
a little brighter, perhaps; keener, 
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more alert, better groomed, but harder 
—and often less fascinating. Our 
women lack the high vitality and re- 
pose of the English—weak nerves make 
for fidgetiness—the subtle seduction of 
the Austrian, the soft sweetness of the 
Italian. French women are deteriorat- 
ing, their present social upheavals be- 
ing responsible for this change. 

Nevertheless, American girls have 
married well in Europe; principally for 
their ducats, sometimes for their 
beauty, only very occasionally for love. 

The Latins love readily, particularly 
when they scent income. The English, 
more sincere, play their game openly. 
They demand “dots” at the altar, and— 
get them. However, as I have said, 
social ambition is a trait of our new 
life. It is a wholesome trait and has 
its use. Only by contact with a high 
civilization can a new people become 
civilized. Intermarriage is the easiest 
method. 

We are told that American women 
who have married foreigners adore 
their exotic existence and could not be 
persuaded to return. Is it their hus- 
bands whom they adore? Are all their 
ménages exceptionally happy? What 
they do like is the graceful ease of an 
existence which appeals to fancy and a 
career which women over here do not 
attain. For, in fact, American women 
are overshadowed by their men. La 
femme politique is almost, if not quite, 
unknown in America, as is la femme 
artiste or la femme littéraire. There 
are no literary women in the United 
States who wield any social power 
whatsoever. In America talent is 
rather a social handicap to a girl or 
woman, and an escape into a wider field 
is tolerated only by our extremely con- 
servative society when balanced by 
some peculiar prestige of early environ- 
ment or personal allurement. We have 
no drawing rooms here like that of 
Madeleine Lemaire, in Paris, or like 
that of a certain cosmopolitan, Corinne 
of Venice, now, alas! closed forever. 
In the salons of the artist French 
woman one encounters English women 
of rank, the “little duchesses,” the big 
ambassadresses, men of note in every 
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calling, diplomats, statesmen, scientists 
and writers. 

Our great men have usually married, 
in their youth, their first love, and, be 
it said to their credit, have remained, if 
not always true to this village ideal, at 
least outwardly loyal. They are not 
ashamed of past virtue. Their wives, 
thrown suddenly into a world of which 
they know nothing, should surely be 
excused some solecisms. Occupied in 
the cares of rearing children, of pro- 
viding for large families on small ra- 
tions, they have hardly had the leisure 
to cultivate their minds and manners. 
We will not allude to grammar and 
intonation. It would be too much to 
ask! 

These women do not demand that a 
man appeal to the imagination. They 
have none. The lover is at once sunk 
into the father. In fact, they address 
their husbands as “father” or “papa”— 
sometimes, indeed, as “pa” pronounced 
paw in moments of caressing emphasis. 
What would these women do with a 
handsome, dashing troubadour, who 
warbled ditties in feathered cap and 
doublet? They do not want a tenor 
about the house, they want their bills 
paid. “Pa” sees to that. She is emi- 
nently practical. Her husband talks 
little to her of his ambitions, schemes 
or success, but he signs the check. That 
check is the epitome of his brain’s tra- 
vail. If in his arid life he sometimes 
longs for a higher companionship, and 
is drawn into the net of some cleverer 
siren, his wife remains ignorant of the 
fact. She is entirely trusting—a con- 
venient quality and one which men 
superlatively admire. 

No, Mr. James, Americans on the 
whole are well matched. Look beyond 
the few dainty women of fashion who 
have personally petted you—women ac- 
customed to the homage of men of the 
world, and who have danced at the 
courts of kings. To these we are will- 
ing to add a handful of brilliant young 
students who obtain degrees from Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr, 
are an ornament to the Normal and 
Barnard College, and distance male 
competitors at Cornell University. 
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May one of these be President some 
day! We quote the wish of a gallant 
member of the Cabinet. We hope that 
they have low voices, speak admirable 
English, and feel sure they never smoke 
cigarettes and never say “Damn!” 


The camp, however, is very wide. 
The tents are spread, innumerable, over 
the hills and valleys of our fair country. 
Lift their flapping curtains, Mr. James. 
Peep in and you will find content— 
enough. 





AFTERMATH 


I I should go to you in that old place. 
(God knows, dear heart, we trod it smooth and straight!) 
And lifting up to yours a tear-worn face, 
Should whisper, “Darling, it is not too late, 
For life and love can soon unbar the gate,” 
You would say “No,” e’en though your lips were dumb— 
Fear not: I shall not come. 


If you should gather up the poor, pale shreds 
Of what is left and bring them here to me, 


Saying, “Fate tangled. 


Let us mend the threads 


And weave a web more beautiful to see,” 
All weeping, I would cry, “It may not be.” 
And I would cast it by with hands all numb— 

Nay, Sweet; you will not come. 


We each have learned the lesson rapt apart, 
The better task Fate set us ere the noon. 

The storms of Life have beat across my heart 
And scourged its madden’d throbbing into tune. 
Who would have looked for moth and rust so soon? 


Nay, Patience, Sweet! 


God will bend down some day 


And lift your hand to wipe my tears away. 
MarcGaret Houston. 
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HE.orchard was on a 
hill, the farmhouse lay 
at the foot. There 
was a long field, in 
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M spring a_ palace of 
’ i cowslips, between the 
PSE eeneS orchard and the house. 


This September 
dawn Pomona came through it and 
left a dark track of green along the 
dew-bepearled grass. Little swaths of 
mist hung over the cowslip field, but up 
in the orchard the air was already clear. 
It was sweet with the scent of the ripe 
fruit, and the tart, clean autumn pun- 
gency left by the light frost. 

Pomona shifted the empty basket 
that she had borne on her head to the 
ground, and began to fill it with rosy- 
cheeked apples. Some she shook from 
the laden boughs, some she picked up 
from the sward where they had fallen 
from the tree; but she chose only the 
best and ripest. 

“A shaft of sunlight broke over the 
purple hills. It shone on her ruddy 
hair and on her smooth cheek. She 
straightened herself to look out across 
the valley at the eastern sky; all sights 
of nature were beautiful to her and gave 
her a joy that, yet, she had never 
learned to put into words, hardly into 
thoughts. Now, as she stood gazing, 
some one came along the road that 
skirted the orchard, and, catching sight 
of her, halted and became lost in con- 
templation of her, even as she of the 
sunrise pageant. 

As evidently as Pomona, in her 
homespun skirt and bodice, belonged to 
the farmhouse, so did he to the great 
castle near by. The gentleman had 
made as careful a toilet for his early 
walk as if he had been bound for St. 
James. His riding coat was of delicate 
hue, and laces fluttered at his wrists 














and throat. His black lovelocks hung 
carefully combed oneither shoulder from 
under his beplumed hat. A_ rapier 
swung at his side, and, as he stood, he 
flicked at it with the glove in his bare 
hand. He had a long, pale face and 
long eyes with drooping lids and 
haughty eyebrows; a small upturned 
mustache gave a tilt of mockery to the 
grave lips. He looked very young, and 
yet so sedate and self-possessed and 
scornful that he might have known the 
emptiness of the world a hundred years. 

Pomona turned with a start, feeling 
herself watched. She gazed for a mo- 
ment in surprise, and a deep blush rose 
in her cheeks; then, still staring, she 
made a slow country courtesy. Off 
went the befeathered hat; the gentle- 
man returned her salutation by a pro- 
found bow. Then he leaped the little 
ditch into the orchard and threaded his 
way through the trees toward her. She 
watched him come; her great eyes were 
like the eyes of a deer, as shy, as inno- 
cent. 

“Good-morrow, sir,” said she, with 
another courtesy, and then corrected 
herself quickly -—- “good-morrow, my 
lord.” For, if he came from the castle, 
he was surely a lord. 

“Good-morrow, madam,” returned 
he, pleasantly. His glance appraised 
her with open admiration. 

What a glorious creature! What 
proportions; what amber and red on 
those smooth cheeks, what ruddy radi- 
ance in that sun-illumined hair! What 
a column of a throat, and how white the 
skin where the coarse kerchief parted 
above the laced bodice! What lines of 
bust and hip, of arm and wrist; gen- 
erous but perfect! A goddess! He 
glanced at the strong, sunburned 
hands; they were ringless. Unowned, 
then, as yet, this superb nymph. 
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His long eyes moved at their pleas- 
ure; and she stood waiting in repose, 
though the color came and went richly 
on her cheek. Then he bowed again, 
the hat clasped to his bosom. 

“Thank you,” said he, and replaced 
his beaver with a turn of the wrist that 
set all the gray and white plumes rip- 
pling round the crown. 

“Sir?” she queried, startled, and on 
her second thought—“my lord?” 

At this he broke into a smile. When 
he smiled, his haughty face gained a 
rare sweetness. 

“Thank you for rising thus early, and 
coming into the orchard, and stand- 
ing in the sun rays, and being, my maid, 
so beautiful. I little thought to find so 
fair a vision. "Twill be a sweet one to 
carry forth with me—if it be the last on 
earth.” 

Her wits were never quick to work. 
She went her country way, as a rule, as 
straight and sweetly and unthinkingly 
as the lilies grow. 

To question why a noble visitor at 
the castle—and a visitor it must be, 
since his countenance was unfamiliar— 
should walk forth at the dawn and 
speak as if this morning saunter were 
to death, never entered her head. 

She stammered: “Oh, sir!” to his 
compliment, and paused, her lip quiver- 
ing over the inarticulate sense of her 
own awkwardness. 

“Have you been gathering apples?” 
quoth he, still smiling on her. 

“Ay, sir,” she said; “to make pre- 
serve withal;’ and faltered yet again, 
“my lord.” 

“Ay,” approved he. “It has a fair 
sound in your mouth. Would I were 
your lord! What is your name?” 

She told him “Pomona.” Whereat he 
laughed, and repeated it as if he liked 
the sound. Then he looked at the east, 
and behold, the sun had risen, a full 
ball of crimson in a swimming sea of 
rose. The light glimmered upon his 
pale cheek, and on the fine laces of his 
shirt, redly, as if with stains of new 
blood. 

“T must hence,” he said, and his voice 
had a stern, far-away sound. “Farewell, 
Pomona; wilt thou not wish me well?” 


“My lord?” 

“Wilt thou not?” 

“Oh, indeed, my lord, I do.” And 
she was moved, on a sudden, she knew 
not why, and the tears gathered like a 
mist in her eyes. ‘With all my heart,” 
she said. 

He made her a final bow, bending till 
his curls fell over his face. 

“T thank you.” 

She watched him walk away from her 
in and out the apple trees with his care- 
less stride, and leap the little ditch 
again; and so on down the road. 

And when he was lost to her sight, 
she still stood looking at the point 
where the way dipped and vanished and 
she had seen the last flutter of the gray 
feathers. 

After a while she drew a long sigh 
and passed her hands over her eyes, as 
if she were awakening from a dream. 
Then she began mechanically to fill 
her basket once more. All the ruddi- 
ness faded from the sky. The sun 
swam up into the blue, and a white 
brilliance laid hold of the dewy valley. 
Delicate gossamer threads floated high 
above the apple trees, against the vault 
of ever-deeper blue. Somewhere from 
the hidden folds of the land a church 
bell began to chime. Then all at once 
Pomona dropped her basket, and while 
the apples rolled, yellow, green and 
red, in all directions, she set off run- 
ning in the direction the gentleman 
had taken. 

Why she ran, she knew not, but 
something drove her with a mighty ur- 
gency. Her heart beat thickly, and her 
breath came short, though, as a rule, 
there was no maid in the countryside 
that could run as she did. When she 
came to the foot of the hill she paused, 
and there, by the bramble brake, where 
the firwood began, she saw, lying on the 
lip of the baby stream, a gauntleted gray 
glove. She turned into the wood. 

The pine needles were soft under her 
feet. The pine stems grew like the pil- 
lars of a church aisle, and the air was 
sweeter with their fragrance than any 
incense that was ever burned. 

And after, but a little way, where the 
forest aisle widened into a glade, she 
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came on the grand riding coat tossed 
in a heap; across it was flung an empty 
scabbard. And beyond, outstretched at 
the foot of a tree Pomona stopped 
short. Now she knew why she had had 
to run so fast! 

He lay as if asleep, his head pillowed 
upon: a branching root; but it was no 
slumber that held him. His features, 
whiter than ivory, were strangely sharp- 
ened and aged, blue shadows were 
about nostrils and mouth, the parted lips 
under the mocking mustache were set 
in a terrible gravity; they were purple, 
like dead red roses. Between the long, 
half-open lids the eyeballs shone silver. 
It was not now God’s lovely sunrise 
that stained the white cambric of his 
shirt. From where it had escaped from 
his relaxed hand a long, keen-bladed 
sword gleamed among the pine needles. 

Pomona knelt down. She parted the 
ruffled shirt with a steady hand; his 
heart still beat, but below it was a 
wound that might well cause death. 
She sat back on her heels and thought. 
She could not leave him to call for 
help, for he might die alone; neither 
could she sit useless. beside him and 
watch him go. She took her resolu- 
tion quickly. She rose, then bending, 
she braced herself and gathered him 
into her arms as if he had been a child. 
He was no taller than she, and slight 
and lean of build. She was used to 
burdens. But she had not thought to 
find him so heavy. She staggered and 
shifted him for an easier grip; and then, 
as his pallid head lay loose and languid 
against her shoulder, the half-open eye- 
lids fluttered, the upturned eyes rolled 
and fixed themselves. He looked at 
her ; dark, dark as eternity was his gaze. 
She bent her head, his lips were moving. 

“Pomona !” 

It was the merest breath, but she 
knew it was her name. Nearer she bent 
to him; a flicker as of a smile came 
upon those purple-tinted lips. 

“Kiss me, Pomona!” 

She kissed him, and thought she drew 
from his cold mouth the last sigh. But 
now she was strong. She could have 
gone to the end of the earth with this 
burden in her arms. 
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His black hair, dank and all uncurled, 
fell over her bare arm. With the move- 
ment his wound opened afresh, and as 
she pressed him against her she felt his 
blood soak through her bodice to the 
skin. Then her soul yearned over him 
with an indescribable, inarticulate pas- 
sion of desire; to help him, to heal him! 
If she could have given her blood to 
him she would have given it with the 
joy with which a mother gives life to the 
babe at her breast. 

Pomona was mistress of herself and 
of her farm, and lived alone with her 
servants. Though she was a firm ruler, 
these latter considered her soft on cer- 
tain points. They had known her, be- 
fore this, carry home a calf that had 
staked itself, a mongrel cur _half- 
drowned. But a murdered gentleman, 
that was beyond everything! 

“Heavens ha’ mercy, mistress,” cried 
Sue, rising to the occasion, while the 
othe:s gaped, and clapped their hands, 
and whispered together. ‘Shall I fetch 
old Mall to help you lay him out?” 

“Fool,” panted Pomona, “bring me 
the Nantes brandy!” 


Earl Blantyre woke from a succes- 
sion of dreams, in which he had had 
most varied and curious experiences; 
known strange horrors and _ strange 
sweetnesses, flown to moreaérial heights 
than any bird, and sunk to deeper depths 
than the sea could hold; fought unend- 
ing combats and lain in peace in tender 
arms. 

He woke. His eyelids were heavy. 
His hand had grown so weighty that 
it was as much as he could do to lift it. 
And yet, as he held it up, he hardly 
knew it for his own; ‘twas a skeleton 
thing. There was a sound in his ears 
which, dimly he recognized, had woven 
into most of his dreams these days, a 
whirring, soothing sound, like the cease- 
less beating of moth’s wings. As he 
breathed deeply and with delicious ease, 
there was fragrance of herbs in his nos- 
trils. A tag of poetry floated into his 
mind— 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 


He turned his head and went to sleep 
again and dreamed not at all. 
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Pomona lighted the lamp, and, shad- 
ing it with her hand, came, with soft 
tread, into the guest chamber. He was 
still asleep. She set down the light, 
mended the fire with another log, peeped 
into the pan of broth simmering on the 
hob, and then sat to her spinning wheel 
once more. Suddenly the wool snapped ; 
she started, to find that he was holding 
back the curtain with a finger and 
thumb, and had turned his head on the 
pillow to watch her; his eyes gleamed 
in the firelight. She rose and came to 
him quickly. 

“So you were spinning,” he said. 
His voice was very weak, but how dif- 
ferent from those tones of dreadful 
clearness, of hoarse muttering, with 
which she had been so sadly familiar. 

Pomona knelt beside him and put her 
hand on his forehead, on his wrist. 

“Thank God!” she said. 

“By all means,” he answered, peering 
at her amusedly. “Natheless, why ?” 

“Nay, you must not speak,” she bade 
him, and rose to pour the soup into a 
bowl. , 

He watched her while she stirred and 
tasted and added salt. He was smiling. 
When she lifted him, pillows and all, 
propped against her strong arm, and 
held the bowl to his lips at a compell- 
ing angle, he laughed outright. It was 
rather a feeble thing in the way of 
laughs, but to Pomona it was as won- 
derful and beautiful an achievement as 
a child’s first word in the mother’s ear. 

“Drink,” she said, firinly, while her 
heart throbbed in joy. 

“Now you must sleep,” she added, as 
she settled him with extraordinary art. 
But sleep was far away from those curi- 
ous wandering eyes. 

“Bring the light closer and come to 
the bed again.” 

His voice had gained strength from 
Pomona’s fine broth, and it rang in com- 
mand. Without another word she 
obeyed him. As she sat down on the 
little oaken stool, where he could see 
her, the light fell on her face, and from 
behind her the fire shot ruddily in her 
crown of hair. 

“T remember you now,’ 


’ 


said he, lift- 


ing himself on his elbow. “You stood 
in the sunrise gathering apples for pre- 
serve; you are the nymph of thé or- 
chard.” 

He fell back, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. “And your name is Pomona,” 
said he. 

The girl, her capable, work-marked 
hands lying folded on her knee, sat in 
absolute stillness; but her heart was 
beating stormily under the folds of her 
kerchief. 

The sick man’s beard had grown close 
and fine round chin and cheeks during 
these long dreams of his. His hair lay 
in a mass on one shoulder; it had been 
carefully tied back with a riband, and 
in all that black setting the pallor of his 
countenance seemed deathlike. Yet she 
knew that he was saved. He lay a 
while, gazing at the beflowered ceiling 
of the great four-post bed, and by and 
by his voice came sighing. 

“And after that, what hap befell me? 
Help-me to remember.” 

“YT found you in the wood,” said she, 
slowly. “You were lying wounded.” 

He interrupted her with a sharp cry. 

“Enough! I mind me now. Was I 
alone?” 

“Quite alone, my lord.” 

“And my sword?” 

There was a current of evil eagerness 
running through the feeble voice. 

“Your sword, my lord?” 

“Pshaw! was it clean, child? 
it no sign upon the blade?” 

“There was blood on it,” said Po- 
mona, gravely, “to a third of the 
length.” 

The duelist gave a sigh. 

“That is well,” said he, and fell once 
more into silence, striving to knit pres- 
ent and past in his mind. 

After a while he shifted himself on 
his pillows so that he again looked on 
her. 

Then his eyes wandered round the 
dark paneling, on the polished surface 
of which the firelight gleamed like rosy 
flowers. He touched the coarse sheet, 
the patchwork quilt, then lifted the 
sleeve of the homespun shirt that cov- 
ered his thin arm, and gazed inquir- 
ingly from it to the quiet woman. 
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“How do I come here? Where am 
I?” queried he, imperiously. 

“T brought you; you are in my house,” 
she answered him. 

“You brought me?” 

“Ay, my lord.” 

“You found me wounded,” he puz- 
zled, drawing his haughty brows to- 
gether, “and you brought me here to 
your house? How?” 

“1 carried you,” said Pomona. 

“You carried me!” 

The statement was so amazing and 
Lord Blantyre’s wits were still so weak- 
ened that he turned giddy and was fain 
to close his eyes and allow the old 
vagueness to cradle him again for a few 
minutes. 

Pomona prayed that he might be 
sleeping, but as she was stealthily ris- 
ing from his bedside he opened his eyes 
and held her with them. 

“You carried me, you brought me to 
your own house? Why?” 

“T wanted to nurse you,” said poor 
Pomona. 

She knew no artifice whereby she 
could answer, yet conceal the truth. 
But it was as if her heart were being 
torn from her bit by bit. 

His eyes, hard and curious, softened ; 
so did the imperious voice. 

“How did you keep them out ?’ 

“Keep them out?” 

She was beautiful, but she was dull. 

“My kinsfolk, from the castle.” 

Pomona stood like a child caught in 
grave fault. 

“They do not know,” she answered, 
at last. 

It was his turn to ejaculate in amaze- 
ment. “Not know!” 

“T did not want them,” said she, then, 
doggedly. “I did not want any fine ladies 
about, nor physicians with their lancets. 
When my father was cut with the 
scythe, they sent a leech from the castle, 
who blooded him, and he died. I did 
not want you to die.” 

She spoke the last words almost in a 
whisper, then she waited breathlessly. 
There came a low sound from the pil- 
lows. His laugh that had been music 
to her a minute ago now stabbed her 
to the heart. She turned, the blood 
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flashing into her cheeks; yet his face 
grew quickly grave; he spoke, his voice 
was kind. 

“Stay. I want to understand. You 
carried me, all by yourself, from the 
wood; is it so?” 

eS 

“And no one knows where I am, or 
that you found me?” 

“No. I went down to the wood 
again and brought back your coat and 
your sword and scabbard and your 
gloves. I forbade my people to speak. 
None of the great folk know you are 
here.” 

“And you nursed me?” 

es. Pd 

“Was I long ill?” 

“Fourteen days.” 

“T have been near death, have I not ?” 

“You have, indeed.” 

“And you nursed me!” he repeated 
again. “How did you learn such 
science?” 

“My lord, I have loved and cared for 
the dumb things all my life. There was 
the calf that was staked ~ one 
stopped; that laugh was torture. 

“Go on, Pomona!” 

“TI bathed your wound in cold water 
over and over till the bleeding stopped, 
and then, when the fever came, I knew 
what brew of herbs would help you. 
One night I thought that you would 
die——” 

“Go on, Pomona!” 

“You could not breathe, no matter 
how high I laid you on the pillows 

“Ay! Why dost thou halt again? 
What didst thou then?” 

“T held you in my arms,” she said. 
“You seemed to get your breath bet- 
ter that way, and then you slept at 
last.” 

“While you held me?” he proceeded. 
“How long did you hold me in your 
arms, Pomona?” 

“My lord,’ she said, “the whole 
night.” 

Upon this he kept silence quite a 
long time, and she sat down on her 
stool again and waited. She had nursed 
him and saved him, and now he would 
soon be well; she ought surely to re- 
joice,-but, she knew not why, her heart 
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was like lead. Presently he called her; 
he would be lifted, shifted, his pillows 
were hot, his bedclothes pressed on him. 
As she bent over him, the fretful ex- 
pression suddenly was smoothed from 
his features. 

“IT remember now,” he said, with a 
singular gleam in his eyes. “I remem- 
ber, Pomona; you kissed me.” 


My Lord Blantyre began now to have 
more consecutive recollections of that 
time of dreams; and when the night 
came he felt mightily injured, mightily 
affronted, to find that the shadow of the 
watcher in the rushlight against the 
wall belonged to a bent and aged figure, 
was a grotesque profile, instead of the 
mild gray angel that had soothed him 
hitherto. So deep seemed the injury, so 
cruel the neglect, that the ill-used pa- 
tient could not find it in him to consent 
to sleep, but tossed till his bed grew un- 
bearable, pettishly refused to drink from 
Mall’s withered hand, was quite posi- 
tive that the pain in his side was very 
bad again, and that his angry heart beats 
were due to fever. 

It drew toward midnight. Again 
Mall brought the cooling drink and of- 
fered it patiently. Like an old owl she 
stood and blinked. Her toothless jaws 
worked. 

He made an angry gesture of re- 
fusal; the cup was dashed from her 
hand and fell clattering on the boards. 
She cried out in dismay, and he in 
fury. 

“Out of my sight, you Hecate!” 

Then suddenly Pomona stood beside 
them. So soft her tread that neither 
had heard her come. 

“Lord, be good to us! The poor 
gentleman’s mad again,’ whimpered 
Mall, as she went down on her knees 
to mop. 

Pomona was in a white wrapper, well 
starched; the wide sleeves spread out 
like wings. Her hair hung in one loose 
plait to her knees. 

“You look like a monstrous, beautiful 
great angel,” cried he. Her hand was 
on his pulse. He was as pleased and 
soothed as a naughty infant when it is 
lifted from its cradle and nursed. 


She stood, and seemed encircled by 
the fragrance of the sacrificed cup, lav- 
ender and thyme and other sweet and 
wholesome herbs. 

She thought he wandered, yet his 
pulse was steadying down under her 
finger into a very reasonable pace for 
a convalescent. She looked down at 
him with puzzled eyes. 

“What is it, my lord?” 

“Prithee,” said he, “though you live 
so quiet here, my maid, and keep your 
secrets so well, you would have known, 
would you not, had there been a death 
at the castle?” 

“Surely, my lord,” she said, and bent 
closer to comfort him. “Nay, it must 
be that you have the fever again, I 
fear. Nay, all is well with your kins- 
folk. Mall, haste thee with another 
cup of the drink. Is the wound pain- 
ful, my good lord, and how goes it with 
the breathing?” 

As he bent he caught her great plait 
in both his hands and held it so that she 
could not straighten herself. 

“It would go vastly better,” cried he, 
“T should breathe with infinite more 
ease, my sweet nurse, and forget that I 
had ever had a gaping hole to burn the 
side of me, could you but tell me that 
there had been even a trifle of sickness 
at the house beyond. Come, my sword 
was red, you know! It was not red 
for nothing! Was not Master Leech 
sent for in haste to draw more blood? 
The excellent physician, thou mindest, 
who helped thy worthy father so pleas- 
antly from this world.” 

She would have drawn from him in 
soft sorrow and shame, for she under- 
stood now, but that his weak fingers 
plucked her back. Truly there seemed 
to be a devil in his eyes. Yet she was 
too tender of him not to humor him, as 
the mother her spoiled child. 

“Hast heard, Mall, of aught amiss at 
the castle?’ quoth she, turning her head 
to address the old woman at the fire. 

“There was a gentleman out hunting 
with the Lady Julia o’ Thursday,” an- 
swered the crone, ‘‘as carried his arm 
in a sling, I heard tell; though he rode 
with the best of them.” 

“Faugh !” 
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Lord Blantyre loosed Pomona’s tress 
and lay back sullenly. He drank the 
cup when she held it to his lips, in the 
same sullen silence; but when she shook 
his pillows and smoothed his sheet and 
cooed to him in the dear voice of his 
dream: “Now, sleep,” he murmured, 
complainingly: ‘Not if you leave me!” 

Pomona’s ..eart gave a great leap, and 
a rose flush grew on her face, lovelier 
than ever sunrise or fireglow had called 
there. 

“T will not leave you, my lord,” she 
replied. Her voice filled the whole 
room with deep harmony. 

He woke in the gray dawn, and there 
sat Pomona, her eyes dreaming, her 
hands clasped, her face a little stern in 
its serene, patient weariness. He cried 
to her sharply, because of the sharpness 
with which his heart smote him: 

“Hast sat thus the whole night long?” 

“Surely!” said she. 

“Well, to bed with you, then,” he 
bade her, impatiently. “Nay, I want 
nought. Send one of your wenches to 
my bell, some Sue or Pattie, so it be a 
young one. And you—to bed, to bed!” 

But she would not leave him till she 
had tested how it stood with him, ac- 
cording to her simple skill. As her hand 
rested on his brow, “Why Pomona?” 
queried he. ° 

“My lord?” 

“Pomona. ‘Tis a marvelous fine 
name, and marvelous fitting to a nymph 
of the orchard. Pomona!” 

“Indeed,” she answered him, in her 
grave way, “Sue or Pattie would bet- 
ter become me. But my mother was 
book-learned, sir, and town-bred, and 
had her fancies. She sat much in the 
orchard the spring that I was born.” 

“Ay,” he mused. “So thy mother 
was book-learned and fanciful!’ Then 
briskly he asked her: ‘“Wouldst thou 
not like to know my name, Pomona? 
Unless, indeed, you know it already?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why, what a woman are you! In 
spite of apples, no daughter of Eve at 
all?” 

She still shook her head, and, smiling 
faintly, “To me it could make no dif- 
ference,” she said. 
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“Well, now you shall know,” he said, 
“and take it to your maiden dreams. I 
am Rupert, Earl of Blantyre.” 

“What,” she cried, quickly, “the 
she broke off and hesitated. ‘The 
great Earl of Blantyre,” she pursued, 
then, dropping her eyes: “The king’s 
friend!” 

His laugh rang out somewhat harsh. 

“What, so solitary a nymph, so coun- 
try hidden, and yet so learned of the 
gossip of the great world?” 

“People talk,” she murmured, crim- 
soning as in the deepest shame. 

“And you know what they call me? 
No! Not the Great Earl, hypocrite, the 
Wicked Earl! You knew it?” 

She bent her head. 

He laughed again. ‘““Why, now, what 
a nightmare for you! Here he lies, 
and, oh! Pomona, you have prolonged 
his infamous career!” 


” 





The Wicked Earl was an angelic pa- 
tient for two days. On the third he 
was promoted to the oak settle, wrapped 
in a garment of the late farmer’s, of 
which he made much kindly mirth. It 
was a golden day of joy in the lonely 
farmhouse. 

On the fourth morning, however, he 
wakened to a mood of seriousness, not 
to say ill-temper. His first words were 
to request writing paper and a quill, 
ink and the great seal that hung on his 
watch chain. 

Pomona stood by while he wrote; 
helped him with paper and wax. She 
saw into how deep a frown his brows 
were contracted, and her heart seemed 
altogether to fail her. She expected 
the end; it was coming swiftly, and not 
as she expected it. 

“May I trespass on your kindness so 
far as to send a horseman with this let- 
ter to the castle?” said he, very form- 
ally. 

She took it from him with her coun- 
try courtesy. 

“You will be leaving us, my lord?” 

He glanced at her through his droop- 
ing lids. 

“Can I trespass forever on your hos- 
pitality ?” 


} 
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She went forth with the letter quick- 
ly, without another word. 

It was but little after noon when there 
came a great clatter into the simple 
farmyard that was wont to echo to no 
louder sounds than the lumbering prog- 
ress of the teamsters and their wagon, 
or the patient steps of Pomona’s dairy 
cows. <A_ great coach with four 
horses and running footmen had drawn 
up before the farm porch. A man in 
dark livery, with a sleek, secret face, 
slipped down from the rumble, reached 
for a valise and disappeared round the 
house. The coach door opened, and 
the Lady Julia Majendie descended, fol- 
lowed by no less a person than my Lord 
Majendie himself, who was seldom 
known to leave his library, much less to 
accompany his daughter out driving. 
His presence marked a great occasion. 
And with them was a very fine lady, a 
stranger to any of the farm, a little lady 
with dark hair in ringlets and high 
plumes to a great hat, and a dress that 
shone with as many pale colors as a 
pigeon’s breast. She sniffed, and “Oh!” 
cried she in very high, loud tones, press- 
ing a vinaigrette to her nose, “can my 
poor brother be in such a place, and yet 
alive ?” 

“Hush, madam,” said Lord Majendie, 
somewhat testily, for Pomona stood in 
the door. “I am sure we owe nought but 
gratitude to this young woman.” 

He was a gaunt, snuffy, untidy old 
man, in a dilapidated wig, but his eyes 
were shrewd and kindly behind the 
large, gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
peered at Pomona, pale and beautiful. 

Lady Julia had evidently inherited 
her father’s short sight, for she, too, 
was staring through an eyeglass. She 
carried it on a gold chain, and when she 
lifted it to one eye her small fair face 
took an air of indescribable imperti- 
nence. 

She interrupted father and friend, 
coming to the front with a scarcely per- 
ceptible movement of pointed elbows: 

“Bring us instantly to Lord Blan- 
tyre.” 

“This way an it please you,” said 
Pomona. 

She led them in, and there in the 


great kitchen, well within the glow from 
the deep hearth, propped on patchwork 
cushions, wrapped in blue homespun, lay 
the invalid. 

The ladies were picking their steps 
across the flags with a great parade of 
lifting silken skirts; the worthy old 
scholar, Lord Majendie, was following, 
with an expression of benign, childlike 
interest, but all three seemed struck by 
the same amazement, almost amounting 
to consternation. Lord Blantyre lifted 
his pallid, black-bearded countenance 
and looked at them with a gaze of un- 
compromising ill-humor. 

“Good Lord, brother!’ exclaimed the 
little lady with the ringlets, at last. She 
made a faint lurch against Lady Julia. 

“If your sisterly feelings are too 
much for you, and you are contemplat- 
ing a swoon, pray be kind enough to 
accomplish it elsewhere, Alethea,” said 
Lord Blantyre. 

“Oh, my excellent young friend! Oh, 
my dear lord! Tut! tut! tut! I should 
hardly have known you,” ejaculated the 
old man. “You must tell us how this 
has come about; we must get you home. 
Tush! you must not speak. I see you 
are yet but weakly. My good young 
woman, this has been a terrible busi- 
ness—nay, I have no doubt he does your 
nursing infinite crédit, but why not have 
let us know? Tut! tut!” 

Before Pomona could speak, and, in- 
deed, as she had no excuse to offer, the 
words were slow in coming, her patient 
intervened, curtly. 

“T would not permit her to tell you,” 
quoth he. 

She glanced at him, startled; his eyes 
were averted. 

“Oh, my lord, this is cruel hearing for 
us,” minced Julia. 

She might have spoken to the wall for 
all the effect her smile and ogle pro- 
duced on him. She turned her glass 


upon Pomona, and ran it up and down 
her till the poor girl felt herself so 
coarse, so common, so ugly, that she 
could have wished herself dead. 
“Pray, Lord Majendie,” said Blan- 
tyre, “is Colonel Craven yet with you?” 
Lady Alethea tossed her head, flushed 








and shot a look, half defiance, half fear, 
at her brother. 

He propped himself up on his elbow, 
turned and surveyed her with a sneer- 
ing smile. 

“How pale and wasted art thou, my 
fair Alethea! Hast been nursing the 
wounded hero, and pining with his 
pangs? Or is’t, perchance, all fond 
fraternal anguish concerning my un- 
worthy self? Oh, see you, I know what 
an uproar you made about me all over 
the countryside, what a hue and cry for 
the lost brother.” 

“A plague on it, Julia,” said Lord 
Majendie, scratching his wig perplex- 
edly and addressing his daughter in a 
loud whisper, “what ails the fellow? 
Does he wander, think you?” 

But Lady Alethea seemed to find a 
meaning in the sick man’s words, for 
she tossed her head once more, and an- 
swered sharply: 

“No, brother, I made no hue and cry 
for you, for ‘tis not the first time it 
has been your pleasure to play truant 
and leave your loving friends all with- 
out news. How was [ to know that you 
were more sorely hurt than Colonel 
Craven? He left you, he told us, stand- 
ing by a tree, laughing at his pierced 
arm. You are not wont to come out 
of these affairs so ill.” 

That they were of the same blood 
could not be doubted, for it was the 
very same sneer that sat on both their 
mouths. 

“And pray, ‘since we must bandy 
words,” she went on, gaining yet more 
boldness, “why did you thus keep me 
willfully in suspense ?” 

“Because,” said he, sweetly, “I was 
too ill for thy nursing, my Alethea.” 

“T presume,” said she, “you had a 
nurse to your fancy ?” 

Her black eyes rolled flashing on 
Pomona. The earl made no reply. 

“Let me assure your lordship,” put 
in his would-be host here, quickly, “that 
Colonel Craven is gone.” 

“°Tis well, then,” replied Blantyre, 
ceremoniously, “and I will, with your 
permission, this very night avail my- 
self of your offer of hospitality for a 
few days, but you will, I fear, have to 
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send a litter for me. To sit in a coach 
is yet beyond me.” 

And while the good-natured noble- 
man instantly promised compliance, 
Lord Blantyre, waving away further 
discourse with a gesture, went on wear- 
ily : 

“Let me beg of you not to remain 
or keep these ladies in surroundings so 
little suited to their gentility. And the 
sooner, my good lord, you can dispatch 
that litter, the sooner shall you have the 
joy of my company. Farewell, Julia, 
for but a brief space. I trust that you 
and Colonel Craven enjoyed the chase 
the other day. We shall meet soon 
again, sister; pray you bear up against 
our present parting.” 

Both the ladies swept him such very 
fine courtesies that the homely kitchen 
seemed full of the rustle of silk. Lady 
Julia Majendie had a little fixed smile 
on her lips. 

The farm servants were all watching 
at the windows to see the great ladies 
get into their coach, to see it wheel 
about with the four horses clattering 
and curvetting. Pomona and Lord 
Blantyre were alone. She stood, her 
back against the wall, her head held 
high, not in pride, for Pomona knew no 
pride, but with the natural carriage of 
her perfect strength and balance. Her 
eyes looked forth, grieving yet untear- 
ful, her mouth was set into lines of pa- 
tient endurance. He regarded her 
darkly. 

“TI go this evening, Pomona.” 

“Ay, my lord.” 

The tall wooden clock ticked off a 
heavy minute. 

“Is my man here?” asked Lord Blan- 
tyre. “Bid him come to me, then, to 
help me to my room.” 

His lordship’s toilet was a lengthy 
proceeding, for neither his strength nor 
his temper was equal to the strain. But 
it was at length accomplished, and, per- 
fumed, shaven, clothed once again in 
fine linen and silk damask, wrapped in 
a great furred cloak, Lord Blantyre sat 
in the wooden armchair and drank the 
cordial that Pomona had prepared him. 

He was panting with his exertions, . 
his heart was fluttering, but Pomona’s 
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recipes were cunning; in a little while 
he felt his pulses calm down and a glow 
of power return to him, and with the 
help of his cane and his servant he was 
able to advance toward the door. 

“The young woman is outside, wait- 
ing to take leave of your lordship,” vol- 
unteered the sleek Craik. 

His master halted, and fixed him with 
an arrogant eye. 

“The young woman of the farm,” ex- 
plained the valet, glibly, “and, knowing 
your lordship likes me to see to these 
details, I have brought a purse of gold 
—twenty pieces, my lord.” 

He stretched out his hand and 
chinked the silken bag as he spoke. 

“For whom is that?” asked Lord 
Blantyre. 

The man stared. 

“For the young woman, my lord.” 

Lord Blantyre steadied himself with 
the hand that gripped the speaker’s arm; 
then, lifting the cane with the other, 
struck the fellow across the knuckles 
so sharply that with a howl he let the 
purse fall. 

“Pick it up,” said the Wicked Earl. 
“Put it into your pocket, and remem- 
ber, for the future, that the servant who 
presumes to know his master’s business 
least understands his own.” 

The litter was brought to the door of 
his chamber, and they carried him out 
through the kitchen to the porch; and 
there, where Pomona stood waiting, he 
bade them halt and set it down. She 
leaned toward him to look on him, she 
told herself, for the last time. Her 
heart contracted to see him so wan and 
exhausted. 

“Good-by, Pomona,” said he, gazing 
up into her sorrowful eyes, distended 
in the evening dimness. He had seen a 
deer look at him thus, in the dusk, out 
of a thicket. 

“Good-by, my lord,” said she. 

“Ah, Pomona,” said he, “I made a 
sweeter journey the day I came here!” 

And without another word to her he 
signed to the men, and they buckled to 
their task again. 

Her heart shuddered as she watched 
the slow procession pass into the shad- 
ows. They might have been bearing a 


, 


coffin. With the instinct of her inartic- 
ulate grief, she went to seek the last 
memory of him in his room. By the 
light of a flaring tallow candle, she 
found Lord Blantyre’s man repacking 
his master’s valise. He looked offen- 
sively at her as she entered. 

“Young woman,” said he, shaking his 
head, “you have taken a very great lib- 
erty.” 

Then, picking up the coarse white 
shift and surveying it with an air of in- 
tense disgust, “’Tis a wonder,” quoth 
he, “his lordship didn’t die of this.” 


“T fear, my fair Julia, that fondly as 
I should love it, I shall never call you 
sister.” 

Julia turned at the fleer and flung a 
glance of acute anger at her friend. 

“Tf you had not been yourself so de- 
termined to have the nursing of Colo- 
nel Craven’s wound, my dearest Ale- 
thea,” responded she, sweetly, “the 
friendly desire of your heart might be 
in a better way of accomplishment. 
And, oh!”—she fanned herself and tit- 
tered—“I pity you, my poor Alethea, I 
do, indeed, when I think of those wasted 
attentions.” 

Lady Alethea had her feelings less 
under control than her cool-blooded 
friend. Her dark cheek empurpled, 
her full lips trembled. 

“My woman tells me,” proceeded 
Julia, “that the creature Craik, your 
brother’s man, hath no doubt of my 
lord Blantyre’s infatuation. ‘Pomona!’ 
he will call in his sleep. Pomona! ’Tis 
the wench’s name. I wish you joy of 
your sister-in-law, indeed.” 

Lady Alethea wheeled upon her with 
an eye of fire. 

“Need my brother wed the woman 
because he calls upon her name?” she 
mocked. 

“Tf I know my lord your brother, he 
might well wed her even because he 
need not,” smiled the other. “Now you 
are warned. "Tis none of my concern, 
I thank my Providence! You will be 
saved a dairymaid at least.” 

Alethea’s wavering color, her flurried 
breath, bore witness to discomposure. 

“My Lord Blantyre,” pursued Lady 
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Julia Majendie, relentlessly, “has ever 
taken pleasure in astonishing the 
world.” 

Lady Alethea clinched her hands. 

“Your father rules here; let him 
transport the slut!” 

“Nay,” said Julia. She placed her 
hand upon the heaving shoulder, and 
looked at her friend with a singular 
light in her pale yet brilliant eyes. ‘Do 
you think to break a man of a fancy by 
such measures? *Twould be as good 
as forging the ring. Nay, my sweet, I 
can better help thee; ay, and give thee 
an hour’s sport besides.” 

And, as Alethea raised questioning 
eyes, Julia Majendie shook her silver- 
fair ringlets and laughed again. 
“Leave it to me,” quoth she. 


“Will Mistress Pomona favor the 
Lady Julia Majendie with her company 
at the castle?” 

This was the message carried to the 
farmhouse by a mounted servant. He 
had a pillion behind him on the stout 
palfrey, and his orders were, he said, 
to bring Mistress Pomona back with 
him. 

Pomona came running out, with the 
harvest sunshine on her copper hair¢ 
her cheek was drained of blood. 

“Ts my lord ill again?” she queried, 
breathlessly. 

The man shook his head; either he 
was dull or well drilled. 

Pomona mounted behind him without 
a second’s more delay, just as she was, 
bareheaded, her apron stained with ap- 
ple juice, and her sleeves rolled up 
above her elbows. She had no thought 
for herself, and only spoke to bid the 
servant hurry. 

For a fortnight she had heard no 
word of her patient. In her simple heart 
she could conceive no other reason for 
being summoned now than because he 
needed her nursing. 

But when she reached the castle. and 
was passed with mocking ceremony 
from servant to servant, the anxious 
questions died on her lips; and when 
she was ushered, at length, into a vast 
bedchamber, hung with green silk, gold 
fringed, and was greeted by Lady Julia, 
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all in green herself, like a mermaid, 
smiling sweetly at her from between 
her pale ringlets, she was so bewildered 
that she forgot even to courtesy. She 
never heeded how the tire-woman, who 
had last received her, tittered as she 
closed the door. 

“A fair morning to you, mistress,” 
said Lady Julia. “I am sensible of your 
kindness in coming to my hasty invita- 
tion.” 

“Madam,” faltered Pomona, and re- 
membered her révérence; “I am ever at 
your service, honorable madam. I hope 
my lord is not sick again.” 

“My father?” mocked the mermaid, 
running her white hand through her 
curls. But Pomona neither understood 
nor practiced the wiles of women. 

“I meant my Lord Blantyre,” 
she. 

“Oh, the lord earl, your patient; nay, 
it goes better with him. Oh, he has been 
sadly, sadly. We have had a sore and 
anxious time; such a wound as his, 
neglected ’ she shook her ringlets. 

Pomona’s lip suddenly trembled, she 
caught it between her teeth to steady it. 

“Ah,” said Julia, interrupting herself 
and turning on her chair, “here comes 
the Lady Alethea.” 

Alethea entered, mincing on high- 
heeled shoes, her cherry lips pursed, her 
dark eyes dancing, as if a pair of mis- 
chievous sprites had taken lodging 
there. She gazed at Pomona, so large, 
so work-stained, so incongruous a fig- 
ure in the bright, luxurious room. Her 
nostrils dilated. She looked as wicked 
as a kid. 

“My brother,” said she, addressing 
her friend, though she kept staring at 
Pomona, “has heard of this wench’s 
arrival. He would speak with her.” 

“T will go with you, even now,” said 
Pomona. 

Both the ladies shrieked; so did the 
maid who had followed Lady Alethea 
into the room. 

“My good creature! In that attire?” 

“My brother, so fastidious, so suffer- 
ing!” 

“And she,” cried the tire-woman, tak- 
ing up the note, “still with the stench 
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of the saucepan about her! Positively, 
madam, the room reeks.” 

If Pomona carried any savors beyond 
those of lavender and the herbs she 
loved, it was of good sweet apples and 
fragrant burnt sugar. But she stood in 
her humiliation, and felt herself more 
unfit for all the high company than the 
beasts of her farmyard. 

“You must not take it unkindly, 
child,” said Lady Julia, with her cruel 
little laugh and her soft voice, “but my 
Lord Blantyre, you see, hath ever a 
great distaste of all that is homely and 
uncomely. He hath suffered extraor- 
dinarily in that respect of late. We 
must humor him.” 

Truly Pomona was punished. She 
marveled now at herself, remembering 
what her presumption had been. 

“T will go home, madam, if you per- 
mit me.” 

Again the ladies cried out. To thwart 
the invalid—’twas impossible. Was the 
girl mad? Nay, she would do as they 
bid? ’Twas well, then. Lady Julia, so 
kind was she, would help to clothe her 
in some better apparel and make her 
fit to present herself. The while the 
Lady Alethea would return to her post 
of assiduous nurse, and inform his lord- 
ship of Pomona’s speedy attendance. 

Pomona gave herself into their hands, 

Lord Blantyre lay on a couch in the 
sunshine. A fountain played merrily 
to his right; to his left his sister sat de- 
murely at embroidery. In spite of her 
ladyship’s melancholy account, the pa- 
tient seemed to have gained marvelous- 
ly in strength. But he was in no better 
humor with the world than on the last 
day of his stay at the farm. 

He tossed and fretted among his rich 
cushions. . 

“She tarries,” he said, irritably, for 
the twentieth time. “You are all in 
league to plague me. -Why did you tell 
me she was coming?” 

“My good brother,” answered the 
fair embroideress, tilting her head to 
fling him the family sneer, “I pray you 
curb your impatience, for yonder comes 
your siren.” 

Here was Julia, indeed, undulating to- 
ward them, and, after her, Pomona! 


Lord Blantyre sat up suddenly and 
stared. Then he fell back on his cush- 
ions and shot a look at Alethea, before 
which she quailed. 

Stumbling in high heels that tripped 
her at every step, she who had been 
wont to move free as a goddess; scarce 
able to breathe in the laced bodice that 
pressed her form out of all its natural 
shapeliness, and left so much of her 
throat bare that the white skin was all 
crimson in shame down to the borrowed 
kerchief; her artless, bewildered face 
raddled with white and red, her noble 
head scarcely recognizable through the 
bunching curls that sat so strangely 
each side of it—what Pomona was this? 

“Here is your kind nurse,” fluted 
Lady Julia. “She had a fancy to be- 
dizen herself for your eyes. I thought 
*twould please you, my lord, if I hu- 
mored the creature.” 

“Everyone is to be humored here,” 
thought poor Pomona, vaguely. 

“Come to his lordship, child,” bade 
Julia, her tones tripped up with laugh- 
ter. 

Pomona tottered yet a pace or two, 
and then halted. Taller even than the 
tall Lady Julia, the lines of her gen- 
erous womanhood took up the silken 
skirt to absurd brevity, exposing the 
awkward-twisting feet. Nymph no 
longer was she, but a huge painted 
puppet. Only the eyes were unchanged, 
Pomona’s roe-deer eyes, grieving and 
wondering, shifting from side to side 
in dumb pleading. Truly this was an 
excellent jest of Lady Julia Majendie’s! 

It was strange that Lady Alethea, 
bending closer and closer over her work, 
should have no laughter left after that 
single glance from her brother’s eyes; 
and that Lord Blantyre himself should 
show such lack of humorous apprecia- 
tion. There was a heavy silence. Po- 
mona tried to draw a breath to relieve 
her bursting angyish, but in vain—she 
was held as in a vise. Her heart flut- 
tered; she felt as if she must die. 

“Pomona,” said Lord Blantyre, sud- 
denly, “come closer.” 

He reached and caught up his sister’s 
scissors from her knee, and, leaning for- 
ward, snipped the laces that strained 
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across the fine scarlet satin of Pomona’s 
cruel bodice. 

“Now breathe,” ordered he. 

And while the other two were star- 
ing, unable to credit their eyes, Po- 
mona’s prison fell apart, and over her 
heaving bosom her thick white shift 
took its own noble folds. 

Then the woman in her awoke and 
revolted. She flung from her feet the 
high-heeled shoes, and with frenzied 
hands tearing down her mockery of a 
headdress, she ran to the fountain and 
began to dash the paint off her face. 
The tears streamed down her cheeks as 
she laved them. 

“Sweet and gentle ladies,” said the 
Wicked Earl—his tones cut the air like 
a fine blade—“I thank you for a most 
excellent demonstration of the superior- 
ity of high breeding. May I beg you 
both to retire upon your triumph, and 
leave me to deal with this poor, inferior 
wretch, since you have now most cer- 
tainly convinced me she can never as- 
pire to such gentility as yours?” 

Alethea rose, and, scattering her silks 
on one side, her embroidery on the oth- 
er, walked straight away down the ter- 
race, without casting a look behind her. 
Julia ran after her with skipping step, 
caught her under the arm, and the 
laughter of her malice rang out long 
after she had herself disappeared. 

“Pomona,” said Lord Blantyre. 

Often he had called to her, in fever- 
ish complaint, or anger, or pettishly, 
like a child, but never in such a tone as 
this. She came to him, as she had al- 
ways come; and then she stood in shame 
before him, her long hair streaming, the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, her 
hands folded at her throat, her shapely 
feet gripping the ground in Julia Ma- 
jendie’s green silk stockings. Slowly 
his gaze enveloped her. All at once he 
smiled, and then, meeting her grieving 
eyes, he grew grave again, and sud- 
denly his haughty face was broken up 
by tenderness. He caught one dripping 
twist of hair, and pulled her toward him, 
after his gentle-cruel fashion. She fell 
on her knees beside him and hid her 
face in his cushions. 
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“Kiss me, Pomona,” said he. 

“Oh, my lord,” she sobbed, ‘spare 
me; I am only a poor girl.” 

Many a time she had dreamed, since 
the morning in the orchard, that she 
was carrying that bleeding body, her 
lips on the dying roses of his lips, but 
never, in her humility, had she, even in 
her sleep, thought of herself as in his 
arms. This was no dream, and yet so 
he clasped her. 

He bent his dark head over her ra- 
diant hair, his voice dropped words 
sweeter than honey, more healing than 
balm, into her heart, that was still so 
bruised that it could scarce beat to joy. 

“When I first beheld you in the 
orchard, I was sorry that I might have 
to die, Pomona, because you were in 
life. You carried me in your arms and 
kept my soul from passing, by the touch 
of your lips. When the fever burned me 
you brought me coolness—you lifted 
me and gave me breath, All night you 
held me. Patient, strong Pomona! You 
bore with all my humors. You came 
to me in the night from your sleep, all 
in white, like an angel, your bare feet 
on the boards. Oh, my gentle nurse, 
my humble love, my mate, my wife!” 

She raised her head to gaze at him. 
Yet she took the wonder like a child, 
not disclaiming, not questioning. 

“Oh!” she said, with a deep, soft 
sigh. 

He fondly pushed the tangled hair 
from her brow. 

“And shall a man make shift with 
sham and hollow artifice when he can 
possess truth itself? They put paint on 
your cheeks, my Pomona, and tricked 
you out in gauds, and behold, I saw 
how great was the true woman beside 
the painted doll!” 

He kissed her lips, and then he cried : 

“Oh, golden apple, how is the taste 
of thee sweet and pure!” 

And, after a silence, he said to her, 
faintly, for he was still weak for such 
rapture : 

“Lift me, my love, and let me lie 
a while against your woman’s heart, for 
never have I drawn such sweet breath 
as in your arms.” 


















































HIE DIDO} 


BY ELIZABETH DUER 








CERTAIN great cor- 
poration was digging 
up New York and set- 
ting microbes loose in 
quarters too aristocrat- 
# ic to suffer inconven- 
mre ience with patience, 

and so there were a 
general boarding up of front doors 
and windows, a rush to Europe or to 
watering places; and my elders, who 
were just recovering from the grip, de- 
cided that Southstrand in the month of 
May was preferable to pneumonia in 
town. Therefore I—Kate Russell— 
was sent on ahead to open my mother’s 
cottage at that gay little resort, in spite 
of my uncle Barton Hay’s warnings 
against such an unchaperoned proceed- 
ing, and mamma’s distrust of my house- 
keeping powers. She was not strong 
enough to undertake it herself, but to 
intrust the sacred rites of cleaning and 
unpacking to the supervision of a girl 
of twenty seemed to her abnormal; 
while uncle Barton felt that no unmar- 
ried woman should be given such lib- 
erty. 

My uncle had condescended to live 
with us since my father’s death, and, 
while he was too set in his ways to do 
anything for anybody, we were much 
attached to him, and let him bully us, 
as most women do the one man in the 
house. 

“Julia,” he said, addressing my 
mother, “you are surely not going to 
send Kate off alone to that jumping- 
off place, Southstrand! If some young 
fellow elopes with her, you'll have your- 
self to thank.” 

“This is the twentieth century, Bar- 
ton,” said mamma, laughing; “young 
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women do not elope nowadays. They 
may defy parents and divorce husbands, 
but they don’t elope.” 

“Don’t they?” snorted uncle Barton. 
“T say they do! When I was at Nassau 
this winter, a young Englishman, with- 
out two cents to jingle on a tombstone, 
eloped with old Stanbury Steel’s daugh- 
ter. They borrowed his friend Lord 
Battleford’s steam yacht—you must re- 
member about Battleford — started 
round the world a poor lieutenant on 
some English man-of-war, and came 
back to find half a dozen relations dead, 
and a title and fortune waiting for him. 
Well, as I was saying, they got him to 
lend them his yacht, touched at Miami 
to get married, and were off before old 
Steel could catch ’em. Mark my 
words, Julia, girls are not to be 
trusted.” 

This last remark switched them back 
to the starting point, and they finally 
agreed to let me go. 

The swallow that does not make sum- 
mer came to us disguised as one warm 
day, and mamma dispatched me on my 
mission, although before I could pack 
and get off the weather had turned 
chilly, with a wind from the east. 

I was allowed a bodyguard of two 
servants—the most incompetent in the 
house, and therefore the most easily 
spared: old Murphy, a preserved su- 
pernumerary, who, having been my 
father’s valet, was kept on through sen- 
timent, and Bridget, the housemaid, 
also elderly and very irritable. 

We reached our little, airy, seaside 
home at sundown—only there wasn’t 
any sun—and found the fires, lighted 
by the women who had been cleaning, 


* most agreeable after a chilly drive from 
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the station. The wind was howling 
and rattling through the cracks of the 
window frames, and actually made its 
way between the boards of the floor. 
There was nothing to oppose its fury; 
it could sweep up uninterruptedly from 
the Antilles or across from Europe, and 
that night it seemed to come from both 
directions at once, and make whirling 
eddies on our south piazza. 

Murphy served me a nice little repast 
on a tray, so that I did not have to leave 
the library fire, and I amused myself 
with my novel till half-past nine, and 
then rang the bell. 

“T am going to bed, Murphy,” I 
said. “You may lock up.” 

“Me and Bridget’s going ourselves, 
ma’am,” he answered. 

“See that all the shutters are secure- 
ly fastened,’ I added. ‘The cleaners 
left some of them open, but they 
should be closed such a night as this.” 

“Make yourself easy, Miss Kate,” 
he said, patronizingly. “Me and 

3ridget knows the ways of them 
weemen.” 

And so, drowsy with the narcotic of 
sea air, my household went to bed. 

As I undressed, I heard the first 
splash of rain. It didn’t come patter- 
ing like a shower, but in a wild dash 
against the side of the house, as if the 
wind had caught the crests of all the 
waves and was hurling them landward. 

A line of a hymn I used to repeat to 
mamma in my childish days came back 
to me as J laid my head on the pillow: 


Guard the sailors tossing on the deep blue 
sea. 


Truly they would need guarding that 
night, I reflected; but as sentiment rare- 
ly interferes with inclination, my sym- 
pathy for the tempest-tossed sailors did 
not prevent my going to sleep promptly 
and remaining in that state of oblivion 
for hours, 

About three o’clock 
earlier—I waked up with a beating 
heart; some unusual noise had dis- 
turbed me, and I raised myself on my 
elbow to listen. It came again—1ny 
shutter, banging like a sledge hammer. 


possibly a little 


If anyone thinks it is pleasant to get out 
of a warm bed to wrestle with a recal- 
citrant shutter in the teeth of an At- 
lantic gale, they don’t know the south 
shore of Long Island—that is all! I 
waited for a moment, selfishly hoping 
Bridget might hear and come to my 
aid, but Bridget was no such goose— 
and I got up to help myself. 

As is often the case on the coast, the 
rain was fitful; sometimes it came in 
torrents, and then for half an hour it 
would cease. Just now the wind was 
the only aggressor, and as I stood shiv- 
ering and looking out through my shut- 
terless window toward the sea, up 
through the blackness ran a tiny trail 
of fire that burst into a star and fell. 

Amazement was my first sensation, 
and then terror! A ship was drifting 
on the bar and signaling for help, and 
perhaps I was the only living soul who 
had seen it! I knew the life-saving 
crew were close at hand—their station 
stood across the road opposite to our 
cottage—but with the exception of the 
two men on duty, making their dreary 
patrol of the beach, they were prob- 
ably asleep in their beds, and those two 
might be several miles to the east or 
the west, at the end of their beat, while 
the helpless creatures on the bar sent 
their flashing prayer for aid. 

Hastily lighting my reading lamp, I 
set it in my window; that much of com- 
fort should be theirs—they should know 
that one landlubber was up and stirring 
in their behalf. Next I ran to Bridget’s 
room and shook her till she waked. Her 
irritation yielded to the excitement of 
the moment, and she undertook to get 
Murphy up and to join me as soon as 
possible. 

I had come up to Southstrand well 
provided with warm, rough clothing, 
and I dressed as rapidly and suitably 
as I could to go out in the storm. 
Bridget, in spite of a sharp tongue, had 
the kind-heartedness of her nation, and 
needed no second bidding to make up 
the kitchen fire and unpack the blan- 
kets. 

“Sure they'll need something to warm 
their drownded bodies if they come 
ashore,” she declared. “So lave the 








whisky handy, Miss Kate, for belike 
they'll want it.” 

I had pushed my curly mane into a 
tam, and buttoned a waterproof coat 
over my short skirts, and I now opened 
the back door and went out before 
Bridget realized what I meant to do. 
She came roaring after me, horrified at 
my venturing alone into the night, but 
I was beyond recall, halfway over to 
the life-saving station. 

Trust our coast crews for good serv- 
ice. Except for one solitary Triton in 
his sou’wester, every man of the crew 
was already on the beach, and this one 
was only making the place snug before 
rushing after them. He started when 
I addressed him, for I came upon him 
softly. 

“So you knew about the vessel!” I 
exclaimed, standing in the doorway of 
the great barn of a place where the 
apparatus for rescue is kept—the boat 
and the life car and mortar, the breeches 
buoy and the life belts—most of which 
was now on the beach. 

The man looked at me with ill-dis- 
guised impatience. 

“T want to shut that door, lady,” he 
said. 

Evidently I had to make my choice 
between being squeezed flat or getting 
out of the way. 

In a moment he emerged through a 
smaller door, and began striding to- 
ward the beach, and I, nothing daunted 
by his surliness, ran beside him. We 
passed through a cleft between the sand 
dunes and over the heavy sands of the 
upper beach, and as we ran my indif- 
ference to the storm seemed to win me 
a reluctant esteem, for he condescended 
to answer some of my questions. 

He said they judged the vessel to be 
a small one, that she would probably 
drift over the bar with the tide that 
had just turned to come in, and would 
go to pieces near shore; that they 
would try to launch the lifeboat, but 
he didn’t believe they would succeed 
in such a surf, and he guessed they 
would have to shoot a line over her and 
use the breeches. 

I could only hear about half his 
words, for they were carried away by 
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the wind, which tore across the beach 
so laden with loose sand that it lashed 
our faces like a whip. I thanked him 
for his information, and asked his 
name, and then I told him mine, and 
tried to prove the sincerity of my wish 
to help. 

“T am Miss Russell, and this is my 
house,” I said, pointing to the lighted 
windows of the cottage a few hundred 
feet away. “You may call on me for 
blankets or bedding, or refreshment 
of any kind—good luck to. you, Mr. 
Herrick. I shall stand here and watch.” 

“We'll do all we can,” he said, shak- 
ing his head, “but the chances to save 
them folks out there looks pretty poor 
to me.” 

Here he left me, and directed his 
steps toward the swinging lanterns that 
marked the spot where his companions 
were busy. They had run their large 
surf boat to the edge of the waves, and 
were making strenuous efforts to launch 
it, but in the darkness and in such a 
sea it was little short of madness. 
Every time there was a momentary lull, 
the men, with their hands grasping the 
gunwales, rushed waist-deep into the 
water, but before they could scramble 
into the boat, a great roller would 
drive it and them back on the beach, 
and they were beginning to lose heart. 

Half an hour had passed since the 
stranded vessel had signaled, and I be- 
gan to fear that all was over, when 
close—quite close—a blue light burned, 
and we saw her plainly only a few hun- 
dred yards from the shore. I was 
standing as near the tide line as I dared, 
and in my excitement was frequently 
caught by the invading waves and wet 
to my knees—but what do such things 
matter in the presence of a tragedy? 

While I looked I became conscious 
that the figures of the life-saving crew 
were dimly visible, and far across the 
sea a gray light crept into the sky; the 
day was breaking, and one element of 
terror was gone. 

Our men abandoned the idea of using 
their boat, and they drew it out of reach 
of the waves, and dragged their mortar 
into position. By this time it was light 
enough for us to see the vessel, and a 
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sorry sight she was. She was pointing 
up the coast, her bowsprit gone and 
her forward mast broken about half- 
way down; she listed terribly to lee- 
ward, and every third or fourth wave 
washed entirely over her deck. Her 
crew were in the rigging of the main- 
mast; we thought we could make out 
six. She was a little craft to have ven- 
tured upon a voyage, for no pleasure 
boat would be off Southstrand at that 
season of the spring unless returning 
from southern or European waters, and 
there was something in her appearance 
that pronounced her a yacht even to my 
inexperienced eyes. 

Bang went the mortar! But in the 
uncertain light the aim must have 
missed, for I saw the men hauling back 
the line and coiling it with lightning 
speed. My heart beat to suffocation; 
I felt as if it were tied to the end of 
that slender cord, and was now being 
dragged through the fury of the sea. 

Once more they sighted and fired, 
and as they stood grouped, watching 
the effect, I ventured to join them. My 
friend Herrick had a glass, and was re- 
porting his observations. Out of the 
rigging a man swung down to the deck 
—the line had evidently crossed the 
ship! Now came a moment of intense 
excitement—would he get it before a 
monster wave washed it away, or would 
both he and the life line be swept off 
before the eyes of his comrades in the 
rigging? Whatever happened, he had 
written himself a hero in one woman’s 
heart. 

“He’s got it!’ I heard Herrick shout, 
and in confirmation we could see him 
climbing back on the mast, while an- 
other man seemed to be aiding him in 
making the line fast. We could dis- 
tinguish even distant objects now; the 
day was coming on apace. 

At that moment a mountainous wave 
struck the yacht, making her careen so 
violently that the mast seemed to touch 
the sea, and when she righted herself 
the lowest man was gone! 

Without knowing it, I must have 
sobbed aloud, for Herrick laid a rough 
hand on my shoulder. 

“This ain’t no place for women,” he 


said, though not unkindly. “You had 
better go home, Miss Russell.” 

“T’ll not go home,” I answered, an- 
grily, and then I, in my turn, grasped 
his arm. 

“What is that in that wave?” I al- 
most screamed, and he answered, with 
an oath I dare not set down: 

“Tt’s a man!” 

Most of the life-saving men were 
busy paying out the heavy line that was 
to support the breeches buoy to and 
from the sinking ship, but one young 
fellow heard Herrick’s shout, and fol- 
lowed him to the edge of the waves. 
They were already in their cork belts, 
and Herrick now fastened a rope round 
his waist and gave the coil to his com- 
panion as he waited for the incoming 
surge. The two stood like a pair of 
leashed greyhounds prepared to spring. 

On came the roller—not a wall of 
water, like many that had preceded it, 
but low, swift and sweeping, with a 
nasty side twist—and in its foam, some- 
times tossed high, sometimes hidden in 
the spray, came its human burden. 

Herrick ran forward to meet the 
wave, and plunged under as it broke, 
while we on shore watched with throb- 
bing hearts his game with death. It 
seemed an even chance whether he 
would snatch his prey from the sea, 
or be trampled himself in its cruel 
pounding. The agony of the moment 
made it seem interminable, and I think 
I must have lost consciousness, for I 
found myself on the sands with my 
head against the lifeboat, and, a hun- 
dred feet away, Herrick and the man 
he had saved were stretched side by 
side. 

I never saw anything as humanly 
perfect as that sailor. He was a young 
man—decidedly under thirty—with the 
regularity of feature we usually con- 
sider Greek, and a look of repose 
beautiful to behold. Dignity, tender- 
ness and a soft languor all mingled 
in the expression of his face. 

I could not believe that he was dead, 
such a little time had elapsed since he 
had been swept from the vessel, and I 
knelt beside him and began to rub his 
cold hands between my own. 
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The hands were good—too good for 
a seafaring man, and with feminine pre- 
cipitance I jumped to the conclusion 
that this beautiful, fair-haired Viking 
was the owner of the yacht, and no 
sooner had this idea entered my mind 
than romance was busy weaving a web 
round my heart. The lower part of 
his face was bronzed by exposure, but 
the forehead was white as a child’s, 
and above it the short hair grew low, 
and ruffled itself in little rings as the 
water dripped from it. I knew if ever 
the eyes met mine they would be blue, 
and I gazed as if the force of my will 
could compel them to disclose their se- 
cret to me. Perhaps it did—for sud- 
denly the lids trembled, then opened, 
and a pair of blue-gray eyes looked 
sternly in my face. The expression was 
defiant, as if the spirit had been braced 
to meet danger, but in a second the 
hard look vanished, and the eyes seemed 
to smile before they slowly shut, as if 
the effort had cost all remaining vital- 
ity. 

Herrick’s companion was just start- 
ing to run for help when that redoubt- 
able person sat up and then staggered 
to his feet. He had only had the wind 
knocked out of him, and was his own 
sturdy self in a few minutes, with a 
wealth of invectives that broke rudely 
upon my exalted mood. He called to 
his companion to get to work if he 
didn’t want the man to die on their 
hands, and added, crossly: 

“We can’t do anything here with a 
woman lookin’ on. Just carry him over 
to the station, and we'll cut these wet 
clothes off him and give him a show at 
the fire, and I guess he’ll pull round all 
right.” 

They hoisted him over the shoulder 
of the younger man, and bore him off, 
leaving me humiliated by my disabili- 
ties for usefulness. I stood rooted to 
the spot where I had knelt beside the 
sailor, a flood of pity and admiration 
filling my heart, and a passionate won- 
dering whether life or death were to be 
the portion of the man whose beauty 
and courage had so moved me. Her- 
rick’s rough kindness seemed to me 
sacrilege. 


In the meantime the breeches buoy 
had made one trip and landed its first 
passenger, a monkey-like old sailor 
with gold earrings and black whiskers 
surrounding his flat face. He spat the 
salt water from his mouth, and with 
as little concern as if he were furling 
a sail he lent a hand to the coast crew 
in their work of rescue. 

I approached the group to repeat 
the offer I had already made to Her- 
rick of fire and refreshment at my cot- 
tage, and overheard the old fellow’s 
replies to certain questions our men 
put to him concerning the yacht and 
the man who had been washed over- 
board. 

“That was our captain,” he said. 
“T’ve sailed with worse—durned sight 
worse! Got him, did you? Name is 
Holford —- yacht Dido — coming from 
Nassau by way of Bermuda—here she 
comes !” 

This last was in reference to the 
breeches, which was freighted for the 
second time. 

The wind was going down as the 
day advanced, and the waves seemed 
less vicious. To my shame, I found my 
interest in the rescue of my fellow 
creatures had dwindled since the Vi- 
king had been borne off, and I became 
keenly aware of my bodily discomfort. 
I was wet to the skin and exhausted to 
the last degree, and hardly had the 
strength to drag myself home. Before 
going to my room, however, I dis- 
patched Murphy over to the station 
with blankets and hot coffee, together 
with a bottle of whisky, and I charged 
Bridget to let me know his report of 
Captain Holford. 

It was a long time before she brought 
me any news, and then it was inter- 
spersed with characteristic scoldings. 

“Why, didn’t I come before? Glory 
be to goodness, this day and this night, 
child. How can I be everywhere at 
once? People running in for hot 
drinks, and _ half-drowned creatures 
sopping the kitchen with sea water; 
it’s half dead I am! The captain of the 
ship? Well, Murphy says he’s alive, 
but he guesses he’s hurt internal, and 
the doctor’s been and taken him over 
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to that little house across the field, 
where he can be more quiet and have 
a room to himself. You drink this hot 
tea, Miss Kate, and get into your bed, 
if you don’t want to be sick after this 
night’s work.” 

She set down the tea and walked off, 
disapprobation expressed in every line 
of her retreating figure. When she 
reached the stairs I heard her mutter: 

“Young ladies running out with the 
men in the middle of the night. *Tain’t 
my idea of manners, and I guess it 
won’t be Mrs. Russell’s either, when 
I tell her what Miss Kate’s been up 
to.” 

If I had been a boy I should have 
said something forcible to Bridget. 


A severe cold kept me in my room 
for two days, and made me humble 
enough to swallow Bridget’s nostrums 
as well as her reproaches, for the 
dread that she might send for my moth- 
er and put an end to future free action 
on my part held me enslaved. 

The gale blew itself out, and nature 
remembered that the month was May. 
May at Southstrand meant buttercups 
as large as daisies, and, in the woods, 
clustering masses of pink azaleas. The 
beach grass on the dunes waved silver 
in the south wind, the fields and mead- 
ows intensified their spring freshness 
by a cunning shading of velvet greens, 
and the blue of the sky melted into the 
sea. 

During the hours of my imprison- 
ment I had thought but one thought, 
seen but one vision—the face of my 
sailor captain as he lay on the beach, 
and I asked myself how I dared to thus 
idealize a stranger. Not for a second 
did I doubt his place in life. Class prej- 
udice was mine to an overmastering 
extent, but I told myself that such 
beauty of body could only be the home 
of what I was pleased to call the soul 
of a gentleman. For narrowness of 
vision commend me to that which has 
only seen life through plate-glass win- 
dows and lace curtains. Thanks to a 
new influence, mine broadened and 
matured with the ripening summer. 

The morning of the third day I ven- 


tured out, and naturally directed my 
steps to the life-saving station to ask 
news of the yacht’s crew. Herrick was 
just outside with his bicycle, prepared 
to skim off to the village to spend his 
leisure hours with his family, but he 
courteously waited to greet me and 
answer my questions. 

The rescued men had been sent to 
New York. The captain had attended 
to that, for, while he was unable to be 
moved just yet owing to injuries he had 
received, he was able to give his orders 
and see that they were carried out. 

“Doesn’t he mourn the wreck of his 
yacht?” I asked, and Herrick an- 
swered : 

“Lor’, miss! ’Tain’t nothin’ to him; 
he’s only the sailing master. The Dido’s 
owned by a rich man, who is off on his 
wedding trip, and sent the yacht home 
from Nassau with this young fellow.” 

Only the sailing master! My lips 
kept whispering it, and my brain would 
not take it in. It meant that I—Kath- 
erine Russell, the fastidious daughter 
of tradition, of all exclusiveness—had 
fallen in love with a sailing master, and, 
what was far worse, I had fallen in 
love unsolicited. What would my 
mother say—and uncle Barton? Un- 
cle Barton, who was always rolling that 
magic word, “gentleman,” under his 
tongue, and despising others. Of course 
they need never know, but my secret 
hurt me. 

Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies, and as I walked along the 
lanes in a passion of rage at my own 
weakness, I determined to see this man 
and let him destroy his own image in 
my heart. I was in love with a crea- 
ture of my own creation—I knew 
neither his mind nor his speech—per- 
haps his first words would dispel the 
illusion and set me free. 

Across the field was the little house 
that harbored him, open doored and 
cheerful in the sunshine, and I boldly 
turned my face thither. As I ap- 
proached, the farmer’s wife came out 
of her henhouse with her apron full of 
fresh eggs, and I affected to wish to 
buy some for my housekeeping, and 
strolled with her to the porch. 
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“I'll put them in a basket for you, 
Miss Russell,” she said, pausing. 
am sorry I cannot ask you inside to 
wait, but my parlor is let to the captain 
of that wrecked vessel, and he’s still too 
sick to leave his bed.” 

As she spoke a towering figure filled 
the doorway and a deep voice said: 

“Oh, no, he isn’t, Mrs. Price, for 
here he is, and hungry enough to beg 
for one of those eggs for a second 
breakfast.” 

He was dressed in a blue flannel 
shirt, such as the village shops fur- 
nished, a pair of dark trousers, also 
village made, and a coat which must 
have been lent to him by the farmer; 
and he wore them with an air that was 
regal. 

Now that I was face to face with 
my folly, I recovered my senses, and, 
while I felt puzzled by the contradic- 
tions he presented, I was brave enough 
to take advantage of opportunity. 

“You must allow me to congratulate 
you upon your rescue and that of your 
crew, Mr. Holford,” I said. “You had 
a narrow escape.” 

“The congratulations are due to the 
gallantry of your coast guards,” he an- 
swered, with enthusiasm. 

“T am sorry about the yacht,” I con- 
tinued; “she is still holding together, 
for one mast thrusts itself out of the 
water at low tide and looks so pathetic.” 

“A monument to bad seamanship,” 
he said, impatiently. “It is the last 
boat I shall ever attempt to sail.” 

“But isn’t sailing your occupation?” 
I asked, aghast at his easy way of lay- 
ing down his livelihood. ‘There must 
be plenty of gentlemen needing sailing 
masters, even if this one especial yacht 
has gone to the bottom.” 

He stared at me blankly, and then a 
quizzical look came into his eyes, as he 
answered : 

“Few gentlemen care to employ an 
unsuccessful sailing master; indeed, I 
am not sure but that my license will be 
revoked. No, no, the ocean has thrown 
me upon the land, and I mean to take 
the hint.” 

“Tt seems hard to begin life all over 
again,” I said, sympathetically. 


He impressed me as a man gently 
nurtured, who had adopted a profession 
for which he was not originally in- 
tended. 

“You mustn’t waste too much com- 
passion on me,” he replied. “I have 
no one dependent upon me, and, be- 
sides, I am not at the end of my re- 
sources. I possess a few acres of farm 
land. There is nothing to prevent my 
turning myself into a son of the soil.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Price came 
back with the eggs, and I turned to go, 
feeling the conversation was becoming 
almost too personal. 

“Good-by,” I said. “I am glad you 
are better. Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

He came painfully after me down 
the path; the muscles of his back had 
been hurt and he moved stiffly. 

“Two things if you will,” he said, 
with rather a saucy smile: “tell me 
where I have seen you before, and lend 
me some books.” 

This was getting on a little too fast. 
If he had been my social equal, if we 
had possessed friends in common, he 
could not have been more assured in his 
manner. 

“T have never spoken to you before 
in my life,” I said, coldly. “TI will send 
you some books, Mr. Holford.” 

Again the merriment flashed into his 
eyes, and he stood in my path. 

“You would prefer me with manners 
cold as my hands were the other day 
when you chafed them for me on the 
beach. You see, I remember—and I 
prefer you with a red Tam o’ Shanter 
on your curly locks. Oh, don’t be 
vexed!” he added, with entreaty in his 
voice. “I do not mean to be imperti- 
nent, but I have been haunted by a 
vision, and the impression is intensi- 
fied by reality.” He drew aside to let 
me pass, and I hurried down the path, 
more in love with this impudent, out- 
rageous stranger than before. 

I sent Murphy with the books; a 
choice collection of direct narratives— 
Conan Doyle, Clark Russell stories, that 
I considered suited to a taste more 
practical than scholarly—-but as an 
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afterthought I added a novel I had just 
read, a psychological problem as to 
one’s right to dispose of life in the 
manner to give the richest fulfillment 
to present desires at the expense of 
future wreck or death. 

I was thoroughly disingenuous with 
myself, for my only object in sending 
that book was to mark its effect, to wel- 
come its discussion, and yet I pretended 
I never wished to see Mr. Holford 
again. : 


Perhaps it was not altogether my 
fault that we met every day, and some- 
times twice a day, in that week allotted 
to his recovery. If I strolled up the 
beach when my house duties were over, 
I was sure to be waylaid by Mr. Hol- 
ford on my return, and he leaned so 
heavily on his cane, and entreated me 
so earnestly to sit down for a moment 
and rest, that common humanity made 
me accede to his request. 

I had a_ shrewd suspicion that 
Bridget was always dogging my foot- 
steps, and once or twice I surprised a 
flitting figure disappearing round the 
piazza when Captain Holford walked 
home with me, but as she never ven- 
tured to remonstrate openly, I did not 
suppose she would presume to write 
about me to mamma. 

This went on for six glorious days, 
and we talked of everything on earth, 
and even exchanged views of the trans- 
celestial, and the rest of the time we 
talked of ourselves, and again of our- 
selves. He drew from me my thoughts 
and hopes, the monotonous story of a 
sheltered girl’s life, and the shrinking 
and longing—so oddly mixed—with 
which she viewed the impending future ; 
and in return he talked much of his 
feelings, but little of his past, though 
vaguely I guessed that a great financial 
change had come to him not very long 
ago, and I understood how painful ex- 
planations might be, and admired his 
uncomplaining courage. 

At our last meeting, for he was go- 
ing away the next day, we discussed 
that burning question of what an en- 
lightened conscience owes to others— 
to prejudice and class distinction as 


against its larger usefulness and happi- 
ness. 

We were seated near the top of a 
sand dune with the Atlantic murmuring 
at our feet, and behind us the merry 
little village settling down to rest after 
the labors of the day. Mr. Holford 
had been talking of youth, its sensuous 
keenness to pain or pleasure, and saying 
that worldly prudence meant sacrificing 
life at its flood of physical development 
to the dreary protection of its decay. 

“We must go hungry,” he concluded, 
disdainfully, “while we have the teeth 
to eat, in order that our mumbling old 
age may be regaled with banquets it is 
past enjoying.” 

His reasoning seemed to me falla- 
cious. 

“If youth is restrained,” I said, “it 
is only in the cause of self-respect. 
What civilized being wishes to be a 
burden to others?” 

“Civilization means hardened selfish- 
ness,” he said. “It conjugates all its 
tenses with to have, seldom with to be.” 

I asked myself whether this bitter- 
ness was a protest against the social 
barrier between us, and I said, reproach- 
fully: 

“T don’t like you in this mood. You 
are hard.” 

“The sordid side of life has been 
thrust upon me,” he said, sadly. “I 
have known poverty and riches, and I 
have suffered almost as much from one 
as the other, till I hate such influences. 
Why, even you—a girl of twenty— 
would deny your best impulses if you 
fell in love with a man below you in 
position. Look into my eyes and tell 
me if I have guessed the truth ?” 

I looked into his eyes and saw some- 
thing that made the color mount to my 
cheeks and set my heart thumping. 

“A girl doesn’t own her own life, 
Mr. Holford,” I managed to answer. 
“She only owns a little part of herself 
called her heart, and that seems of 
small consequence to her elders.” 

“Her elders!” he repeated, scornfully. 
“There spoke the conventional girl. 
We will not talk in quibbles any longer. 
I love you. I am an honorable man, 
and therefore worthy of the woman I 
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love. I can support you in decent com- 
fort. Will you marry me?” 

He held out that handsome brown 
hand to me, and I put mine in it. 

“T will love you,” I said, “because I 
cannot help myself, but I will not marry 
you without my mother’s consent, be- 
cause it would make me miserable. You 
have loved me in spite of my class- 
bound education, now win me openly 
and honorably or go your way.” 

I sprang to my feet, meaning to leave 
him, but he caught my frock like a 
naughty child, and held me while he 
scrambled painfully to his feet. 

“God bless you, Kate,” he said, “you 
are right, as usual. As long as you love 
me for my very self, it makes little 
difference that your mother may prob- 
ably accept me for a different reason. 
Tell me once more that you love the 
poor sailing master of the Dido—that 
if left to yourself, you would share his 
fortunes, no matter how hwmble—and 
then I will tell you the truth.” 

And I told him; indeed, it was sweet 
to make the confession, with no one to 
share it but the crickets in the beach 
grass, and a belated bird calling to 
her mate, and when I had satisfied his 
craving to be loved, I claimed his 
promise. 

“Now what have you to tell me?” I 
demanded, for he had stung my wom- 
an’s curiosity. 

“Only that Holford is no longer my 
name,” he said, smiling; “at least only 
a part of it. Several years ago, by a 
strange turn of fortune, | ’ 

He stopped abruptly, for mamma 
appeared on the top of the sand hill 
and fluttered down upon us like an 
avenging angel. 

“Kate!” she exclaimed. ‘What are 
you doing here? And who is this per- 
son with whom you are on such inti- 
mate terms that he holds your hands 
while he talks to you? My daughter 
seems unable to answer me,” she con- 
tinued, turning to my lover; “perhaps 
you will favor me with some account 
of yourself?” 

“With pleasure,” he said, his eves 
dancing wickedly. “Miss Russell could 





not tel! you my name because she 
doesn’t know it herself. I am— 

And here he was again interrupted 
by uncle Barton sliding down the sand 
hill and landing heavily. 

“Great Scott!” he grumbled, “I’ve a 
ton of sand in each shoe! I hope I did 
not hurt you, sir—why, can it be? 
What the devil are you doing here, 
Battleford? Do you know my sister, 
Mrs. Russell? This is Lord Battleford, 
Julia, whom I met at Nassau.” 

At this point his wits revealed to him 
that Lord Battleford was the castaway 
sailor whose attentions to me _ had 
alarmed Bridget into writing to my 
mother for help, and he turned upon 
the young gentleman with rancor. 

“You don’t seem to need any intro- 
duction to my niece, Lord Battleford,” 
he said, loftily, while his face flushed 
with turkey-cock rage, “and I beg to 
inform you that I think it a deuced 
ungentlemanlike thing on your part to 
compromise a girl with clandestine 
meetings and flirtations in the absence 
of her family, and I tell you plainly the 
whole thing has got to stop.” 

“Not so fast, if you please, Mr. 
Hay,” said my sailor, laughing. “I have 
won a wife who likes me for what I 
am irrespective of what I have, and I 
hope you and Mrs. Russell are not go- 
ing to spoil our romance by refusing 
your consent. Speak up, Kate,” he 
said, turning to me; “tell these discrect 
people that I am something better than 
a title—a man you have learned to 
love.” 

And so I had to make a second con- 
fession of the state of my heart, and 
mamma succumbed in two minutes to 
Battleford’s charms—or those of his 
title—but I heard Uncle Barton still 
scolding as he helped her up the sand 
dune. 

“Oh, yes, he'll make a she-earl of 
Kate—countess, I mean—but he'll take 
her away from us, and I fancy you will 
yet regret the day you trusted her out 
of your sight, when the ocean lies be- 
tween us and our little girl.” 

But she didn’t! For in giving me to 
Battleford she not only had me often 
with her, but gained the dearest of sons. 
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HEN Mrs. Evre- 
mond found herself 
actually in her car- 

riage it seemed to her that it 
would never go fast enough, al- 
though Heaven knows she was indif- 
ferent to the speed of her vehicles as a 
rule, there being no reason why she 
should hasten—no place she especially 
cared to arrive at, no excitement or 
element of it in her quiet life. But this 
afternoon she was conscious of every 
rotation of the wheels. 

When the Arc de Triomphe had been 
passed and in and out among automo- 
biles and tramways her little yellow- 
wheeled brougham crossed the Etoile 
and began the descent, suddenly, with 
the inconsequence marking a woman’s 
emotions as clearly as it stamps her rea- 
sonings, Mrs. Evremond decided the 
coachman was driving at a ridiculous 
rate. After all, she hoped never to 
reach the Place de la Concorde—never 
to traverse the Pont Royal and leave for 
the Latin Quarter and the other side of 
the river—the insouciant world of the 
Bois and American Paris. She had no 
desire to find the obscure street in which 
her husband had his _ studio—which 
street was, however, the direction she 
had given her footman, and it was to- 
ward No. 15 bis, Passage du Maine, 
that with such useless speed she was be- 
ing driven. 

They reached and passed the Elysée 
Palace Hotel. Mrs. Evremond blew 
through the tube at her side, the brough- 
am drew up to the curb, stopped and 
she got out. 

“You may go home. I shall not 
need you again to-day,” she directed, 
and, turning to the avenue, she began 
to walk down the Champs Elysées. She 
might at least be mistress of her own 
gait; walk with short, feverish little 
steps or retard her pace to keep har- 
mony with her alternate rapid or halting 
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reflections, for her mind, as 

she walked, went back over 

the past six months of her 
married life with a persistence, 
a clearness, that denoted how im- 
portant were the details, how inefface- 
able were the marks her experiences 
had made upon her, how intensely she 
felt what she had lived, how seriously 
she had taken life, how absorbed she 
was in the man to whom she had at- 
tached herself—how desperately she 
loved her husband. The vividness with 
which she thought of him had the pre- 
cision of a fresh image. The impulsive 
rush of herself toward the harbor her 
conception of him made proved, by its 
very force and freshness, that thinking 
of him like this was a new thing. She 
had lived with him, existed by his side, 
for six years, and had never thought 
about him, around him, as she did to- 
day. 

She gasped. “Perhaps if I had 
thought about him a little more and 
loved him a little less, this might not 
have happened!” 

The happening, so distressing to her, 
which had caused her, at an unusual 
hour, to ring for her carriage, dress and 
fly from the house on an expedition she 
knew to be close to ill-breeding in its 
likeness to melodrama and its distinct 
opposition to codes of expedient, had 
been finding a letter—the world-worn 
story that comes to each woman with a 
new pang. 

As Mrs. Evremond reached the Rond 
Point, she asked herself: “What am I 
really going to do? What do I ex- 
pect to see and find, and how shall I 
act when I find it?” 

Women constantly commit the plati- 
tude—if such an expression can be 
used—of thinking they are acting on 
certain occasions contrary to their char- 
acters, out of gear with their codes. 
Mrs. Evremond was not an impulsive 
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temperament. Unaccustomed to crises 
or events that called for the quick de- 
cision of more brilliant and self-suffi- 
cient minds, she had found herself face 
to face with a problem, and was acting 
with a precipitation that made her dizzy, 
and a promptitude that suggested she 
had been brought into contact with just 
such difficulties many times before. 

The well-bred gentlewoman had 
seized, without second thought, the let- 
ter lying open at her feet, read it, 
gasped over it, paled over it, hated and 
disbelieved it—crushed it in her hand, 
and, with the now crumpled sheet be- 
tween glove and palm, she was on her 
way to verify its purport; to make sure 
of the fact which women, if they would 
but know it, are many times happier 
in ignoring; to prove to herself what? 
That her husband was unfaithful to 
her; that she must either ‘‘cease to love 
him’”—by the operation of one of those 
unbalancing coups de foudre which, we 
are told, turn honey to gall and love to 
hate in the human breast at one revolu- 
tion—or that with the discovery she 
must also acknowledge, no matter what 
he did, she would love him still, and 
would, therefore, curse an enlighten- 
ment which should only give her a use- 
less bitter grief to suffer for the rest 
of her life. 

She stopped still at the Place de la 
Concorde. She never walked alone in 
the streets of Paris at this hour, and the 
aspect of the city was new to her. In 
the early winter twilight the Place shone 
through the mingled mists of evening, 
and the golden hazy scintillations halo- 
ing the yellow lamps. The sunset had 
left the sky over the Tuileries still red, 
and above the river the heavens dark- 
ened and grew cold, but the bridge 
lights beckoned. Her hands were in 
her muff, her cheeks red with exercise, 
and her eyes, which had wept more 
tears in the last few hours than they 
would acknowledge to have seen for 
many months, stung in the sharp air. 
She stood irresolute. Behind her the 
Champs Elysées stretched to the apex at 
the Arc. It would be a quiet, restful 
walk home. Should she not take it, 


return and force herself to learn the 
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lesson—that it is folly to be too wise? 
As she clasped her hands together in 
her muff the letter crushed upon her 
palm; she set her lips, drew a sharp 
breath, and resumed her walk, turning 
across to the Pont de la Concorde, tra- 
versing it quickly, a graceful, agile 
pedestrian among the many foot pas- 
sengers, unobserving of the admiring 
eyes of those whose chase is beauty. 

After a very long walk, Mrs. Evre- 
mond gained the boulevard she sought, 
turned into a dark little street, into a 
still darker alley. 

The old concierge met her at the 
loge, a peasant gardienne, blear-eyed 
and wearing the white cap of her prov- 
ince. She blinked at madame, and un- 
der the thick lace veil Mrs. Evremond 
had worn to shield her emotion from 
the curious, the old woman did not rec- 
ognize her tenant’s wife. 

“Monsieur told me that he is expect- 
ing madame,” she said, familiarly. “He 
will not be long. Madame will go 
in 





Without reply, she passed the woman 
and went up to her husband’s room. 

Expecting her? No, that she knew 
was not the case—he was expecting an- 
other; even the old portiére was in his 
wretched secret, while she alone, per- 
haps, of all Paris had been ignorant. 

As she crossed the threshold of the 
studio she seemed to enter the apart- 
ment of a perfect stranger, so far away 
from her the last few hours had served 
to put him. The room was cold. She 
opened the door of the little stove, and, 
finding the fire laid, put a match to the 
kindling; in a moment the sharp crac- 
kling of the wood met her ears with a 
friendly domestic voice whose language 
was to her ears cruelly that of the 
hearth and home. If what the missive 
implied were true, her husband had 
loved another woman for many months. 
He had met her here in this place which 
the wife looked upon as sacred to his 
art; whose precincts she had respected 
with fidelity, believing them devoted to 
his work, and fearing to be obtrusive. 

The studio had indeed been sacred, 
but to an unlawful love. 

Her first impulse was to throw her 
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muff down, unwind the fur from her 
neck and make herself as comfortable 
as she could in the gloom of the spa- 
cious room; but instead she walked 
restlessly about, taking in the details of 
decoration, the attractive disorder, with 
unseeing eyes. Behind that large screen 
Maurice’s models dressed and un- 
dressed—women of the people, women 
of the streets, of course, of the lowest, 
most degrading type; face to face with 
them, alone with them, he had passed 
hours of his life with them for years. 
She had never been jealous of them, 
she had never thought of them; she had 
regarded them in the same light with 
easels, and paint, and studio equipment. 

Why had she not been jealous of 
them? They were women, and if 
Maurice was so unattached that he 
was either a prey or a victim, or a 
seeker of such affairs as this which she 
now believed she had discovered, why 
should she not take it for granted that 
there were many and varied experiences 
of which she had been the unconscious 
dupe? She shuddered—anger and dis- 
trust whispered her to hate her hus- 
band, to despise his weakness and never 
to forgive him. 

In her lonely promenade she peopled 
the room with incidents and scenes 
which did her wrong, and proved to 
what extent she had unnerved herself, 
what rein she gave to jealousy and fear. 
She had lighted a lamp, and in its light 
took out the crumpled piece of paper 
from her glove and re-read it again. 
It was a love letter, the warm and con- 
fident letter of a woman who loves to 
the man who loves her. At its close it 
gave him rendezvous for half-past five 
o’clock at 11 bis, Passage du Maine. 

As Mrs. Evremond’s eyes followed 
the lines among the wrinkles of the 
crumpled page, her eyes brimmed over 
again with tears, her knees trembled, 
she felt herself actually ready to fall. 
With the return of her tears came a 
softening of her anger—a relief of her 
unnerved state, of her suffering—for a 
second she wept silently. At the mo- 
ment when her control was beyond her 
power she thought she heard a sound 
on the stairway, and her heart stopped 


beating very nearly—the blood flew to 
her face. 

A sense of shame overcame her— 
shame for herself, for him and for the 
other woman. What a horrible thing to 
follow and spy upon her husband! 
What scene did she meditate? What 
tirade should spring to her lips? It 
showed, indeed—the fact of her pres- 
ence—how degrading was the whole 
matter, if it could bring her to this. 
And the woman who bravely had come 
all the way from her home to find out 
what she dreaded, now that enlighten- 
ment was at hand, longed to run from 
it, and wished herself a thousand miles 
away. If it were true, she would rather 
die than know. If it were not true, how 
she would loathe herself for her pres- 
ence here! 

The steps ceased, and in the consol- 
ing silence Mrs. Evremond regained 
her natural balance—and swung true. 
She turned from the table near which 
she had been standing, and more hur- 
riedly than she had entered left the 
studio—almost ran past the loge of the 
old concierge, and unseen by her slipped 
out of the open gate, called a passing 
cab and crept into it, guiltily, closing 
the door upon what she felt was her 
dishonor. 





Whereas Mrs. Evremond’s life was 
made up of monologue reflection, of 
days of solitude and lately of lonely 
evenings, Mr. Evremond was seldom 
alone. Weariness and ennui possessed 
him as soon as he was face to face with 
his thoughts in solitude, and he, there- 
fore, arranged his life, in as much as 
possible, to avoid his ego, which, for 
some reason or other, he cared never to 
entertain en téte-d-téte! 

He gave rendezvous for the morning 
hours to his men friends, so that even 
while he painted he was attended by 
one or another of a dozen intimates, 
who amused and diverted him. When 
these failed, he would even call in the 
curtain hanger or a carpenter for some 
impromptu task, and the necessity of 
sharing the burden of his personality 
he attributed to his sociability. It was 
innocent enough that the mere noise of 
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a carpenter’s plane, the tap, tap, of an 
upholsterer’s hammer, should be com- 
pany to him, yet this need of another’s 
presence had been the demoralization of 
his character. So long as there was 
somebody with him, he put off the mo- 
ment of reckoning with himself, the 
salutary confession productive of the 
efforts which count in a man’s life. And 
so the inward voice of conscience had 
been drowned by the voice of human 
companions. 

Evremond was pleased with the 
world and disgusted with himself. Good 
health and a love of beauty caused him 
perpetual enjoyment, whereas his moral 
insensibility, the deadening of his ego, 
deprived him of all happiness. He had 
too long stifled his yawns with a smile 
to be capable now of tears or laughter, 
and his attitude was a menace to his 
wife’s contentment. In the best hours 
of Mrs. Evremond’s married life, she 
had felt between her husband and her- 
self that breach of solitude which, no 
matter by whom, must be filled. 

She was six years younger than her 
husband, whom, without knowing, she 
loved passionately and timidly. Silent 
as he was, indifferent, as a rule, and al- 
ways preoccupied, nevertheless he de- 
pended upon her. She was the blank 
page at the end of a book, the instant’s 
repose for the emotions—she was a 
habit—she was his wife. 

Evremond was at the close of an af- 
fair; on his part, an affair not of busi- 
ness, but of the heart. For the past 
three months he had made desperate 
love to a woman not his wife. She had 
denied him nothing. And now it was 
over. Their meetings had taken place 
at her house and his own studio, he had 
seen her in her own boudoir, he had 
driven with her in the broad light of 
day through hidden alleys in the Bois. 
They had made sentimental journeys to 
the Louvre. Together they had sat in 
the public gardens of the Tuileries. For 
three long months they had amused 
themselves and each other. And now 
the affair was ended. Evremond was 
ready to yawn upon it already. Al- 
ready the memory was becoming indis- 
tinct, blent with memories of other ad- 
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ventures so like to this one that it 
would require a useless effort to dis- 
tinguish it. But this time there was 
something different in the ending of the 
romance, the happy ending reserved for 
sensitive readers. 

This afternoon at five they had met 
and parted in his studio, a sundering 
of friendship by mutual consent, with 
adieux into which both had tried to put 
feeling enough to justify the hours they 
had consecrated to each other. 

After she had gone he lingered in 
the familiar room. A long glass screen 
reflected the dying embers that had 
fallen red against the iron hearth of the 
stove. A certain perfume brought with 
a rush to his mind moments that now 
became intolerable to him. As he im- 
patiently put the scenes from him, be- 
tween the stove and the mirror, the mir- 
ror in which Evremond could not, try 
as he would, imagine himself alone, he 
saw a small gray spot on the polished 
floor. A handkerchief—no, a glove! 
He stooped, picked it up, and, as though 
in defiance of the bolder odors of heav- 
ier scent that hung in the air, a faint 
breath like an appeal came from the bit 
of suéde which held still the imprint of 
a woman’s hand. His heart seemed to 
stop as he turned the object over in his 
hand. It was a small gray glove, dis- 
tinctly not the property of the woman to 
whom he had said good-by. 

He picked it up and smoothed it out; 
there was something in it—a bit of 
crumpled paper over whose ruffled sur- 
face ran the words of love and the ap- 
peal which had brought him to his last 
rendezvous. He could not believe his 
eyes! This was his wife’s glove! It 
meant, then, that she had found the let- 
ter which he had evidently carelessly 
let fall, and she had read the ridiculous 
sheet of paper whose words and ex- 
pressions gave him now a sort of 
wearied nausea. She had come to the 
studio to confirm her doubts, she had 
seen them enter together, of course. 
She knew everything, then, everything 
—everything except that it was over— 
all that should never have been was 
ended. But that would not clear him 
in her eyes. 
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Much disturbed and sick at heart, he 
went out into the streets and walked 
slowly along, somewhat like a man in 
a dream, lighting one cigarette after 
another, following, as it were, the lead- 
ing of the tiny light that faded and 
glowed at the end of the paper cylinder. 
He walked on until the small house in 
which he lived near the Avenue du 
Bois was not more than fifteen minutes 
distant, then he wandered away from 
it, his thoughts following an irregular 
route. 


As Mrs. Evremond got into her cab 
without giving an address, the coach- 
man waited for a second, then leaned 
down from his box and asked her where 
he should drive her. 

Home—she had none! Why, the 
term was a farce! It had meant a 
place shared by her husband and her- 
self—he had dishonored it, blighted it 
forever in her eyes. She would go at 
once to her mother’s, and from there 
write him her conditions—they were 
hers to make, she knew——he would not 
put forth any plea; she would never see 
him again. 

She gave the coachman an address 
in Passy, and the speaking of the num- 
ber and street out into the dark put 
finality to what she did. He received it 
with a “Bien, madame,” as casual and 
cheerful as if she had given him a point 
of happy meeting instead of neutral 
ground on which to decide for misery. 
She sank back in the fiacre, white and 
shakiug, and watched the lights of the 
interminable streets mark her as she 
passed, and the unconcerned passers- 
by, whom she envied in their apparent 
freedom from an hour of agony. 

She had been betrayed; horribly, 
cruelly, disloyally left for another wom- 
an. At first the jealous bitterness of it 
obscured all other feeling. She was 
only conscious of a desire to escape— 
to put miles between herself and her 
husband and to be free. He had then 
not loved her for long, and she had be- 
lieved herself cherished. Now she be- 
lieved she had only been uneasily 
watched. No doubt, even the few oc- 
casions on which he had showed her 


marked affection—notably after some 
unintended indifference on her part— 
were to be attributed to his uneasiness, 
to the assuaging of his conscience. 
That to such caresses she had been dupe 
was a fatal obstacle to any reconcilia- 
tion. 

It was her hour to choose between 
her rights as a wife and her divine right 
as a woman, and as she mused, hidden 
in the corner of the little, rattling car- 
riage, Mrs. Evremond saw only the 
first. The reality from which she was 
fleeing brought its flood of indignant 
shame to her face, and she began to 
despise the ignorance which had placed 
her in the way of being so easily de- 
ceived. She scorned her trust in her 
husband, and the beautiful qualities of 
confidence and belief grew to appear as 
the most pitiable dupes—-a rage of hu- 
miliation filled her as she realized her 
blindness during the most poignant mo- 
ments of her husband's treachery. Her 
constancy, her very loyal love, made 
her pitifully ridiculous in her own eyes. 

That a man’s betrayal has power 
to waken such heat of passion and 
base humiliation as this in a gentle 
breast is too unfortunately the case. 
Evremond’s excuses for tardy en 
trances, his evading of little attentions 
to herself which would have involved 
the devotion of several hours, how 
puerile and trifling they seemed !—how 
bald and flagrant they appeared to her 
illumined understanding! Worst of all 
it was to feel that whatever love she 
had innocently shown her husband dur- 
ing these few months had for him no 
value; had only served to assure him 
that his wife was suspicionless—at ease ; 
that she was successfully duped, and he 
might more fearlessly continue on his 
way. She would set him free—leave 
him to love whatever woman he chose 
without the sin of a dishonored vow. 
He would be at liberty—-there would be 
no trace of her left in his life. And for 
herself? What would it mean for her? 
She must well think of it now. 

With the completeness a supreme 
moment of grief alone is capable to ac- 
complish, she saw in a flash her past 
filled with Maurice and her future with- 
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out him. With an audible cry, quickly 
stifled, she leaned forward in the little 
vehicle, and stretched her hands before 
her as if she would seize the first, then 
shrank back, covering her face as if she 
would shut out the latter. 

“IT don’t believe he loves her more 
than me!” she cried, to her wounded 
soul. “I don’t believe it; there is some- 
thing in me still that tells me he cares 
for me—and there is nothing in me to 
tell me that I do not love my husband 
—nothing to help me to take the stand 
of pride and jealousy. I love him—and 
I always shall.” 

Ah, she loved him! There was no 
doubt about that. And how deeply in- 
evitably it shamed her now to acknowl- 
edge it. Her history is the repetition 
of many a woman’s, and of women less 
one-minded, less unselfish, more warped 
by petty jealousies, whose frequency 
has become habit. But this, the first 
jealous hour of Mrs. Evremond’s life, 
was met by a storm of love, in which it 
was beaten down to the ground as, with 
a rush, came over her the accumulated 
tenderness of years, never checked, 
spontaneously allowed to live in her 
heart, if never shown to her husband. 
Instantly purged by its holiness—spirit- 
ualized by its unselfishness—she began 
to wonder if the fault did not lie with 
herself. 

“Tt is never one-sided,” she thought. 
“He really loved me very much once— 
why should he stop loving me? If I 
have not been able to keep my hus- 
band’s love, part, at least, of the fault 
must be mine?” 

It is rare that when a height is 
reached, after a painful climb, that the 
vision is dimmed; the reward of the 
struggle is sight. Whether or not she 
fatuously blamed herself, whether or 
not a stronger-minded woman, zealous 
for her rights and keen to the sense of 
hurt honor, would be able to detect any 
fault in the years of the gentle life, the 
wife, examining herself, believed she 
saw clear. 

She had too readily accepted as a 
matter of course the idea that devotion 
promised at the altar is a commodity 
given over in sacred form and secure 
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from all assaults; hers without tuture 
effort. She had slipped into married 
life too easily, too calmly, and now she 
thought stupidly, without varying, or 
seeking to amuse, distract or entertain 
—without eternally charming the man 
whom she had once charmed. For her 
restless and vacillating husband—he 
was this in her eyes as she mused—she 
had discovered nothing new in six 
years. She was a fixture to him—an 
article of- furniture, one with the home, 
indispensable perhaps as the home it- 
self, but only because, like inanimate 
things, she had been useful and had 
made no claim. If she now sought him 
in judicial manner and demanded con- 
fession, renunciation, and all the rest of 
it, what power remained with her still? 
Having brought her this far in her mus- 
ings, the fiacre drove up and stopped. 
Looking out she saw the grille and the 
iron lamps hanging lit on either side the 
posts of the gate, and back of it the 
garden and her mother’s home. But 
the sight of this destination brought 
only a chill to her and no comfort. It 
was no welcome asylum; she had no de- 
sire to fly to her mother’s arms, to weep 
and pour out her grief. She felt no 
need of a confidant. She wanted to find 
some basis of her unchanged loyalty to 
rest upon—a natural resting place 
some strength to take her to her own 
door. 

Her grief, her contemplation of the 
disaster to her faith in her husband, had 
left her shaken in all but her love. She 
loved him, and any life without him was 
intolerable for her to face. “But,” she 
reflected, “however much I may prefer 
a future with him to no matter what 
life without him, it does not follow that 
he would decide in the same way.” Yet 
for some intangible reason she believed 
it. 

She had arrived at the hour which 
presents itself sooner or later in the life 
of every married woman, the hour of 
combat whose issue decides the limit 
for all future relations. 

If she should go to him to-night— 
wounded vanity recalcitrant—she might 
stipulate conditions that should forever 
sunder their lives. Sunder their lives 
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she believed for a passing fantasy, for 
a weakness, for a caprice on his part. 
If, on the contrary, she went to him 
with forgiveness, the very fact that 
there was such need, that he was forced 
to receive it, would leave a scar. It re- 
quires more grace to forget forgiveness 
than to forgive. She knew her hus- 
band’s nature—it would rankle and cor- 
rode. She shrank from the ordeal of 
an explanation, of any rdle that would 
link her with this /iaison. 

At all events, descent here at the 
friendly home was impossible. She gave 
her own address, Rue Leonard de Vinci, 
and directed a return through the Bois 
de Boulogne. The coachman, thinking 
he was driving a disappointed lady from 
a rendezvous manqué, said: “Trés bien, 
madame!” with less cheerfulness than 
he had shown at the first instructions. 
Turning briskly through Passy to La 
Muette, and entering the Bois at that 
gate, he drove her along at a jogging 
pace toward home. Home—it had be- 
come this once again; not as yet de- 
stroyed and marred by torturing ques- 
tions and recriminations—never, please 
God, so to be by her! If it had any sa- 
credness, she would try to save it still; 
if the link were not too fragile, she 
would mend it; if there were a hearth- 
stone left she would, if she might, kin- 
dle some warmth upon it still. 

“Perhaps,” she mused, “happiness is 
ended for my husband and me; at all 
events, I will not seek its destruction. 
Perhaps he wants to leave me and be 
free. He must prove it to me. He has 
not proved it yet. Perhaps I can learn 
to be to him more than any other wom- 
an can ever be—can charm him to me 
again as I did when I was a girl. I 
can try with all my heart.” 

She let down the glass of the little 
window and leaned out. The air was 
sweet with the smell of the damp winter 
woods—the trees clustered like phan- 
toms close to the road—there had been 
an ice storm, and the glistening tops of 
the pines shone in the night like fairy 
trees in crystal urns. A few stars were 
out, big and bright in a sky faintly blue; 
as Mrs. Evremond lifted her face to 
them they seemed to shine on her as 


never before. She looked up into the 
heavens with a childlike sweetness, 
and perhaps, in her hope and her good- 
ness, with as pure a faith as prayer ever 
carried. She was possibly deserted defi- 
nitely by the man she loved. She had 
been betrayed by him. She had never 
suffered in her life as to-day. She 
could never so suffer again. 

We all possess the power to make 
those who love us suffer just so far. 
Evremond had come all at once to the 
high-tide mark of his limit. He could 
never cause her such keen pain again, 
and he paid the penalty. She loved him 
not less but differently, with a tender- 
ness that comes only when we have 
ceased to lean—to repose; with a pro- 
tection that only comes when we are 
conscious of weakness; with-renuncia- 
tion that only comes when we see and 
accept the destruction of the ideal, the 
death of illusion, and take up with cour- 
age the reality and embrace it instead. 

“He shall never know that I know,” 
she murmured, “unless he wishes to. 
He has a right to his life; he has a right 
to love where he likes, not by law, but 
because of his nature. If he loves me 
still, if he wants to go on as we are, 
he will make me feel it to-night. I shall 
know to-night, and for all our future 
he shall decide.” 


Mrs. Evremond was a_ methodical 
woman of reasonable habits, and not 
given to tardy wanderings about shops 
or prolonged absences from her home. 
She was on this night very late indeed. 
The long time Evremond waited for her 
confirmed his most unpleasant fears. 
He had come in about six and gone to 
the salon to wait her probably speedy 
entrance. Then, with the nervous im- 
patience of a person who had every rea- 
son to dread, and every reason to hope 
for, the arrival of the expected, he 
watched the clock mercilessly mark 
hour after hour. At eight—-never had 
she been out so late before—he said, 
definitely : 

“She has left me—there is no doubt 
about it. She knows everything, and 
she never wants to see me again.” 

Such a fact as the termination of 
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their married relations, in the most ex- 
treme moments of his interest in an- 
other, he had never thought of—he had 
never wished for. He had always con- 
sidered his wife suited to him, under- 
standing his idiosyncrasies, patient and 
a pleasant background, but never had 
he supposed that the naked truth of the 
loss of her—or the yisk of the loss of 
her—would fill him with dismay. 

Not caring to suggest significance in 
her absence by questioning the serv- 
ants, he waited in the salon without giv- 
ing orders to retard the dinner. Every 
passing cab that showed evidence of 
drawing up to the curbstone made him 
go to the window, only to see the vehicle 
roll unconcernedly past. His wife had 
left the house at five o’clock in her car- 
riage, which had been sent back from 
the Champs Elysées; this was all he 
knew save that she had been to his 
studio half an hour before his ren- 
dezvous, and had there dropped her 
glove with the compromising letter. 
The end, then, of his conventional com- 
monplace married life was to be a kind 
of tragedy; the public were to have 
their taste offended by his delinquencies 

or to remain indifferent to the sub- 
ject. 

At all events, the poignancy of the 
affair was reserved for himself alone. 
Consistent with his self-absorbed na- 
ture, he pictured but one sufferer. He 
allotted to his wife righteous anger, dis- 
gust and a jealous pride —which, never- 
theless, he justified—and nothing else. 
With surprise and vexation he discov- 
ered that he was suffering, and, unused 
to pain of any kind, annoyed and ill at 
ease with his conscience and his fate, 
he could have snapped at his irritation 
like an animal at a tantalizing wound. 

If she were, indeed, gone, then his 
home was wrecked in consequence of 
his passing passion for a woman he had 
always thought in no wise equal to the 
wife whom he had dishonored, whom 
he, nevertheless, discovered he treas- 
ured and valued and could not lightly 
lose. What folly—what poor logic 
what false judgment! Neither logic 
nor judgment entered into the case, and 
he knew it, nor did an overwhelming 
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temptation of a grand passion justify 
even remotely his behavior in his eyes; 
he admitted his weakness, his. facile 
drifting, when he took no means to 
stem the tide, his half-cynical pastime. 
It looked to have cost hirn dear. 

As sentiments whose characters have 
changed in the unalterable and _ fickle 
moment of time, when love is love no 
more and desire non-existent, become 
as unpleasant and safe as they were se- 
cret and dangerous, so he thought of 
his late friendship with anger and held 
it cheap, a priceless imitation for which 
perhaps he had given a pure jewel in 
stupid exchange. 

If she did not come in by nine o'clock 
he would go to her, to her mother’s, 
where she had undoubtedly taken refuge 
in the sudden storm that had driven her 
from her own doors. Once there, fa- 
cing her, what should he say? She was 
so simple, so direct, so honest, so un- 
worldly. He was too intelligent not to 
comprehend all that occasion would re- 
quire of his duplicity, subtleties, to dupe 
her, to make her believe—what? He 
could not make her now believe any- 
thing but the truth. Her entire confi- 
dence had spared him hitherto the ne- 
cessity of lying to her. He owed her 
that. 

As he said this to himself, the debt of 
everything that he owed came very 
practically to his mind. All the peace 
he had known; agreeable and courteous 
companionship whenever he had sought 
it; the grace and comfort of a well- 
ordered household; and, if anything 
further, he had for a long time been too 
careless to foster it, unheedful of its 
value. If she were only a habit, she 
was a fixed one, more steadfast than 
any other hitherto formed. What 
should he say to her? Since he could 
not trick her to regard the situation 
with anything but disgust and anger, 
he would tell her the truth and plead 
weakness without love and beg her for- 
giveness. His nature twinged at this, 
a burning flush made him hot all over. 
A distaste of the cowardice in such con 
fessions nauseated him. If she forgave 
him, if he made a clean breast of it in 
loyalty to her and disloyalty to the oth- 
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er, things would never be the same 
again. Between them there would al- 
ways be his weakness and her nobility. 
Before humiliations such as these some 
natures do not shrink. Evremond 
shivered at it with all his sensibility and 
pride. 

“Not,” he acknowledged, “that I am 
too beastly proud to own up, but that 
I dread the result to us both. Que 
faire?” 

At nine o'clock, his nerves on the 
rack, his control gone, he telephoned 
to the little hotel, 75 Rue Docteur 
Blanche. 

“Mrs. Evremond has not been at her 
mother’s for several days—who wished 
to know? Was there anything wrong?” 

“Nothing.” 

He put up the receiver—a new 
thought seized him horribly. Why had 
he supposed this the one and only solu- 
tion—the quiet solution to his wife’s 
problem, the sequence to her discovery? 
What if she had suddenly, surprisingly, 
taken it to heart, and it had unnerved 
her? He had not thought of her or 
her feelings. She loved him—she had 
loved him, he knew it well—dearly. 

“What if she had——” he exclaimed, 
aloud, white with emotion. Then: 
“Nonsense,” he exclaimed, “she is not 
hysterical—she is control itself.” 

What was she? Really, what did he 
know of her accurately; when had he 
seen her obliged to face any crisis in 
her quiet life? 

He rang violently, and when the man 
came in, asked: 

“When did madame go out, did you 
tell me? Tell me again.” 

“At five. Charles drove madame a 
little way on the Champs Elysées, and 
was then dismissed.” 

She had been gone then five hours. 
There was no house of an intimate 
friend to which she could have gone 
for advice or even familiar confidence. 
She had no intimes, no enthusiasms; 
she lived, and he knew it, for him and 
her home absolutely. She had built a 
simple, healthful existence around him. 

In this, his first solitude, his first long 
soliloquy, the state of Evremond’s mind 





altered as did his countenance. He 
grew stilled, almost appalled, at what 
might come to his knowledge now, at 
any moment, and facts magnified by his 
vivid imagination became ghosts to 
him—every one. 

He went from the salon to her rooms 
—the pretty rooms of the woman of 
wealth and good taste, where every ar- 
ticle of toilet and furniture spoke 
charmingly of the mistress. Mrs. Evre- 
mond’s dinner dress lay out on the bed; 
her maid stood in the window looking 
out. With a word about madame’s be- 
ing very late to-night, she left the room 
discreetly. 

Neither dressing table nor bureau 
nor secretary had any letter for him. 
There was no evidence of a hasty de- 
parture, no melodramatic chaos in the 
tranquil rooms that, with bright wood 
fires and shut-in invitingness, waited 
her return. She had gone out, as usual, 
but not as usual had she returned. 

These rooms, to whose voices he had 
been for months deaf and indifferent, 
spoke to him now so insistingly that he 
turned away from them, not able to 
bear their appeal. 

Back in the salon the clock marked 
the quarter after nine—at half-past he 
would go out to the prefecture of the 
police—and what then? Did this mean 
that he discarded the idea of a volun- 
tary flight from him? No—she was, 
of course, safe. She had simply left him 
without a word or sign. He could do 
nothing—but suffer and wait. 

In her withdrawal, in his certainty 
of loss of her, she grew infinitely pre- 
cious in his eyes and, above all the 
rest of the world, for the first in a long 
time she took her rightful place. If 
anything sinister had occurred he knew 
the whole face of life would be altered 
for him forever. If she had left him, 
he determined to move heaven and 
earth to win her back to him—and just 
here he turned sharply at the opening 
of the salon door. 

He sprang toward her—his white 
and drawn face wore a look of fear and 
suffering that at the sight of her altered 
to a welcome and relief, and with a ten- 
derness such as had never greeted Emily 
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Evremond in her life before, he cried 
her name: 

“Emily!” He stammered it and 
stopped. The face of his wife was so 
different to what he would have looked 
for it to be, her coming was so little 
what he had planned for, that he had 
no words at command. 

“T am late. I am awfully late—I did 
not realize it was half-past nine. Have 
you dined, Maurice?” 

She laid her muff and furs down. 
She had only one glove on—a gray 
suede glove; she drew it slowly off, 
her other hand was bare. 

“Dined!” echoed her husband. “Why, 
I’ve been waiting for you here since six 
o’clock. I’ve been horribly anxious. 
Emily, where on earth have you been?” 
He might have said, “Where in heav- 
en?” for her face was heavenly. He 
knew her for a pretty woman, a grace- 
ful woman, but the face of his wife, 
as she stood looking at him, quiet, un- 
emotional, was of a divinity that made 
him marvel. He felt more infinitely far 
away from her than if she had not re- 
turned to him. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I had some 
things to do, and I did not realize the 
time. You must be starved, Maurice.” 

What things—what had she done 
and planned further to do? That tears 
and reproaches and accusations were 
not in the rdle she had given herself, 
he saw. Any opening of the subject by 
him he felt would be a grave mistake. 
If she said nothing he would ignore 
that she knew. She did not, of course, 
know yet that he had found her glove, 
even if she had purposely left it—how 
could she be sure that he would return? 
Perhaps she did not know that she had 
lost it, or where. His heart leaped at 
the respite—the little respite it was— 
his color came back, and the possibility 
of a natural attitude. 

She had gone over to the mirror and 
was taking off her hat tranquilly, in- 
stead of going to her own room. She 
arranged her hair deftly and lightly 
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with a touch here and there. Maurice 
watched her, and the light on her hands 
and on the jewels of her engagement 
ring and the plain round of her wed- 
ding ring. Her hands were small; on 
one hand all day she had worn a gray 
glove, and between it and her palm had 
lain the letter with its cruel flaunting to 
her of his treachery and his sin. And 
she returned to him like this—gentle, 
controlled! 

He drew a deep breath. “What 
pluck!” he thought. “What a wom- 
an!” He adored her, and all that her 
unspoken forgiveness meant, all that 
her grace conceded, worked in him a 
change—a conversion. Maurice Evre- 
mond was a different man to the one 
who had left her that very morning— 
she had won her husband. 

And she, for her part, was under the 
spell of his greeting. She wanted nev- 
er to forget his face until its pallor and 
its transfiguration, until its significance, 
were fixed upon her heart. He had be- 
lieved her gone—and he cared. He 
answered her question unconsciously 
without speaking a word. If he loved 
her ever so little, she would win the 
rest. She would supersede any other 
woman in the world with him. She 
turned with a smile to find his eyes 
fixed on her. 

“Let’s go in to dinner as we are, 
Maurice, it’s so late.” 

Evremond came to her, put his arms 
around her; for the thousandth part of 
a second he felt her shrink. He drew 
her close. Under his touch her face 
suffused like a bride’s. He saw now, 
as he held her, the marks of tears on 
her eyes; the illuminating of her spirit 
had concealed them until now, but the 
human touch brought her to life. 

The sharp drawing of the cord, as 
the curtains were pulled back between 
salon and dining room, made them start 
apart as the maitre d’hétel summoned 
them to a repast already two hours 
late. 

“Madame est servie.” 
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T commenced the day 
after we took old man 
Stumpton out codfish- 
in’. Me and Cap’n 
Jonadab both told 
Peter T. Brown that 
the cod wa'n't bitin’ 
much at that season, 

but he said cod be jiggered. ‘*What’s 

troublin’ me jest now is landin’ suck- 
ers,” he says. 

So the four of us got into the Pa- 
tience M.—she’s Jonadab’s catboat— 
and sot sail for the Crab Ledge. And 
we hadn’t more’n got our lines over the 
side than we struck into a school of 
dogfish. Now, if you know anything 
about fishin’ you know that when the 
dogfish strike on it’s “good-by, cod!” 
So when Stumpton hauled a big fat one 
over the rail I could tell that Jonadab 
was jest ready to swear. But do you 
think it disturbed your old friend, Peter 
Brown? No, sir! He never winked 
an bg 








Jove!” he sings out, starin’ at 
the . blamed dogfish as if *twas a gold 
dollar. } y Jove!’ ’ says he, “that’s the 
finest males of a Labrador mack’rel 
ever I see. Bait up, Stump, and go at 
‘em again.” 

So Stumpton, havin’ lived in Mon- 
tana ever sence he was five years old, 
and not havin’ sighted salt water in all 
that time, he don’t know but what there 
is sech critters as “Labrador mack’rel,” 
and he does go at ’em, hammer and 
tongs. When we come ashore we had 
eighteen dogfish, four sculpin and a 
skate, and Stumpton was the happiest 
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loon in Ostable County. It was all we 
could do to keep him from cookin’ one 
of them ‘“‘mack’re!l” with his own hands. 
If Jonadab hadn't steered him out of the 
way while I sneaked down to the Port 
and bought a bass, we’d have had to 
eat dogfish—we would, as sure as I’m 
a foot high. 

Stumpton and his daughter, Maud- 
ina, was at the Old Home House, at 
Wellmouth Port. ’Twas late in Sep- 
tember, and the boarders had cleared 
out. Old Dillaway—Ebenezer Dilla- 
way, Peter’s father-in-law—had de- 
coyed the pair on from Montana be- 
cause him and some Wall Street sharks 
were figgerin’ on buyin’ some copper 
country out that way that Stumpton 
owned. Then Dillaway was too sick, 
and Peter, who was jest back from his 
weddin’ tower, brought the Montana 
victims down to the Cape with the ex- 
cuse to give ’em a good time along- 
shore, but really to keep ’em safe and 
out of the way till Ebenezer got well 
enough to finish robbin’ ’em. Belle— 
Peter's wife—stayed behind to look af- 
ter papa. 

Stumpton was a great tall man, nar- 
rer in the beam, and with a figgerhead 
like a henhawk. He jest enjoyed him- 
self here at the Cape. He fished, and 
loafed, and shot at a mark. He sar- 
tinly could shoot. The only thing he 
was wishin’ for was somethin’ alive to 
shoot at, and Brown had promised to 
take him out duck shootin’. ’Twas too 
early for ducks, but that didn’t worry 
Peter any; he’d a-had ducks to shoot at 
if he bought all the poultry in the town- 
ship. 

Maudina was like her name, pretty 
but sort of soft and mushy. She had 
big blue eyes and a baby face, and her 
principal cargo was poetry. She had a 
deckload of it, and she’d heave it over- 
board every time the wind changed. 
She was forever orderin’ the ocean to 
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“roll on,” but she didn’t mean it; I 
had her out sailin’ once when the bay 
was a little mite rugged, and I know. 
She was jest out of a convent school, 
and you could see she wasn’t used to 
most things—includin’ men. 

The fust week slipped along, and 
everything was serene. Bulletins from 
Ebenezer more encouragin’ every day, 
and no squalls in sight. But ‘twas al- 
most too slick. I was afraid the calm 
was a weather breeder, and sure 
enough, the hurricane struck us the day 
after that fishin’ trip. 

Peter had gone drivin’ with Maudina 
and her dad, and me and Cap’n Jona- 
dab was smokin’ on the front piazza. I 
was pullin’ at a pipe, but the cap’n had 
the home end of one of Stumpton’s 
cigars harpooned on the little blade of 
his jackknife, and was busy pumpin’ the 
last drop of comfort out of it. I never 
see a man who wanted to git his 
money’s wuth more’n Jonadab. I give 
you my word, I expected to see him 
swaller that cigar remnant every min- 
ute. 

And all to once he gives a gurgle in 
his throat. 

“Take a drink of water,’ says I, 
scared like. 

“Well, by time!” says he, p’intin’. 

A feller had jest turned the corner 
of the house and was headin’ up in our 
direction. He was a thin, lengthy craft, 
with more’n the average amount of 
wrists stickin’ out of his sleeves, and 
with long black hair trimmed aft behind 
his ears artd curlin’ on the back of his 
neck. He had high cheek bones and 
kind of sunk-in black eyes, and alto- 
gether he looked like “Dr. Macgoozle- 
um, the Celebrated Blackfoot Medicine 
Man.” If he’d hollered: “Sagwa Bit- 
ters, only one dollar a_ bottle!” I 
wouldn’t have been surprised. 

But his clothes—don’t say a word! 
His coat was long and buttoned up 
tight, so’s you couldn’t tell whether he 
had a vest on or not—though ‘twas a 
safe bet he hadn’t—and it and his pants 
was made of the loudest kind of black- 
and-white checks. No nice quiet pep- 
per-and-salt, you understand, but the 
checkerboard kind, the oilcloth kind, 


the kind that looks like the marble floor 
in the Boston post office. They was 
pretty tolerable seedy, and so was his 
hat. Oh, he was a last year’s bird’s 
nest now, but when them clothes was 
fresh—whew! the northern lights and a 
rainbow mixed wouldn’t have been 
more’n a cloudy day ’longside of him. 

He run up to the piazza like a clipper 
comin’ into port, and he sweeps off that 
rusty hat and hails us grand and easy. 

“Good-mornin’, gentlemen,” says he. 

“We don’t want none,” says Jonadab, 
decided. 

The feller looked surprised. “I beg 
your pardon,” says he. “You don’t 
want any—what?” 

“We don’t want any ‘Life of King 
Solomon’ nor ‘The World’s Big Classi- 
fyers.’ And we don’t want to buy any 
patent paint, nor sewin’ machines, nor 
clothes washers, nor climbin’ evergreen 
roses, nor rheumatiz salve. And we 
don’t want our pictures painted, nei- 
ther.” 

Jonadab was gittin’ excited. Nothin’ 
riles him wuss than a peddler, unless it’s 
a woman sellin’ tickets to a church fair. 
The feller swelled up until I thought 
the top button on that thunderstorm 
coat would drag anchor, sure. 

“You are mistaken,’ says he. “I 
have called to see Mr. Peter Brown; he 
is—er—a relative of mine.” 

Well, you could have blown me and 
Jonadab over with a cat’s-paw. We 
went on our beam ends, so’s to speak. 
A relation of Peter T.’s; why, if he’d 
been twice the panorama he was we'd 
have let him in when he said that. Loud 
clothes, we figgered, must run in the 
family. We remembered how Peter 
was dressed the fust time we met him. 

“You don’t say!” says I. “Come 
right up and set down, Mr—Mr.——”’ 

“Montague,” says the feller. “Booth 
Montague. Permit me to present my 
card.” 

He dove into the hatches of his check- 
erboards and rummaged around, but he 
didn’t find nothin’ but holes, I jedge, 
because he looked dreadful put out, and 
begged our pardons five or six times. 

“Dear me!” says he. “This is em- 
barrassin’. I’ve forgot my cardcase.” 
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We told him never mind the card; 
any of Peter’s folks was more’n wel- 
come. So he come up the steps and 
set down in a piazza chair like King 
Edward perchin’ on his throne. Then 
he hove out some remarks about its 
bein’ a nice morning’, all in a conde- 
scendin’ sort of way, as if he usually at- 
tended to the weather himself, but had 
been sort of busy lately, and had 
handed the job over to one of the crew. 
We told him all about Peter, and Belle, 
and Ebenezer, and about Stumpton and 
Maudina. He was a good deal inter- 
ested, and asked consider’ble many 
questions. Pretty soon we heard a car- 
riage rattlin’ up the road. 

“Hello!” says I. “I guess that’s 
Peter and the rest comin’ now.” 

Mr. Montague got off his throne kind 
of sudden. 

“Ahem!” says he. “Is there a room 
here where I may—er—receive Mr. 
Brown in a less public manner? It will 
be rather a--er—surprise for him, 
and——”’ 

Well, there was a good deal of sense 
in that. I know ’twould surprise me 
to have such an image as he was sprung 
on me without any notice. We steered 
him into the gents’ parlor, and shut the 
door. Ina minute the horse and wagon 
come into the yard. Maudina said she'd 
had a “heavenly” drive, and unloaded 
some poetry concernin’ the music of 
billows, and pine trees, and sech. She 
and her father went up to their rooms, 
and when the decks was clear Jonadab 
and me tackled Peter T. 

“Peter,” says Jonadab, “we've got a 
surprise for you. One of your rela- 
tions has come.” 

Brown, he did looked surprised, but 
he didn’t act as he was any too joyful. 

“Relation of mine?” says he. “Come 
off! What’s his name?” 

We told him Montague, Booth Mon- 
tague. He laffed. 

“Wake up and turn over,” he says. 
“They never had anything like that in 
my fam’ly. Booth Montague! Sure 
‘twa’n’t Algernon Coughdrops ?” 

We said no, ’twas Booth Montague, 
and that he was waitin’ in the gents’ 


parlor. So he laffed again, and said 
somethin’ about sendin’ for Laura Lean 
Jibbey, and then we started. 

The checkerboard feller was standin’ 
up when we opened the door. “Hello, 
Petey!” says he, cool as a cucumber, 
and stickin’ out a foot and a ha’f of 
wrist with a hand at the end of it. 

Now, it takes consider’ble to upset 
Peter Theodosius Brown. Up to that 
time and hour I'd have bet on him 
against anything short of an earth- 
quake. But Booth Montague done it 

knocked him plumb out of water. 
Peter actually turned white. 

“Great——” he began, and then 
stopped and swallered. “Hank!” he 
says, and set down in a chair. 

“The same,” says Montague, wavin’ 
the starboard extension of the checker- 
board. “Petey, it does me good to set 
my lamps on you. Especially now, 
when you're the reel thing.” 

Brown never answered for a minute. 
Then he canted over to port and reached 
down into his pocket. “Well,” says he, 
“how much?” 

But Hank, or Booth, or Montague — 
whatever his name was—he waved his 
flipper disdainful. “Nun-nun-nun-no, 
Petey, my son,” he says, smilin’, “It 
ain’t ‘how much?’ this time. When I 
heard how you'd rung the bell the 
first shot out the box and was rollin’ 
in coin, I said to myself: ‘Here’s where 
the prod comes back to his own.’ I’ve 
come to live with you, Petey, and you 
pay the freight.” 

Peter jumped out of the chair. “Live 
with me!” he says. “You Friday even- 
in’ amateur night! It’s back to ‘Ten 
Nights in a Barroom’ for yours!” he 
says. 

“Oh, no, it ain’t!” says Hank, cheer- 
ful. “It'll be back to Popper Dillaway 
and Belle. When I tell ’em I’m your 
little cousin Henry and how you and 
me worked the territories together— 
why—-well, I guess there'll be gladness 
round the dear home nest; hey?” 

Peter didn’t say nothin’. Then he 
fetched a long breath and motioned with 
his head to Cap’n Jonadab and me. We 
see we weren't invited to the family re- 
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union, so we went out and shut the door. 
But we did pity Peter; I snum if we 
didn’t! 

It was ’most an hour afore Brown 
come out of that room. When he did 
he took Jonadab and me by the arm and 
led us out back of the barn. 

“Fellers,” he says, sad and mourn- 
ful, “that—that plaster cast in a crazy- 
quilt,” he says, referrin’ to Montague, 
“is a cousin of mine. That’s the livin’ 
truth,” says he, “and the only excuse 
I can make is that ’tain’t my fault. He’s 
my cousin, all right, and his name’s 
Hank Schmults, but the sooner you box 
that fact up in your forgetory, the 
smoother ’twill be for yours drearily, 
Peter T. Brown. He’s to be Mr. Booth 
Montague, the celebrated English poet, 
so long’s he hangs out at the Old Home; 
and he’s to hang out here until—well, 
until I can dope out a way to get rid of 
him.” 

We didn’t say nothin’ for a minute—- 
jest thought. Then Jonadab says, kind 
of puzzled: ‘What makes you call him 
a poet?” he says. 

Peter answered pretty snappy: 
“’Cause there’s only two or three jobs 
that a long-haired image like him could 
hold down,” he says. “I’d call him a 
musician if he could play ‘Bedelia’ on 
a jews’-harp; but he can’t, so’s he’s got 
to be a poet.” 

And a poet he was for the next week 
or so. Peter drove down to Well- 
mouth that night and bought some re- 
spectable black clothes, and the foller- 
in’ mornin’, when the celebrated Booth 
Montague come sailin’ into the dinin’ 
room, with his curls brushed back from 
his forehead, and his new cutaway on, 
and his wrists covered up with clean 
cuffs, blessed if he didn’t look distin- 
guished—at least, that’s the only word I 
can think of that fills the bill. And he 
talked beautiful language, not like the 
slang he hove at Brown and us in the 
gents’ parlor. 

Peter done the honors, introducin’ 
him to us and the Stumptons as a friend 
who’d come from England unexpected, 
and Hank he bowed and scraped, and 
looked absent-minded and crazy—like a 
poet ought to. Oh, he done well at it! 


You could see that ‘twas jest pie for 
him. 

And ’twas pie for Maudina, too. Be- 
in’, as I said, kind of green concernin’ 
men folks, and likewise takin’ to poetry 
like a cat to fish, she jest fairly gushed 
over this fraud. She’d reel off a couple 
of fathom of verses from fellers named 
Spencer or Waller, or sech like, and 
he’d never turn a hair, but back he’d 
come and say they was good, but he 
preferred Confucius, or Methuselah, or 
somebody so antique that she nor no- 
body else ever heard of ’em. Oh, he 
run a safe course, and he had her in 
tow afore they turned the fust mark. 

Jonadab and me got worried. We see 
how things was goin’, and we didn’t like 
it. Stumpton was havin’ too good a 
time to notice, goin’ after “Labrador 
mack’rel”’ and so on, and Peter T. was 
too busy steerin’ the cruises to pay any 
attention. But one afternoon I come 
by the summerhouse unexpected, and 
there sat Booth Montague and Maudina, 
him with a clove hitch round her waist, 
and she lookin’ up into his eyes like 
they were peekholes in the fence ’round 
paradise. That was enough. It jest 
simply couldn’t go any further, so that 
night me and Jonadab had a confab up 
in my room. 

“Barzilla,” says the cap’n, “if we 
tell Peter that that relation of his is 
figgerin’ to marry Maudina Stumpton 
for her money, and that he’s more’n 
likely to elope with her, ‘twill pretty 
nigh kill Pete, won’t it? No, sir; it’s 
up to you and me. We’ve got to fig- 
ger out some way to git rid of the crit- 
ter ourselves.” 

“Tt’s a wonder to me,” I says, “that 
Peter puts up with him. Why don’t he 
order him to clear out, and tell Belle if 
he wants to? She can’t blame Peter 
‘cause his uncle was father to an out- 
rage like that.” 

Jonadab looks at me scornful. “Can’t, 
hey?” he says. “And her high-toned 
and chummin’ in with the bigbugs? It’s 
easy to see you never was married,” 
says he. 

Well, I never was, so I shet up. 

We set there and thought and 
thought, and by and by I commenced 
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to sight an idee in the offin’. ’Twas hull 
down at fust, but pretty soon I got it 
into speakin’ distance, and then I broke 
it gentle to Jonadab. He grabbed at it 
like the “Labrador mack’rel’” grabbed 
Stumpton’s hook. We set up and 
planned until pretty nigh three o'clock, 
and all the next day we put in our spare 
time loadin’ provisions and water aboard 
the Patience M. We put grub enough 
aboard to last a month. 

Just at daylight the mornin’ after 
that we knocked at the door of Monta- 
gue’s bedroom. When he woke up 
enough to open the door—it took some 
time, cause eatin’ and sleepin’ was his 
mainstay—we told him that we was 
plannin’ an early-mornin’ fishin’ trip, 
and if he wanted to go with the folks he 
must come down tothelandin’ quick. He 
promised to hurry, and I stayed by the 
door to see that he didn’t git away. In 
about ten minutes we had him in the 
skiff rowin’ off to the Patience M. 

“Where’s the rest of the crowd?” 
says he, when he stepped aboard. 

“They'll be along when we’re ready 
for ’em,” says I. “You go below there, 
will you, and stow away the coats and 
things.” 

So he crawled into the cabin, and I 
helped Jonadab git up sail. We in- 
tended towin’ the skiff, so I made her 
fast astern. In ha’f a shake we was 
under way and headed out of the cove. 
When that British poet stuck his nose 
out of the companion we was abreast 
the pint. 

“Hi!” says he, scramblin’ into the 
cockpit. “What’s this mean?” 

I was steerin’ and feelin’ toler’ble 
happy over the way things had worked 
out. 

“Nice sailin’ breeze, ain’t it?” says I, 
smilin’. 

“Where’s Mau—Miss Stumpton?” he 
says, wild like. 

“She’s abed, I cal’late,” says I, “git- 
tin’ her beauty sleep. Why don’t you 
turn in? Or are you pretty enough 
now ?” 

He looked fust at me andthenat Jona- 
dab, and his face turned a little yellower 
than usual. 


“What kind of a game is this?” he 
asks, brisk. “Where are you goin’?” 

’Twas Jonadab that answered. 
“We're bound,” says he, “for the Ber- 
mudas. It’s a lovely place to spend the 
winter, they tell me,” he says. 

That poet never made no remarks. He 
jumped to the stern and caught hold of 
the skiff’s ppinter. I shoved him out of 
the way and picked up the boat hook. 
Jonadab rolled up his shirt sleeves and 
laid hands on the centerboard stick. 

“T wouldn’t, if I was you,” says the 
cap’n. 

Jonadab weighs pretty close to two 
hundred, and most of it’s gristle. I’m 
not quite so much, fur’s tonnage goes, 
but I ain’t exactly a canary bird. Mon- 
tague seemed to size things up in a jiffy. 
He looked at us, then at the sail, and 
then at the shore out over the stern. 

“Done!” says he. “Done! And by a 
couple of ‘come-ons’!” 

And down he sets on the thwart. 

“Is there anything to drink aboard 
this liner?’ asks Booth Hank Monta- 
gue. 


Well, we sailed all that day and all 
that night. Course we didn’t reelly in- 
tend to make the Bermudas. What we 
intended to do was to cruise around 
alongshore for a couple of weeks, long 
enough for the Stumptons to git back 
to Dillaway’s, settle the copper bus’ness 
and break for Montana. Then we was 
goin’ home again and turn Brown’s re- 
lation over to him to take care of. We 
knew Peter’d have some plan thought 
out by that time. We'd left a note 
tellin’ him what we'd done, and sayin’ 
that we trusted to him to explain mat- 
ters to Maudina and her dad. We 
knew that explainin’ was Peter’s main 
holt. : 

The poet was pretty chipper for a 
spell. He set on the thwart and 
bragged about what he’d do when he 
got back to “Petey” again. He said 
we couldn’t git rid of him so easy. 
Then he spun yarns about what him 
and Brown did when they was out 
West together. They was interestin’ 
yarns, but we could see why Peter 
wa'n’'t anxious to introduce Cousin 
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Henry to Belle. Then the Patience M. 
got out where ‘twas pretty rugged, and 
she rolled consider’ble, and after that 
we didn’t hear much more from friend 
Booth—-he was too busy to talk. 

That night me and Jonadab took 
watch and watch. In the mornin’ it 
thickened up and looked squally. I 
got kind of worried. By nine o’clock 
there was every sign of a no’theaster, 
and we see we'd have to put in some- 
wheres and ride it out. So we headed 
for a place we'll call Baytown, though 
that wa’n’t the name of it. It’s a queer, 
old-fashioned town, and it’s on an 
island; maybe you can guess it from 
that. 

Well, we run into the harbor and let 
go anchor. Jonadab crawled into the 
cabin to git some terbacker, and I was 
for’ard coilin’ the throat halyard. All 
to once I heard oars rattlin’, and I 
turned my head; what I see made me 
let out a yell like a siren whistle. 

There was that everlastin’ poet in 
the skiff—you remember we’d been 
towin’ it astern—and he was jest cut- 
tin’ the painter with his jackknife. Next 
minute he’d picked up the oars and 
was headin’ for the wharf, doublin’ up 
and stretchin’ out like a frog swimmin’, 
and with his curls streamin’ in the wind 
like a rooster’s tail in a hurricane. He 
had a long start ‘fore Jonadab and me 
woke up enough to think of chasin’ 
him. 

But we woke up fin’lly, and the way 
we flew round that catboat was a cau- 
tion. I laid into them halyards, and | 
had the gaff up to the peak afore Jona- 
dab got the anchor clear of the bottom. 
Then I jumped to the tiller, and the 
Patience M. took after that skiff like a 
pup after a tomcat. We run alongside 
the wharf jest as Booth Hank climbed 
over the stringpiece. 

“Git after him, Barzilla!’’ hollers 
Cap'n Jonadab. “I'll make her fast.” 

Well, I hadn’t took more’n three 
steps when I see twas goin’ to be a 
long chase. Montague unfurled them 
thin legs of his and got over the ground 
somethin’ wonderful. All you could 
see was a pile of dust and coat tails flap- 
pin’. 
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Up on the wharf we went and round 
the corner into a straggly kind of road 
with old-fashioned houses on both sides 
of it. Nobody in the yards, nobody at 
the windows; quiet as could be, except 
that off ahead, somewheres, there was 
music playin’. 

That road was a quarter of a mile 
long, but we galloped through it so fast 
that the scenery was nothin’ but a blur. 
Booth was gainin’ all the time, but | 
stuck to it like a good one. We took a 
short cut through a yard, piled over a 
fence and come out into another road, 
and up at the head of it was a crowd of 
folks--men and women and children 
and dogs. 

“Stop thief!” I hollers, and ‘way 
astern [ heard Jonadab bellerin’: “Stop 
thief!” 

Montague dives headfust for the 
crowd. He fell over a baby carriage. 
and I gained a tack fore he got up. He 
wa’n’t more’n ten yards ahead when | 
come bustin’ through, upsettin’ chil- 
dren and old women, and landed in what 
I guess was the main street of the place 
and right abreast of a parade that was 
marchin’ down the middle of it. 

Fust there was the band, four fellers 
tootin’ and bangin’ like fo’mast hands 
on a fishin’ smack in a fog. Then there 
was a big darky totin’ a banner with 
“Jenkins’ Unparalleled Double Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Company, Number 2,” on 
it in big letters. Behind him was a boy 
leadin’ two great, savage: lookin’ dogs— 
bloodhounds, I found out afterward 
by chains. Then come a pony cart with 
Little Eva and Eliza’s child in it; Eva 
was all gold hair and_ beautifulness. 
And astern of her was Marks, the Law- 
yer, on his donkey. There was _ lots 
more behind him, but these was all | 
had time to see jest then. 

Now, there was but one way for 
Booth Hank to git acrost that street, 
and that was to bust through the proces- 
sion. And, as luck would have it, the 
place he picked out to cross was jest 
ahead of the bloodhounds. And _ the 
fust thing I knew, them dogs stretched 
out their noses and took a long sniff, 
and then bu’st out howlin’ like all pos- 
sessed. The boy, he tried to hold ’em, 
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but ’twas no go. They yanked the 
chains out of his hands and took after 
that poet as if he owed ’em somethin’. 
And every one of the four million other 
dogs that was in the crowd on the side- 
walks fell into line, and such howlin’ 
and yappin’ and scamperin’ and scream- 
in’ you never heard. 

Well, ’twas a mixed-up mess. That 
vas the end of the parade. Next min- 
ute I was racin’ across country with the 
whole town and the Uncle Tommers 
astern of me, and a string of dogs 
stretched out ahead fur’s you could see. 
‘Way up in the lead was Booth Mon- 
tague and the bloodhounds, and away 
aft I could hear Jonadab yellin’: “Stop 
thie fa’ 

*Twas lively while it lasted, but it 
didn’t last long. There was a little hill 
at the end of the field, and where the 
poet dove over t’other side of it the 
bloodhounds all but had him. Afore 
I got to the top of the rise I heard the 
awfullest powwow goin’ on in the hol- 
ler, and thinks I: “They’re eatin’ him 
alive!” 

But they wa’n’t. When I hove in 
sight Montague was settin’ up on the 
ground at the foot of the sand bank he’d 
fell into, and the two hounds was roll- 
in’ over him, lappin’ his face and go- 
in’ on as if he was their grandpa jest 
home from sea with his wages in his 
pocket. And round them, in a double 
ring, was all the town dogs, crazy mad, 
and barkin’ and snarlin’, but scared to 
go any closer. 

In a minute more the folks begun to 
arrive; boys first, then girls and men, 
and then the women. Marks come trot- 
tin’ up, poundin’ the donkey with his 
umbrella. 

“Here, Lion! Here, Tige!” he yells. 
“Quit it! Let him alone!” Then he 
looks at Montague, and his jaw kind of 
drops. 

“Why—why, Hank!” he says. 

A tall, lean critter, in a black tail coat 
and a yaller vest and lavender pants, 
comes puffin’ up. He was the manager, 
we found out afterward. 

“Have they bit him?” says he. Then 
he done jest the same as Marks; his 
mouth opened and his eyes stuck out. 


“Hank Schmults, by the livin’ jingo!” 
says he. 

Booth Montague looks at the two of 
‘em kind of sick and lonesome. “Hello, 
Barney! How are you, Sullivan?” he 
says. 

I thought ’twas about time for me to 
git prominent. I stepped up, and was 
jest goin’ to say somethin’ when some- 
body cuts in ahead of me. 

“Hum!” says a voice, a woman’s 
voice, and toler’ble crisp and vinegary. 
“Hum! it’s you, is it? I’ve been lookin’ 
for you!” 

*Twas Little Eva in the pony cart. 
Her lovely posy hat was hangin’ on 
the back of her neck, her gold hair had 
slipped back so’s you could see the 
black under it, and her beautiful red 
cheeks was kind of streaky. She looked 
some older and likewise mad. 

“Hum!” says she, gittin’ out of the 
cart. “It’s you, is it, Hank Schmults? 
Well, p’r’aps you'll tell me where you’ve 
been for the last two weeks? What 
do you mean by runnin’ away and leav- 
in’ your——” 

Montague interrupted her. “Hold 
on, Maggie, hold on!” he begs. “Don’t 
make a row here. It’s all a mistake; 
I'll explain it to you all right. Now, 
please 

“Explain!” hollers Eva, kind of curl- 
in’ up her fingers and movin’ toward 
him. “Explain, will you? Why, you 
miser’ble, low-down——” 

But the manager took hold of her 
arm. He’d been lookin’ at the crowd, 
and I cal’late he saw that here was the 
chance for the best kind of an adver- 
tisement. He whispered in her ear. 
Next thing I knew she clasped her 
hands together, let out a scream and 
runs up and grabs the celebrated Brit- 
ish poet round the neck. 

“Booth!” says she. “My husband! 
Saved! Saved!” 

And she went all to pieces and cried 
all over his necktie. 

And then Marks trots up the child, 
and that young one hollers: “Papa! 
papa!” and tackles Hank around the 
legs. And I’m blessed if Montague 
don’t slap his hand to his forehead, and 
toss back his curls, and look up at the 
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sky, and sing out: “My wife and babe! 
Restored to me after all these years! 
The heavens be thanked!” 

Well, ‘twas a sacred sort of time. 
The town folks tiptoed away, the men 
lookin’ solemn but glad, and the women 
swabbin’ their deadlights and sayin’ how 
affectin’ *twas, and so on. Oh, you 
could see that show would do bus’ness 
that night, if it never did afore. 

The manager got after Jonadab and 
me later on, and did his best to pump 
us, but he didn’t find out much. He 
told us that Montague b’longed to the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company, and that 
he’d disappeared a fortni’t or so afore, 
when they were playin’ at Hyannis. 
Eva was his wife, and the child was 
their little boy. The bloodhounds knew 
him, and that’s why they chased him 
so. 

“What was you two yellin’ ‘Stop 
thief!’ after him for?” says he. “Has 
he stole anything?” 

We says: “No.” 

“Then what did you want to get him 
for?” he says. 

“We didn’t,” says Jonadab. “We 
wanted to git rid of him. We don’t 
want to see him no more.” 

You could tell that the manager was 
puzzled, but he lafied. 
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“All right,” says he. “If I know 
anything about Maggie—that’s Mrs. 
Schmults—he won't git loose ag’in.” 

We only saw Montague to talk to 
but once that day. Then he peeked 
out from under the winder shade at the 
hotel and asked us if we’d told anybody 
where’d he been. When he found we 
hadn’t, he was thankful. 

“You tell Petey,” says he, “that he’s 
won the whole pot, kitty and all. I 
don’t think T’ll visit him again, nor 
Belle, neither.” 

“T wouldn't,” says I. “They might 
write to Maudina that you was a mar- 
ried man. And old Stumpton’s been 
prayin’ for somethin’ alive to shoot 
at,’ I says. 

The manager give Jonadab and me a 
couple of tickets, and we went to the 
show that night. And when we saw 
Booth Hank Montague paradin’ about 
the stage and defyin’ the slave hunters, 
and tellin’ °em he was a free man, 
standin’ on the Lord’s free soil, and so 
on, we realized ‘twould have been a 
crime to let him do anything else. 

“As an imitation poet,” says Jona- 
dab, “he was a kind of mildewed ar- 
ticle, but as a play actor—well, there 
may be some that can beat him, but / 
never see ’em!” 
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AS IT ENDED 


Go" )D planned me for a butterfly, 
But I was marred i’ the making; 
What is it that old Omar says 
Of the Potter’s hand a-shaking ? 
Ah, no, not that, the colors ran, 
The form, turtied out awry, 
And so I’m what they call a man 
Who'd be a butterfly 
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the morning young 
Glyn lost his steamer, 
so he was forced to 
spend the whole day 
at Pemaquid; in the 
afternoon he lost his 
heart, so he was forced 
to stay there for his 
entire vacation. 

This is the way it happened. 

After luncheon he went out to sit 
all by himself on the end of the pier, 
with a book on “Recent Developments 
in Dairy Machinery”; for Glyn was a 
young patent lawyer, a very rising one, 
in the city of New York; and, as he had 
failed to find one familiar face in this 
far-away Maine resort, it seemed to him 
that he could do nothing better with 
his time of waiting than devote it to his 
business. So he sat deep in study, lift- 
ing an eye occasionally to the granite 
cliffs, the dark, ancient fir trees, and the 
bay with its distant rim of purple-shad- 
owed hills; while the old fisherman be- 
side him smoked his pipe placidly, and 
the noisy crowd of bathers in by the 
shore splashed one another with screams 
of mirth. The student sighed occasion- 
ally, for, though a lawyer and a good 
one, he was still young; then he re- 
proved himself for his sighing, for he 
aimed to be rather superior, and was 
also, as a matter of fact, rather shy. 

Suddenly a shower of scattering 
drops fell cold upon his neck and glit- 
tered upon the page before him. He 
started and looked up; the sky was blue 
and cloudless, his ancient neighbor as 
placid as the day itself. Then it seemed 
to him that he heard a laugh, the merest 
tinkle of a laugh, from somewhere be- 
low the wharf; and, starting to his feet 
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and looking downward, he beheld a 
mermaid floating in the water beneath 
him. 

She lay slim and green upon the gen- 
tle harbor swell, her white arms out- 
stretched, her eyelids closed, her wet, 
upturned face framed by the floating 
wreaths of dark hair that coiled and 
rippled in the water about her. Sud- 
denly she threw up her hands and sank 
slowly, vanishing with a cloud of little 
bubbles. Glyn started back, horror- 
smitten. He was not much of a swim- 
mer, even in the warm waters of the 
Sound; and this North Atlantic water 
chilled his very eyes with its icy-green 
transparency. 

Nevertheless, under the racial im- 
pulse of the life-saver, he threw off his 
coat and swung his arms preparatory to 
a jump. Suddenly the hoary and lan- 
guid old sea dog by his side reached out 
a slow, restraining hand. 

“Don’t go wettin’ yourself for noth- 
in’, young fellah! That girl, she’s a 
fish. Watch and see her come up 
again.” 

In a cold perspiration of anxiety the 
young man waited for a fulfillment of 
these words. The suspense seemed end- 
less, till suddenly, amd at an amazing 
distance, the waters heaved and parted, 
and the swimmer’s sleek dark head 
emerged like a seal’s. Back she came 
to the wharf, swimming with strokes 
like those of an oarsman—easy, long 
and sure. At the end of the pier she 
paused and clung to the foot of the 
slippery green steps that ran down the 
side of the piles, and, resting her chin 
upon her clasped arms, she glanced up 
at the two men above her like a se- 
vere and dripping cherub. The old 
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fisherman returned to his line, but the 
student, flinging away his book, ran 
down the oozy staircase to meet her. 

“May I—may I be of any assistance 
to you?” he inquired, with eager polite- 
ness. 

She continued to look up at him with 
the same disapproving air. ‘You didn’t 
jump in after me, did you?” she ob- 
served, suddenly. 

“Well, no,” returned Glyn, somewhat 
dazed at this greeting. “You see, I was 
told that you could swim.” 

She glared up at the unobserving 
fisherman. “That was Ben—old tattle- 
tale!” she hissed; then, turning back to 
the young man, she inquired, with sud- 
den pathos: “And how should you have 
felt if I had never come up again?” 

“Like a murderer,” replied Stephen 
Glyn, solemnly. The answer seemed to 
please her, for she relaxed her frown. 
“Oh, well, you are all right, anyway,” 
she was good enough to observe, as she 
loosed her hold upon the step and swam 
slowly away to the shore. 

So when the afternoon steamer left 
Pemaquid, one hour later, it left with- 
out Stephen Glyn. 

He told himself that the air of this 
sea-girt promontory was just the thing 
for him: good chance to learn to swim; 
quiet place, capital chance to study and 
get at the bottom of those dairy imple- 
ments. As for the girl—she was pretty 
to look at, to be sure, with her big 
green eyes and the glancing motions of 
her long white hands beneath the water. 
But still what did the prettiness of a 
passing girl matter to a prosaic fellow 
like him? “Besides,” as Stephen added, 
wisely, to himself, “I’m too old for non- 
sense, and too young for business—so 
what’s the use?” 

And so, being in this indifferent frame 
of mind, he spent an hour in putting on 
his newest English flannels and the very 
latest thing in pale green shirts, and 
then, upon descending to the dining 
room, he bribed the waiter to give him 
a seat at the next table to his casual ac- 
quaintance of the pier; merely, as he 
told himself, out of curiosity to see how 
she looked with her hair dry. 

In spite of all this indifference, there 





was a distinct sinking at Glyn’s heart 
when at last she came, passed by him, 
seated herself at her table without even 
a glance in his direction. She seemed 
in high spirits, she ate with a remark- 
able appetite, and she talked and 
laughed incessantly with the large, pink- 
faced lady on her right and the jolly 
youth in a blue necktie on her left. All 
Glyn’s honest Harvard blood rose and 
boiled within him at the sight’of that 
blue necktie—merely, he assured him- 
self, at the thought-of recent football 
scores. As for the girl, what did it 
matter to him if she let a dozen Yale 
men tell her jokes and crack her lob- 
ster claws for her? 

It must be confessed, however, even 
by the most disapproving and -indiffer- 
ent critic, that she was charming to look 
upon, with her thick hair—yellow with 
greenish lights—and her warm, white 
skin, tanned by the sun to the pale 
brown of coffee with cream in it. So 
after dinner, when a half dozen other 
youths had dispossessed the Yale man 
of his monopoly, Glyn strolled up to 
him and inquired whether he had not 
seen him at New London the month be- 
fore. 

The Yale man replied to these over- 
tures of friendship with the offer of his 
cigarette case, his name and the secrets 
of his heart. “I’m Martin, ’05,” he con- 
fided. “Ever been in New Haven? 
Best place on earth! 1 say, how do you 
like Pemaquid—how long are you go- 
ing to stay? There are some ripping 
girls here. At least, there’s Elfie May, 
that girl I sat next to at the table. No- 
tice her? A queen, isn’t she? And you 
just ought to see her swim! But she 
throws a fellow down so. I guess I'll 
go home to-morrow.” The blithe face 
drew down into sudden sadness—ah, 
poor little Yale man! 

“The girl that sat next to you at 
dinner,” mused Glyn. “Ah, yes. I 
think I noticed her—rather good-look- 
ing, yes. New York girl?” 

“No, Boston. Want me to introduce 
you?” 

“Tf you will be so kind,” returned 
Glyn, with elation, and a sudden soften- 
ing of his heart toward the blue. Mar- 
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tin went over to the far end of the piaz- 
za, where Miss May sat trailing her 
indifferent gaze across her little court of 
admirers, and laughing lazily at their 
witticisms and their compliments. As 
the Yale man spoke to her, Glyn saw 
her glance flash for a brief instant in 
his direction, and he started forward to 
meet his new friend halfway upon his 
return. But oh, disappointment! “I’m 
so sorry,” said the pleasant little chap 
from New Haven, “but she says no! 
I don’t know why, but she said it, just 
like that—no!” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” re- 
turned Glyn. “And thank you so much 
for taking all that trouble.” He spoke 
gayly, but his hand trembled as he tried 
to strike a light upon the side of his 
match case. ‘Here, let me give you 
some fire, old chap,” cried his new ac- 
quaintance, genially. 

That night Glyn did not sleep very 
well. Not that he cared one scrap for 
a snub from a disagreeable, spoiled 
child! But deep down he recognized 
what it was—the regretful ache, the 
yearning, baffled tenderness that had 
newly filled his heart. He writhed in 
recollection of the repulse he had re- 
ceived, and then forgot the pain in de- 
light as that glance came back to him, 
those eyes raised to him from the wa- 
ter, eyes so thickly fringed, with dark 
irids rimmed in clear sea green. 

Dawn broke early and brilliant; after 
that there was no sleep for the restless 
newcomer, and suddenly it occurred to 
him that the best plan—the most en- 
joyable and the most independent— 
would be to hire a craft and go out for 
a day’s deep sea fishing, far from the 
jars and distractions of the hotel. For 
though, like many sailors, he had but 
little skill in swimming, he was excel- 
lent at managing a boat, and fishing 
was one of his favorite sports. A de- 
scent to the pier, in the long-shadowed 
quiet of the early morning, proved this 
plan easy of fulfillment. Old Ben, the 
fisherman of the day before, was there 
clearing out his tiny sloop, the Fried 
Cod. For a mildly exorbitant sum he 
agreed to let the boat to the New York 
man for the day, provide tackle, throw 
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in bait, and give all necessary directions 
to the fishing grounds. 

So Glyn had a day of long-shore 
sport, of long waiting, of rolling in a 
hot and oily sea, finally of hauling in 
fat, plobby fish—cod and hake, which 
lacked blood to make even a decent 
fighting struggle for their lives. Then 
in the calm of the sunset the Fried Cod 
drifted back with the tide into the little 
harbor on the nose of the rocky promon- 
tory. Her skipper worked lazily at the 
sweeps, keeping a dazzled eye out ahead 
over the glassy reflection of the golden 
west which fronted him. Suddenly, as 
he floated in between the breakwaters, 
it seemed to him that he saw the head 
of a swimmer silhouetted — blackly 
against the sunlit water, approaching 
him from the shore in a wake of fire. 

“Sloop ahoy!” called a slow, soft 
voice. Glyn jumped up, his heart beat- 
ing, and with a few more vigorous side 
strokes the swimmer shot to the side of 
the little craft and blinked two clear 
wet eyes up at its skipper. 

“Please, may I come aboard for a 
moment ?” 

Glyn forgot all past injuries as he 
bent over the side of the boat, beaming 
upon the face upturned to him from its 
aureole of ripples. 

“Oh, I can climb up all right,” she 
cried, in answer to his offers of aid, 
and with a quick, vaulting motion she 
swung herself up over the gunwale of 
the little sloop. Seating herself upon 
the thwart, she threw back her long, 
wet locks from her face, and shot a 
glance, half serious and wholly sweet, 
at the young man before her. 

“T’ve been waiting for you all day,” 
she said, plaintively. “Why didn’t you 
come in sooner ?” 

Glyn regarded her in amazement. 

“Well, you could hardly expect me to 
believe that I was wanted,” he retorted, 
in a slightly aggrieved tone, remember- 
ing his wrongs of last night. 

She began to laugh softly 
noiseless chuckle that moved even 
Glyn’s watchful dignity to a smile. “Oh, 
you mean last night.” Glyn noticed 
that her voice was deep and smooth, 
with just the faintest suspicion of 


a long, 
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hoarseness, and deep, mellow tones and 
overtones that vibrated richly through 
its inflections. “Last night, you see, is 
just what I want to explain,” she went 
on. “You see, that little Martin thing 
has such a funny way of dropping his 
jaw when one says no to him, that I 
just couldn’t resist. And, besides, you 
see, I didn’t want to have him introdu- 
cing us—little calf! So, if you don’t 
mind, I'll just introduce myself: Elfrida 
May, that’s my name.” 

Glyn looked at her seriously as he set 
his tiller for a course to the anchorage 
near the pier. “Thanks very much,” 
be returned, “but, if you don’t mind, I 
should rather make believe it was Un- 
dine.” 

“Undine!” she cried. 
dine?” 

“You don’t know about poor little 
Undine? Very well, then, I'll tell you 
her story some time. Now you must let 
me introduce myself, too.” 

“Oh, I know your name, Mr. Glyn,” 
she cried, artlessly, and, extending her 
wet hand, she gave him a hearty grip, 
like a man’s. 

Suddenly her eye roved to the floor 
of the little cockpit, and her face took 
on suddenly its severe lines of the day 
before. ‘Ah, they are dead!” she whis- 
pered, in a kind of horrified way; then 
stooping, she picked up one of the fish 
—a small cod, curved in a rigid bow 
from nose to tail. She stroked its slip- 
pery back tenderly. “Poor little thing!” 
she mourned. 

Glyn stared at her bewildered. “Don't 
you approve of fishing?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t!” she replied, with 
vehemence. “I won't eat them, even 


“Who was Un- 


canned! I'd feel like a cannibal! Poor 
things! To drown in the lovely green 
water—that wouldn't be bad. But to 





be pulled out of the sea, and drown in 
the air, think how horridly unpleasant! 
Do you mind if I put them back again, 
please?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Certainly not,” replied Glyn, though, 
as a matter of fact, he was particularly 
fond of fresh boiled cod, and also proud 
of his morning’s catch. 

One by one the tender-hearted pirate 
dropped the motionless things softly 


into the sea; they sank heavily, and then 
rose, floating with white bellies up- 
turned. Her eyes, as she regarded 
them, were surprisingly soft and tender. 
“Poor things,’ she murmured, “they 
can’t swim any more, but I am sure that 
they must rest easier so. Thank you, 
Mr. Glyn, for giving them back to me.” 

And so their friendship began, in 
bewilderment and mutual good will. 

Now, much can happen in a month, 
and as July drew near to a close 
Stephen no longer tried to disguise 
from himself the change that had come 
into his life. The question that unceas- 
ingly knocked at his brain was no long- 
er “Do I care for her?” but “Does 
she, oh, can she possibly, care for me!” 
The very intensity with which he put 
this question to himself made him delay, 
from day to day, the crucial test of put- 
ting it to the only person that could 
decide it for him. So he relieved his 
feelings by sending every week to Mail- 
lard’s for a huge box wrapped in silver 
paper; and every morning he waited 
with impatient heart upon the pier for 
the coming of that slim and dancing 
figure with the long green silk legs, the 
cream-white arms and the flying strands 
of pale yellow hair, that fell to the hem 
of the short green petticoat. 

Her skill in the water was to him a 
constant wonder, a constant delight. 
His own attempts at diving and swim- 
ming he soon gave up, finding this 
northern water too cold for him; and 
so, in spite of Elfrida’s gibes, he sat 
on the dock and watched her as she 
took backward somersaults and dead- 
man dives and went down below in 
search of sinking clam shells. Her high 
jump from the piles, holding up her lit- 
tle skirt with a dainty hand, and wink- 
ing blithely as she descended, was a 
thing long to be remembered for sheer 
mirth, for frank, childish joy. Yet it 
was then that Stephen sighed as he re- 
garded her. After all, was it a woman 
he loved, with a warm human heart to 
respond to his own; or a careless mer- 
maid, a cold creature, whose sole joy 
was thus dancing, plunging, flashing 
through the foam of the white, curling 
waves? 














So far as he could judge, there was 
no real affection in her heart except 
this for her friend, the sea. Toward 
her mother, a heavy, placid woman with 
literary pretensions, Elfrida was kind 
in an impersonal, far-off sort of way; 
to the other girls in the hotel—who re- 
spected her for her high dives and 
hated her for her monopoly of the few 
men at Pemaquid—she seemed indiffer- 
ent, with a kind of mocking politeness ; 
while toward her little court of admir- 
ers she showed a capricious tyranny, 
at times almost savage. To these things 
even the adoring eyes of Stephen Glyn 
could not be blind; and one day when, 
owing to a severe headache of her moth- 
er’s, she was obliged to forego her 
swim, and appeared at dinner a mutter- 
ing thundercloud, it was impossible for 
even the most ardent of adorers to pass 
by these signs without a sigh. 

True, she had shown a tender heart 
toward the lifeless cod and hake; and 
sometimes, as she looked at the sea, in 
the uproar of a summer squall or in the 
silvery silence of a fog, Glyn would be 
startled by the look that suddenly crept 
into her eyes. 

“Ah!” she breathed one evening, as 
they sat together watching the sunset 
from the pier. “Ah, it wouldn’t be hard 
to die, would it, if one could lie at the 
bottom of the sea?” Glyn grunted un- 
comfortably in answer, and tried to look 
as though he agreed with this senti- 
ment. 

The next day, when they were out 
canoeing together, Elfrida surprised 
him by reverting suddenly to one of 
the first conversations of their ac- 
quaintance. “You said you were going 
to tell me about Undine,” she said, “but 
you haven’t—not a word.” 

Glyn sighed as he regarded her. She 
had been unusually tantalizing, not to 
say aggravating, that afternoon, and 
his honest heart was sore within him. 
But what better mood, what better oc- 
casion, for relating the story of the un- 
fortunate water nymph, from the time 
she first appeared in the hut of the old 
fisherman, a light-hearted, soulless child, 
to the unhappy hour when, abandoned 
by the man she loved, she vanished si- 
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lently into her native element-—“‘a wom- 
an gifted with a soul, filled with love 
and heir to suffering.” 

It was but recently that Stephen had 
read the story, and he told it well, for, 
though a lawyer, he was in love, and 
he had a poetical soul. Elfrida listened 
in silence, her face turned away, her 
hand trailing in the still water beside 
her. After the story-teller had finished, 
there was a pause. 

“Well,” said Stephen, disappointed, 
“didn’t you like it?” 

Elfrida glanced up at him-—a quick, 
irresolute glance, quite unlike her usual 
frank gaze. She seemed about to speak, 
but to Glyn’s disappointment she turned 
away her head again, so that her face 
was hidden from him. With her trail- 
ing hand she drew a long, dripping 
spray of brown seaweed from the water. 

“What did Undine gain, after all,” 
she said, “by leaving the sea?” 

“She learned how to love, and she 
won a soul,” responded Stephen, lean- 
ing toward her. “Don’t you think that 
she was the gainer, after all?” 

She suddenly flung away the seaweed. 
“No, I don’t!” she cried, passionately. 
“In the sea she had freedom and happi- 
ness! But love—what did she find it, 
after all, but a miserable slavery? And 
she got her heart broken in the end. 
No, indeed, you can’t make me pity her 
—she was just silly, your Undine!” 

Nothing more was spoken as they 
paddled to the shore. Glyn was hurt, 
disappointed ; and Elfrida kept her face 
still turned away. 

The next morning, however, Glyn 
was more disappointed than ever; for 
when he came down to breakfast he 
failed to find the one face that he de- 
sired to see. From Mrs. May he learned 
that Elfrida had gone out for a day’s 
sail with young Martin and two or three 
others. So he moped about all day, 
smoking and trying to read his “Dairy 
Machinery,” now sadly rusty. And 
from time to time he was drawn un- 
willingly into the universal discussion 
on costumes for the coming dance and 
masquerade. 

Toward evening Elfrida and her com- 
panions returned. In spite of her day’s 
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amusement, her face wore its severe ex- 
pression, and she glanced at him with- 
out a smile as she passed him on the 
piazza. 

“You’ve been here all day, I sup- 
pose,” she said, with an inflection of re- 
sentment in her tone. “Just think, a 
great big man like you afraid to go into 
the sea!” 

Before Glyn could open his mouth to 
defend himself she was gone. But after 
dinner she came to him with:a shy, sus- 
picious air, and a touch of mystery that 
was explained by her first words. 

“See here,” she said, softly, “this mas- 
querade. I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I think if I can manage it, I want 
to go as Undine, you know.” 

Stephen was filled with delight. 
“And you'll let me help plan your 
dress?” he cried. 

Elfie nodded, and offered her ideas 
on the subject to the approval of his 
authority. The young man listened, of- 
fered suggestions here and there, and 
then, with a sudden backward thought, 


he remembered a trinket in his posses-. 


sion—a little pearl bracelet, a trifle, but 
beyond anything appropriate to the cos- 
tume in hand. Within himself he re- 
solved to send home immediately for 
it, and to present it to Elfrida on the 
night of the dance. 

In the days that followed it seemed 
to him that he saw strangely little of 
her, and the little that he did see was 
less than satisfactory. Her absence 
from the piazza, and her refusals to go 
paddling with him, she excused on the 
plea of being busy with her new cos- 
tume. But even on the pier at the bath- 
ing hour she seemed to shun him, or 
noticed him only with jeers and gibes 
at what she called his laziness. 

“Ah, can anybody have a soul that 
is afraid of the sea?” she cried. “Come, 
Mr. Martin, let us race over to the 
monument!” With a splash and a 
flounce the two set out together, the 
green bathing dress and the triumphant 
blue; while Glyn sat alone on the wharf 
with a leaden heart and rage at his soul. 

This state of affairs had very little 
altered when at last the day of the 
dance arrived. A hundred times in the 


interim had Stephen resolved to give up 
the whole affair and go home; but then 
he decided to wait and see this new Un- 
dine in the flesh. To his anxiety, the 
bracelet had not yet arrived; nor did it 
come until the last post on the evening 
of the dance, after everybody had gone 
upstairs to dress. In joyful relief, 
Stephen slipped the little box in the 
pocket of his improvised admiral’s cos- 


tume, and ran downstairs to the hall to. 


wait for the coming of his Undine. 

Elfrida did not appear till late, when 
the room was filled with whirling harle- 
quins and Pompadours and Swiss peas- 
ant maidens. The admiral stood by the 
door, waiting for her, his little box in 
his hand and his heart in his mouth. 
Finally, as though she had been on the 
watch to avoid him, he saw her enter 
the hall by one of the long windows 
opening from the veranda without. In 
spite of his vexation, he could not but 
smile with sheer pleasure at the sight 
of her, as her eyes and her white teeth 
flashed a smile upon the room. In her 
pale, sea-green draperies, dragging 
heavily at the hem with a fragile border 
of urchin shells, her creamy neck and 
shoulders bare, her flowing yellow hair 
bound and wreathed with strands of 
dark, wet seaweed—oh, she was pretty, 
indeed! Stephen sprang forward. 

“Good-evening, Undine! Here—I 
have something for you, will you let 
me give it to you? A little ornament 
to complete your costume.” 

“You may give it to me later,” she 
replied, with an indifference that chilled 
and baffled him; and he watched her 
miserably as she swung off into the two- 
step with a tall, sunburned youth from 
Boston—a conceited-looking pup, Glyn 
told himself, in a vain attempt at con- 
solation. 

The evening was half over before 
he managed to get near her again. “Our 
dance, Mr. Glyn,” she cried, taking 
his arm and smiling up at him. Her 
eyebrows, which, in spite of her fair 
hair, were black and thickly ridged, 
were arched high in the mocking ex- 
pression that he hated to see upon her 
face. She was in wild spirits, gay with 
the evening’s success, fluttered with a 
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reckless and inconsequent laughter that 
set the fibers of her lover’s heart quiv- 
ering painfully. 

“Let’s go down on the breakwater,” 
she said, “instead of dancing. It’s so 
hot here.” Bewildered and obedient, 
Stephen followed her, and a few mo- 
ments later they were sitting side by 
side at the end of the moonlit pier. 

“Doesn’t the water look nice?” cried 
Elfie, bending over it lovingly. ‘For 
two cents, I'd jump into it this very 
moment.” 

“Please don’t!” expostulated Stephen, 
in alarm. She turned her bright eyes 
toward him. 

“What did you say you had for me?” 
she said. 

Half shamefacedly, Stephen drew 
from his pocket the little box that he 
had received a few hours before. “Just 
a trifle,” he said, “that I picked up in 
Swabia a few years ago. See!” He 
opened the cover and took out a slender 
string of fresh-water pearls set in sil- 
ver, some milk-white, some shimmering 
prismatically in the moonlight. 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Elfie, with 
artless delight. ‘And they’re for me?” 

“Tf you'll take them,” replied Stephen, 
hurriedly. “You see, they are perfectly 
valueless little things—but the reason 
I wanted you to wear them was be- 
cause, you see, they really belong to 
you. These pearls are found in one of 
the headwaters of the Danube, in Un- 
dine’s own country. The peasants say 
they are the drops that Undine wept 
after she had returned heartbroken to 
her water world. And so they call these 
pearls the tears of Undine. Will you 
have them, Undine?” 

He bent toward her tenderly, and she 
held out her hand with a constrained 
gesture. “This Undine doesn’t intend 
to shed any tears of her own,” she an- 
swered, “and so, I suppose, that these 
drops will save her a lot of trouble. 
Thanks! Yes, do clasp it on. Thank 
you very much.” She tried to pull her 
hand away, but Stephen retained it in 
his own. 

“IT love you. Don’t you care a bit 
for me, Elfie?”’ he blurted, desperately. 
“Elfie, will you be my wife?” 
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She snatched her hand away this 
time, and scrambled to her feet. “Oh,” 
she cried, “don’t be silly, don’t be senti- 
mental—here by the lovely, sensible 
sea, too!” Stephen rose and stood star- 
ing at her, and she went on with a hur- 
ried laugh: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Glyn, and now that I have had a pro- 
posal, I shall always be a bachelor-lady, 
and shan’t ever have to worry about 
being an old maid. And the pearls are 
lovely, but I never intend to marry any- 
one—and now, oh, do let’s go into that 
dear black water.” 

She stood, a lovely, pale figure in the 
moonlight, embarrassed, half-laughing, 
while her green eyes shot out and 
streamed a reckless gleam at the young 
man standing dejected before her. “Do 
you dare me?” she cried. 

Stephen saw that in her present dare- 
devil mood she was equal to anything. 
“No, please don’t!” he cried. “This time 
of night, in all those long draperies, it 
wouldn’t be safe—please don’t!” 

“Not safe for Undine?” she laughed, 
defiantly. “Pooh, who’s_ afraid?” 
Stephen put out his hand to restrain 
her, but she laughed again—one of her 
long, silent chuckles. “Such a grand 
chance to show off. I’m not going to 
miss it! she cried, and, eluding 
Stephen’s touch, she sprang like a long, 
silvery streak over the edge of the 
breakwater into the phosphorescent 
blackness beneath. In wrath and anx- 
iety, the young man waited until her 
head emerged in a whirlpool of silvery 
fire. 

“You are quite safe, Elfie?” he called, 
anxiously. 

Her wild, careless laughter answered 
him. “Come in, the water’s fine. Come 
in; oh, come in! I dare you! I dare 
you!” 

She swam off toward the moonlight 
with powerful side strokes, hardly di- 
minished by her encumbering drapery. 
“T dare you!” she cried again. 

No flesh and blood, not even of the 
most prudent young lawyer in New 
York, could withstand such a challenge. 
Heedless of consequences, Stephen 
flung himself over into the dark. The 
water was cold, his clothes were heavy, 








but he struck out valiantly. ‘Come on, 
oh, come on!” called the voice, far away 
on the surface of the water, and he 
strained every tendon to follow. A 
canoe drifted out slowly from some- 
where—he didn’t know where—then it 
seemed to draw nearer, or else to dis- 
appear—he didn’t know which. The 
water was icy cold, his breath drew 
thick, his limbs, unaccustomed either to 
the cold or to the unwonted strain, were 
wrenched with a sudden muscular 
agony, and seemed to pass from his 
ownership and his control. Still, in the 
white moonlight before him, the black 
streak that he was following moved 
steadily along. He cursed himself as 
an effeminate monkey—“beaten by a 
girl!” 

Then girls and Undines, farming im- 
plements and crystal palaces, whirled 
and shimmered dimly before his eyes. 
All he wanted was to rest—just a chance 
to rest! And, throwing out both arms, 
he gave himself up helplessly to the 
water. 





II. 


Tt was late the next morning when 
Martin thrust his cheerful little face in 
at the door of Stephen Glyn’s room at 
the hotel. 

“Well, how are you to-day?” cried 
the newcomer. “Gee, that was a nar- 
row squeak you had last night, and no 
mistake !” 

Stephen woke with a start, and 
turned in a dim and growing amaze- 
ment at the stiffness of his limbs, the 
painful heaviness of his breath. Slow- 
ly, as the little Yale man sat chattering 
by his bed, the troubled events of the 
night before came back to him—the 
foolhardy plunge from the breakwa- 
ter, the interval of blank nothingness, 
the agonized struggle back into life, the 
hands working at his chest and _ his 
limbs ; then the slow opening of his eye- 
lids under the frightened face of young 
Martin, bending over him. 

“Yes, I did make an ass of myself, 
and no mistake,” he mused, aloud, in a 
hoarse and broken voice. 

“Nonsense!” cried Martin. “A cramp 
—why, that’s likely to come over any- 
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body. No one could laugh at you 
for having a cramp; though Miss 
May ” he stopped short, with a half- 
embarrassed laugh. 

“What about Miss May?” asked 
Stephen, trying to conceal the agitation 
he felt. 

“Why, nothing. Only, I met her just 
now going out to sail with some of the 
fellows. They all stopped to ask how 
you were. She didn’t say a word— 
stood there looking queer, somehow. 
So I told them you were feeling better 
this morning with all the water pumped 
out of you; and she began to laugh; 
didn’t say a word, just stood and 
laughed, till, upon my word, I thought 
she was going to cry. She’s a funny 
one and no mistake—half fish, I call 
her.” 

Glyn was silent. So this was the way 
that his narrow escape from drowning 
appeared to Elfrida—to her for whom 
he had risked not only his life, but his 
dignity as well. 

“Can I do anything for you, old 
chap?” asked the other, with good- 
natured solicitude. 

“Thanks, I think you have done 
quite enough for me already.” 

“Pshaw!” cried Martin, rising in the 
alarm of approaching thanks. “It was 
nothing. And now I’ve got to be going 
downstairs. As for you, my boy, you’d 
better lie still to-day. You don’t want 
to get pneumonia out of this, do you?” 

But in spite of timely warnings, in 
spite of aching limbs and a dizzy head, 
it was not very long after this that 
Stephen rose, dressed himself and went 
slowly downstairs. From the few peo- 
ple sitting about on the piazza waiting 
for lunch—ladies with toy poodles, old 
gentlemen with newspapers—Glyn re- 
ceived congratulations on his escape, 
and remarks of a more or less trying 
facetiousness. Of course Elfrida was 
not there; of course she had not yet re- 
turned from her sail. And even if she 
had, what difference should it make to 
him? 

So he strolled down on the rocks to- 
ward the breakwater with a rather slow 
and uncertain step. His heart was sore 
within him. The future was dim; in 
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the present, one fact only stood out with 
dreary distinctness—he had given the 
best love of his life where return was 
not only denied, but, from the nature of 
things, impossible. As well toss a rose 
in a monkey cage as bestow a living 
heart on a perverse and freakish child 
like Elfrida, who regarded the gift 
merely as the means of a moment’s 
amusement, to be picked to pieces and 
then tossed to the ground. After all, 
was she a woman, or, as Martin had 
said, a wild creature, half human and 
half fish, for the possession of whom it 
was useless to contend with her cold 
and tempestuous lover, the sea? 

He caught himself almost shaking 
his fist in a helpless rage of jealousy at 
the little green waves that lapped at his 
feet. “Rubbish!” he said to himself, in 
scorn at the fanciful absurdity of his 
notion. But then, as the scene of last 
night came back to him, he shook his 
head in mournful bewilderment. 

A light clatter of stones on the break- 
water above his head roused him from 
his reverie. Looking up, he saw a 
white figure hurrying silently along. 
“Good-morning,” he called, with a wild 
hope that his thoughts had translated 
themselves into the wild, living embodi- 
ment. There was no answer. “Miss 
May, is that you?” he called again. 

There was a moment’s pause, then 
Elfrida’s face, white and severe, ap- 
peared over the stone coping. “I didn’t 
intend that you should hear me pass,” 
she said, frowning. “It was these hate- 
ful old stones that gave me away.” 

Glyn’s heart contracted. Was his 
presence so disagreeable to her, then, 
that she chid the very stones that be- 
trayed her presence to him? Then con- 
cern for his own pain was lost in sud- 
den concern for the unsteadiness of her 
position. 

“Take care, please! Those stones 
are loose where you are standing, I can 
see from below here.” 

She smiled willfully. “Thank you, 
Mr. Glyn, I am quite secure. You see, 
this breakwater is a friend of mine. It 
would never go back on me.” 

In her words, as in her smile, Giyn 
found an echo of that laughter with 
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which earlier in the day she had greeted 
Martin’s story of his narrow encounter 
with death. “Yes,” he replied, with a 
bitter sinking of the heart, “I did make 
rather an ass of myself last night, didn’t 
I?” 

She laughed abruptly, but made no 
reply. Glyn stood looking up at her 
as she stood on the barrier of loose 
stones above his head—shading her eyes 
with the book that she held in her hand, 
looking out over the sea. A sense of 
his own helplessness rocked Glyn’s soul 
in a sudden rage. He wanted her, oh, 
he wanted her, as she stood there, cold 
and immovable, defended at every point 
by her own scornful ignorance of com- 
mon human emotion, unassailed even 
by the twin lords of mankind, Love 
and Death, which had so newly brushed 
closely past her. 

Suddenly she started and turned to 
meet his gaze with half-startled, in- 
scrutable eyes. “The tide is on the 
turn,” she said, in a quick-breathed un- 
dertone—then the stone under her foot 
slipped and settled, she flung out her 
arms to steady herself, and barely re- 
covered her balance as she swayed for 
an instant on the edge of the rough 
stone parapet. In wild anxiety Glyn 
sprang forward, heedless of her book, 
which fell fluttering past his head. 

“Take care!” he cried. “Take care!” 

She smiled down at him, her lips a 
little white, but otherwise perfectly 
composed. “It’s too bad,” she said. 
“From the first day I met you, I am 
always frightening you to death, Mr. 
Glyn.” 

Was she thinking of his failure of the 
night before? Glyn’s heart quivered 
with mortification. “Yes,” he said; “it’s 
easy to frighten me, you see.” 

She laughed again—a little, quick, 
troubled laugh. “But I didn’t come 
down here to see you, you know, Mr. 
Glyn,” she said. “I was going out on 
the end of the breakwater to read for a 
little while, till lunch time—I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you, you know.” 

Why need she disclaim so eagerly 
any wish to see him? thought Glyn to 
himself. Not much danger of his flat- 
tering himself to the contrary. So he 
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bowed with as much composure as he 
could muster. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “and I am 
very sorry to have intruded upon your 
solitude. But let me see, your book— 
it fell past me just now, I think.” 

He turned to search among the 
bowlders which lay strewed about him. 
Suddenly Elfrida’s voice came to him, 
strained and high. 

“Mr. Glyn,” she said, “please don’t 
take any trouble about my book.” 

He paused, perplexed. “It’s no 
trouble, Miss May, I assure you. Look! 
I can see it there between the bowlders 
in the seaweed—a new book, isn’t it? 
Here, let me give it to you.” 

He took a step toward it. “Mr. 
Glyn!” cried Elfrida. “You mustn’t 
you mustn't! I forbid you to touch my 
book !” 

Glyn turned and gazed up at her. She 
was leaning down toward him from 
the rough masonry above, her hands 
stretched out, her face flushed to a 
bright crimson, her eyes sparkling, wide 
open, filled with anger and with some- 
thing else besides—misgiving and some- 
thing that was almost like fear. 

“Mr. Glyn!” she repeated, violently. 
“Please go away now, please! And let 
me come down and pick up my book 
myself!” 

Glyn looked up at her, at her face, 
wild, beautiful and threatening, bent 
down toward him. So her scorn for 
him was so deep, her detestation so en- 
tire, that he was not to be permitted to 
touch so much as the book that had 
fallen from her hand. 

Now, at last, beyond a doubt, he had 
his answer. He stood silent for a mo- 
ment, looking dumbly first at the half- 
soaked volume almost hidden among the 
seaweed, then at the head above him, 
so lovely and so carelessly terrible, 
bright and golden against the blue back- 
ground of the sky. 

“Miss May,” he said, “believe me, I 
had no intention of intruding on you. 
I beg your pardon, and—good-by, 
Elfie !” 


Now, the solitary steamer that calls 
ut Pemaquid makes her single trip in 





the morning; the overland route to the 
distant railway station is so hilly and 
rough as to be almost impossible to the 
few aged horses in the village; hence 
there are difficulties in the way of any- 
body who is resolved to take his de- 
parture from Pemaquid immediately af- 
ter lunch. “It’s too bad,” drawled old 
Ben, in sympathetic reply to Stephen's 
eager inquiries, “but, you see, down 
East here nobody ain’t ever in a hurry. 
We hev all the time they is. In the 
West, of course, I know it’s different. 
[ suppose, naow, in N’ York you have a 
train every hour in the day, don’t you?” 

Stephen stood helpless. To remain 
another day in Pemaquid, after what 
had happened, was to him an impossi- 
bility ; and yet how to escape? His eye 
fell on a small fishing schooner at the 
end of the wharf, the only boat of sea- 
going size that the place boasted. Her 
sails were hoisted and two men were 
working at her anchor. A sudden idea 
came to Stephen. “Couldn't I hire that 
boat.” he said, ‘“‘to sail me over to 
Boothbay Harbor?” 

Old Ben began to laugh. “Couldn't 
you hire a whale?” he said. ‘That boat, 
she’s the Twin Sisters, and she belongs 
to my brother-in-law, Jabez Hooper,and 
he’s sot in his ways, like the old monu- 
ment over there. This is the day he’s 
goin’ swordfishin’ in her; and now he’s 
pinted her nose for ‘Tit Menan, it 
would take more money than you could 
find in six pots o’ gold to git him to 
pint her to the west’ard for you in- 
stead.” 

Stephen grasped eagerly at the idea. 
A few more weeks away from his work 

what did it matter now, after all, in 
the emptiness of the dog days? “Sword- 
fishing? Just the thing! Do you think 
he’d take me with him?” 

“As a passenger?” asked the cau- 
tious Ben. 

“A passenger? Certainly. I'll pay 
him anything in reason.” 

To this proposition the old longshore- 
man gave a grudging and indifferent as- 
sent; then gleefully pushed out in a 
dory to arrange terms with his relative 
and wrangle about the amount of com- 
mission which his own enterprise was 
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to receive; while Stephen went back to 
the hotel to pack up a few necessaries 
for the trip and arrange with the land- 
lady for the storage of his luggage till 
his return. 

A hurried inquiry brought forth the 
information that Martin had gone out 
sailing, together with most of the oth- 
ers. “Miss May, she’s gone, too,” re- 
marked the woman, with the faint and 
flickering ghost of a smile. “They'll 
all be real sorry to find you turn up 
missin’ when they come back, I’m sure 
of that.” 

Glyn left a hastily scribbled note for 
Martin, and hurried down to the pier, 
with strength restored to his limbs and 
hope to his heart by this unlooked for 
and novel means of escape. On the deck 
of this rough fishing boat he might es- 
cape from the fancied chains which had 
weighed him down to the unmanly 
servitude here in Pemaquid. Here on 
the sea he might find “the world of 
men for a man”; the world of hand-to- 
hand struggle with forces unchanged 
since the earth was made; the wind, the 
water, the sharp necessities of the chase. 
Here, if anywhere, was the path of de- 
liverance from the chimera of Unful- 
filled Desire. 


iis, 


It was nearly three weeks later that 
the Twin Sisters rounded Allen’s Island 
—traveling, as her skipper said, “with 
a bone in her mouth’—and set her 
homeward course across the windy and 
sparkling waters of Muscongus Bay. 
In the stern the steersman flung his 
weight on the wheel; in the bow lay 
Stephen, his hand closed upon the help- 
lessly fluttering leaves of his “Dairy 
Machinery,” his eyes fixed upon the 
mound of glittering green foam that 
swept in perpetual advance of the ves- 
sel’s bow. 

Through his mind flitted a shifting 
retrospect of these last weeks upon the 
sea—the rushing voyage through rock- 
sown bays and windy fairways; the days 
of creaking rise-and-fall upon the heavy 
swell of a dead and scorching sea, or of 
groping for buoys through the blind 
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white fog; nights under the starlight, 
nights when the wild summer rain had 
driven him for shelter to the hot and 
evil-smelling cabin of thelittleschooner. 
And, above all, the ceaseless watch for 
the great fish that they had come to 
hunt, the tense excitement of the signal, 
the swift dark flight of the harpoon; 
then the breathless chase of the flying 
keg that marked the flight of the fren- 
zied monster across the sea. In their 
wild hunts Stephen had shown a reck- 
less audacity, a rapidly acquired skill, 
that gradually commanded the respect 
of the cynical and indifferent Captain 
Jabez himself. “Y’ain’t so bad, for a 
rusticator,’ was his outspoken praise. 
Stephen sighed in helpless irritation; 
after all, what was the use of pretend- 
ing to himself that it was the respect of 
his fellow man for which he exerted 
himself in these strenuous exertions to 
show nautical strength and skill? What 
was the use, after all, of leaving Pema- 
quid at all, so jong as the very sea foam 
itself brought him a fantastic vision of 
white arms flashing from the water, and 
each curling green wave recalled to him 
a pair of eyes deeper and more trans- 
parent than the sea itself? 

“Spoony!’” hissed Stephen, in fierce 
self-contempt, when suddenly the skip- 
per raised a languid cry from the stern. 

“There’s the old p'int, Stephen, if 
you want to see it.” 

Sure enough, there were the high 
brown walls of Pemaquid, bare to the 
wind and the surrounding ocean. In 
spite of himself, Stephen’s heart leaped 
up as he regarded it. 

The wind calmed down with the ap- 
proaching sunset as the Twin Sisters 
floated slowly in between the break- 
waters, recalling to Stephen that first 
evening when his boat had been met 
and boarded by a wandering sea nymph. 
This time the mirrored sunset was 
empty and bare, the harbor was silent. 

“Recekon they're all busy with their 
fried lobster an’ hot biscuit, up to the 
hotel,” remarked Captain Jabez, sourly, 
as he surveyed their catch, laid out upon 
the deck—seven great swordfishes, black 
and shapeless, like elongated kitchen 
stoves, their skin still glistening from 
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their icy bed in the vessel’s hold. “I 
thought we’d git a dozen,” he remarked, 
discontentedly. ‘Mind, I tell you, it’s 
just my luck. A catch like that makes 
me feel like all my folks was sick to 
home.” 

Suddenly from the end of the break- 
water a white figure started up, her eyes 
shielded with a book, her hair reddened 
brilliantly by the sinking sun. 

“For the law’s sakes!” exclaimed 
Captain Jabez. “See, there’s what’s- 
her-name, the fish girl, waitin’ to see us 
land!” 

Stephen turned; the world was warm 
and smiling. Was she really waiting 
for him? He waved his hat and cried 
to her. For a moment she stood, white, 
slim and motionless; then, with a single 
gesture, lifeless and perfunctory, she 
turned and walked slowly up to the 
hotel. 

“Of course,” said Stephen to him- 
self, in vain mockery at his own pain. 
After all, what did it matter? To- 
morrow he would leave it forever, this 
cold and alluring coast of Maine; and 
with paved streets and the rush of work 
would come forgetfulness. 

Martin welcomed him warmly at the 
hotel. “Gee, you're as brown as a nut,” 
he said, “and old Jabez says you’re the 
best hand he ever had—worth any two 
of these native loafers about here. Say, 
come and sit at my table, and tell us 
about your trip.” 

So, after Glyn had changed to the 
garb of civilization, he came down and 
ate his supper, listening to the merry 
chatter of the little Yale man. Elfrida 
bowed to him as he entered, but left 
the table soon after he sat down. “I am 
going down to the breakwater, to look 
at those poor swordfish that you killed,” 
she said, with some reproach, as she 
passed by him. Her face was severe 
and unsmiling; it seemed to Glyn that 
she was paler than usual, and her large 
eyes were faintly shadowed with dark 
circles beneath their lids. 

“What’s the matter with Miss May?” 
he asked Martin, abruptly. 

The other turned his eyes from her 
retreating figure. “Oh, yes, I forgot 
you’d been away. We’ve had great ex- 
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citements since you were gone, here at 
little Pemaquid.” 

“What was the matter?” cried 
Stephen, while a thousand terrible pos- 
sibilities rose in his mind. 

Martin began to laugh. “Oh, noth- 
ing very thrilling, that I could see. But 
that girl—you know she’s a queen, but 
she’s half a freak, too—the good half! 
Anyone that tries to understand her will 
have his job cut out for life.” 

Glyn raised his cup of tea carelessly. 
“But what did you say it was that hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why, this is the way it was—see if 
it doesn’t make you tired! Everybody 
was talking about it. You remember 
that time last month when you came so 
near your end, going in with her the 
night of the dance, she never made a 
sound. And last week, when she lost 
a little trifling bracelet in swimming— 
gee! she burst out crying right there 
on the pier before everybody !” 

A wild thought flitted into Stephen’s 
mind. “What kind of a bracelet was 
it?” he inquired, with elaborate indiffer- 
ence. 

“Nothing very much, to make a girl 
cry like that—a girl like Elfie, too, the 
cold, superior, athletic kind. But, then, 
she’d been acting queer for some time, 
didn’t you notice? No, it was since 
you went away—nervous and quiet, 
and ready to snap your head off if you 
spoke to her, always sitting down there 
on the breakwater, reading—Elfie read- 
ing! Just fancy that! Gee! I never 
saw a girl change so quick before.” 

Stephen went on with his supper. 
“Well, did she find her bracelet?” he 
inquired, carelessly. 

“After the harbor was turned inside 
out—that’s the excitement, you see. The 
whole town was out every day. Then 
she offered a reward—fifty dollars ; then 
a hundred. She wanted to send to 
Portland for divers. But an old na- 
tive chap found it at low tide—old Ben, 
you know, that is always fishing there 
on the dock. So she paid him, on the 
nail—a hundred plunks. And_ her 
mother said she couldn’t have any au- 
tumn clothes, and she said she didn’t 
care one scrap.” 
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Stephen lit a cigarette with elaborate 
pains. “So, I suppose,” he observed, 
tentatively, “that it was quite an elab- 
orate bit of jewelry.” 

“That’s the joke. A hundred dollars 
would have bought a dozen like it— 
just clam pearls and silver. Say, it’s 
a peachy evening. Let’s go and look 
up some of the crowd, and have a 
marshmallow toast on the beach.” 

Glyn rose. “I’m sorry, Martin, I 
have to go down and help my skipper 
ashore with our catch. See you later 
—business, you see.” 

“Three cheers for the bold _fisher- 
man!” grinned Martin, as Stephen 
rushed from the hall with an eager- 
ness which did credit to his sense of 
duty toward Jabez. 

Twilight was drawing down, damp 
and dusky, over rocks and harbor, as 
Stephen hurried down to the breakwa- 
ter. With swift precaution, he stepped 
along over the loose stones—no one was 
there. He looked about in desperate 
search. Then, in a little rocky nook at 
the extreme point, he caught the glint 
of a familiar yellow head. 

“Elfie!” he called, softly, as he has- 
tened toward her. Her white form 
rose up; she stood there looking at 
him, her book still in her hand—look- 
ing at him silently. 

As he joined her she laughed, a little, 
nervous laugh. “Oh, Mr. Glyn, is that 
you?” she said. “And have you come 
to tell me about your cruise?” 

For a moment Stephen stood at a 
loss. Here before those clear cool 
eyes, what Martin had told him seemed 
so absurd, so impossible. His eyes fell 
upon the book in her hand. Suddenly, 
as he read the title in the fading light, 
his heart beat again high and quick. 

He put out his hand and gently took 
the volume from her. “J see that you 
have been reading about Undine,” he 
said, tentatively. 

She flushed a bright rose color; it 
was the second time he had ever seen 
her color change. ‘‘Ah!” she cried, in 
a pale reflection of her old mocking de- 
fiance. “The story you told me about 
—I’m sorry, you know, but, really, I 
don’t find it very interesting.” 
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Stephen looked at her. “Elfie i 
he said, but she stretched out her hand 
in sudden embarrassment. “Give it back 
to me, please,” she whispered. “I 
didn’t mean to be reading it now. Give 
it to me, please.” 

For a moment Stephen stared at her, 
bewildered at this sudden intensity of 
appeal. With her old impulsiveness, 
she flung out her arm to snatch the be- 
traying volume from his grasp. The 
laces of her sleeve fell back, and there 
about her wrist Stephen beheld a brace- 
let—a string of large, irregular pearls, 
rimmed and linked in silver. 

He dropped the book and seized the 
hand in both of his own. 

“So you still think of me sometimes, 
Elfie ?” 

She glanced up at him, frowning. 

“Why did you go away without say- 
ing good-by to me last month?” she 
asked, with her old air of severity. 

“T didn’t want to bother you. I knew 
you didn’t care.” Beneath the rigid 
inquisition of her gaze, Stephen 
stumbled over his words. 

“You thought I didn’t care!” She 
turned her eyes away from him, and 
twisted the bracelet upon her wrist. 
“Do you care?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Elfrida, you know why I had to 
come back. You know that I care about 
nothing else in the world but just you 
—dear, dearest little Elfie!’’ 

She stepped back. “And yet,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice, “you 
went away and left me.” 

“But, Elfie dear, what else could I 
do? After you had laughed at me, af- 
ter you had refused to let me touch 
as much as your book when you 
dropped it here on the beach!” 

She began to laugh brokenly. “Don’t 
you understand?” she said, softly. “I 
wasn’t going to let you know how silly 
I was. I couldn’t let you see that I 
had sent for the book for myself—just 
because I wanted to read again the story 
that you had told to me.” 

“Elfie! My own dear Elfie!” 

She raised her hand. “No, Stephen, 
one moment! Listen to me.” She 
leaned toward him a little, standing 
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there white and slender in the gather- 
ing dusk, while Stephen listened ea- 
gerly. The little waves lapped and 
gurgled through the rocky spaces of 
the breakwater ; all about them was the 
quiet evening of the sea. 

“Last month, when you told me about 
Undine, I hated you,” she said, pas- 
sionately ; “because I thought you meant 
that she was me, all the time. And I 
was bound to show you that I wasn’t 
weak and silly like that, and that I 
didn’t care a single scrap! And I 
didn’t care then, either—not till that 
night when I was such a beast to you, 
and made such a fool of myself, and you 
almost died—all my fault! So next 
day I was so ashamed of myself, | 
didn’t dare even to speak to you, until 
I had told you I was sorry. And just 
then I was so afraid you'd see that 
book, that I made you go away—little 


fool! As though that made any differ- 
ence!” She paused a moment. “And 
then in the evening I came back and 
found that you were really gone away, 
without a single word!” 

“She raised her eyes to him slowly, 
and, to his amazement, he saw that 
they were bright with the transparent 
wetness of tears. 

“Do you remember,” she whispered, 
brokenly, “how—that night—I told you 
that I never intended to shed any tears 
—planning to live like a little brute? 
And you gave me these pearls, and told 
me they were the tears that Undine had 
wept, after her soul had been given to 
her. Oh, Stephen! There’s not a 
night since that night that I haven't 
cried myself to sleep thinking of you. 
So now I know that I have a soul, 
and I have a heart. And the heart is 
all yours, if you want it, Stephen!” 








NOW'S THE 








TIME O’ YEAR 


N‘ JW’S the time o’ year when the deep skies seem 

( Look — you will) like the dream of a dream; 
Toss of gold, floss of gold, weed-tip and tree, 
And purple tke the twilight for the lone late bee. 


Now's the time o’ year when the cider-stills run 
Amber—luscious amber—in the round red sun; 
And the bloom on the grape’s like the bloom on the cheeks 
Of a maid at the tryst when a low voice speaks. 


Now’s the time o’ year when the hill-crests call, 


And the clear rill-music 


Piper of the South Wind, 


has a tinkling fall; 
play up, play! 


Your hand in mine, love, let us away! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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#)/T luncheon Bishop Chal- 
mers, ensconced snug- 
ly between his hostess, 
the handsome widow, 
Mrs. Patricia Dan- 
vers, and her equally: 
charming daughter, 

: Miss Isabel, sublima- 
ted from the seclusion of boarding 
school to society two seasons before, 
listened quietly to the many laudatory 
comments on his sermon of the previous 
evening. 

The sermon had been delivered in the 
large and fashionable city church of St. 
Barnabas. Ostensibly it had been on 
“Charity”; principally it was a plea for 
aid for the bishop’s struggling diocese 
in the South. The bishop had received 
the invitation to preach from the rec- 
tor of the rich congregation, a class- 
mate at the theological seminary, who 
occupied a seat at the left of the host- 
ess. 

The rector was wifeless, as was the 
bishop, and after Mrs. Danvers had sat- 
isfied herself that she had paid due 
deference to the bishop she left him 
to the tender mercies of the daughter. 

Mrs. Danvers, Patricia Hardesty 
that was, had begun life with a devo- 
tion to the church, especially its repre- 
sentatives in this mundane sphere. Her 
impoverished family, painfully aware 
that dollars were far scarcer than devo- 
tion, insisted on her giving up her maid- 
enly intention of wedding a clergyman 
and urged on her the necessity of mar- 
rying Horace Danvers, by no means 
religious, many years her senior and 
“interested in cotton.” Now that the 
cotton had been shelved for all time by 
the death of the husband, leaving a 








magnificent golden fleece in its stead, 
her devotion to ‘the cloth” had reas- 
serted itself. Witness the bishop as a 
guest, the presence of the rector. 

To the mind of the widow, worldly- 
minded, even if a devotee, the rector 
was the far more desirable prospective 
parti. . The bishop was too small to fit 
her ideal: Her fancy was for large 
blond men who, in the pulpit, have the 
appearance of Greek gods brought up 
to date by the saving grace of the sur- 
plice. The rector was one of these. 

Although Bishop Chalmers was _ be- 
low medium height, with anything but 
a robust figure; he had a striking face. 
It was clean-shaven, ascetic and of 
cameo-like clearness. The nose itself 
was indicative of ancestry, the mouth 
was sensitive yet strong, and his blue 
eyes were remarkable for their depth 
and expression of sadness. His silvery 
gray hair belied his age, not yet fifty 
years. Pride of vocation and of race 
showed itself in every feature. 

The adoring women of his diocese 
were accustomed to describe the bishop 
as one who was never known to smile. 

“When his wife died he.lost interest 
in everything but his life work,” they 
were accustomed to say. “He reveres 
her memory as that of a saint. Her 
death cast a shadow over his life, poor 
little bishop !”’ 

That was not the underlying cause of 
his sadness. In the ecclesiastical closet 
—a sanctum the interior of which none 
might see—a skeleton was concealed. 

As Mrs. Danvers glanced to her right 
with uninterrupted speech to the rector, 
she smiled with satisfaction to see that 
the daughter was cleverly holding the 
attention of the distinguished guest. 
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The girl had taken up the subject- 
thread of conversation where her moth- 
er had dropped it. 

“In your sermon I was greatly im- 
pressed by the story you told of the 
unknown donor who each year sent 
you the large sum of money for your 
diocesan work,” she was saying. “It 
appears so strange that anyone should 
wish to conceal identity where such 
good work is concerned. You have no 
intimation as to his or her identity?” 
she asked. 

The bishop shook his head. 

“Not the slightest. The nearest I 
have approached is to learn the name of 
the bankers through whom the annual 
donation is made. It is a good seed 
sown in a fruitful field, and some day 
the sower will reap harvest an hundred- 
fold,” he declared, reverently. 

Of course Miss Isobel was properly 
impressed. She said nothing for a lit- 
tle. She was a bright, butterfly sort of 
creature, whose veil of innocence and 
apparent ingenuousness hid a nature 
which delighted in sacrificing dignity 
and reserve to her mischief-making pro- 
pensities. She was of the kind ever 
ready to revert to the subject of round 
dances or divorce with a High Church 
dignitary. 

This idiosyncrasy asserted itself when 
she said to her listener, with her well- 
feigned air of irresponsibility : 

“Bishop, I should greatly like to have 
the pleasure of taking you this after- 
noon for a spin in my runabout, had I 
not an engagement to see the Derby 
run. Besides my promise to go, my 
favorite jockey is to ride in this race, 
and I cannot miss the chance of win- 
ning or losing kid gloves or bonbons 
on his horse. I suppose it is very sin- 
ful,” she sighed, resignedly, glancing 
with challenging eyes at the bishop. 

Emboldened, though disappointed, 
perhaps, by the fact that he did not ap- 
pear shocked or surprised, she contin- 
ued in a tone wherein earnestness and 
raillery were mingled: 

“Could you reconcile your conscience 
so far as to accompany me to such a 
sinful place as the race course, bishop ?” 
For a time, so long that the silence 
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grew painful, the bishop made no sign 
that he had heard. She noted a look on 
his face—was it one of offended dig- 
nity or simple disgust at her daring? 
She could not determine. Already she 
had framed an apology, when he said, 
without lifting his eyes: 

“Is it really so sinful?’ continuing, 
quickly: “I do not doubt that it is, 
and, perhaps, it may strike you as be- 
ing strange and unworthy of my call- 
ing, but for just once I should like to 
see the inside of a race course.” 

For some reason the statement struck 
a chord of sympathy in the girl’s heart. 
It was in the nature of a confession. 

“It is a beautiful sight, bishop,” she 
hastened to reply, thinking of nothing 
less inane as her mind struggled to find 
reason for his admission. “The horses, 
with their coats like satin, the jockeys 
in their bright colors, the excited throng 
of spectators and the velvety green- 
sward. One jockey is a special favorite 
among the girls of the ‘horsy’ set,” she 
continued, now fairly advanced in her 
stride, figuratively speaking. ‘“He’s a 
darling !’”’—ecstatically. “I surely be- 
lieve half the women attend the races 
simply to see him ride, and all of them 
make wagers on his mounts.” She 
paused for a moment and glanced at 
the bishop. He did not appear offended. 
‘‘When his horse wins and he returns 
to the judges’ stand they cheer him and 
wave their handkerchiefs, and some 
even throw kisses at him. He doesn’t 
notice it, though, for he never even 
smiles, but only looks up at the Blais- 
dell box.” 

“Blaisdell?” echoed the bishop. 

“Yes, ex-Secretary Blaisdell. Rumor 
says that Bettina Blaisdell wants to 
marry him, but, of course, the family 
couldn’t countenance such a thing—her 
becoming the wife of a jockey. It is 
reported he is of an excellent family, 
however, and rides under a nom de 
course.” 

“And this name—what is it?” in- 
quired the bishop, scarcely above a 
whisper. Feverishly, almost, he ap- 
peared to wait for an answer. 

“Nowell—of course it is an assumed 
one 
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She would have said more, but the 
words were checked on her lips, and she 
was staring at her companion in undis- 
guised astonishment. His head was 
bowed over, and the hand, one finger 
of which held the episcopal ring, was 
trembling violently. In a moment he 
had regained composure. 

“Tell me of this race,” he said, in 
his accustomed well modulated voice. 
“Does this—jockey’—the word came 
with an effort—‘“ride for Mr. Blais- 
dell altogether? Is it the Blaisdell who 
was once in the Cabinet?” 

Eagerness was evinced in his voice, 
his expression, the attitude in which he 
leaned toward his fair informant. 

“Ex-Secretary Blaisdell—the one for- 
merly in the senate, you know. He is 
more interested in the ponies now than 
in politics,” she said, dropping uncon- 
sciously into slang. “He was thinking 
of selling off all his race horses, when 
he discovered this jockey, who is said 
to get a princely salary. Mr. Blaisdell 
treats him almost as a son.” 

The bishop winced. 

“And this particular race—you call 
it the Derby, I believe?” he ventured. 

“It’s the greatest racing event of the 
year. The papers this morning were 
full of it. Secretary Blaisdell has set 
his heart on winning it with Nowell and 
Ixion, his favorite race horse. He is 
tipped by all the papers, and will be 
the favorite. That is, it is believed he 
has the best chance of winning, you 
know,” she explained. “Ixion and 
Nowell are a winning combination.” 

“Where is the race to take place?” 
persisted the bishop. 

“At the Ravenswood Park race 
course,” answered the girl, and then, 
impulsively: “Why, bishop, I might 
almost be tempted to believe that you 
are going! Why not let me take you?” 
she pleaded, coaxingly, with sweet, 
pursed-up lips and chin stuck out co- 
quettishly toward him. 

She pictured to herself what a sensa- 
tion she would create with a bishop on 
parade at the races. Well she knew 
that not a few would be there who 
would recognize them both, and she 
could imagine herself the cynosure of 


the eyes of hundreds of churchgoers 
transformed into racegoers on this 
Derby day. 

The idea was positively entrancing! 
With glowing eyes and cheeks flushed 
at the thought, Miss Danvers awaited 
the bishop’s reply. It was merely a 
shake of the head, without comment on 
her daring. 

Then the mother, having overheard 
the latter part of the conversation, 
turned to her daughter with gentle re- 
proof: 

“I’m surprised at you, Isobel, hav- 
ing the audacity to extend such an in- 
vitation to a bishop. It’s shocking bad 
taste, really. I’m ashamed of you.” 

Naturally the conversation drifted 
into other channels. 

During the rest of the meal the 
bishop was strangely distracted. On 
more than one occasion his hostess 
found it necessary to address the same 
remark to him, whereat he excused him- 
self somewhat lamely for his inatten- 
tion. 

After they had risen from the board 
he pleaded some matter that needed his 
especial care, and retired to his cham- 
ber. Probably a half hour later Mrs. 
Danvers and the rector, who remained 
to talk over church affairs, saw the 
bishop descend the main stairway near 
the drawing room. 

“He wishes to be alone still. I can 
tell by his expression,” said the rector. 
“T know him like a book. A queer man 
in some ways, but no better anywhere. 
Inclined too much to melancholy, and 
a trifle too straitlaced for his advanced 
age, perhaps.” 

In his own chamber the bishop had 
gone over in his own. mind, not once, 
but a hundred times, the question, at 
the present the one momentous to him 
above all others, should he visit the 
race course that afternoon to see the 
Derby run? A thousand reasons had 
suggested themselves why he should not 
do so. One why he should stood forth 
clearly and plainly. When all had been 
turned over in his mind, something told 
him “Go!” 

But how should he go? As he was, 
his clothes of severe clerical cut sin- 
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gling him out for the sneers of the un- 
righteous? He would not deny his 
Master. In his own heart he knew 
that his presence at the race course 
meant no intent of desecration of his 
calling, though he believed horse racing 
was one of the unpardonable sins. 

So his mind was settled that he should 
go! 

At the street corner he bought a 
newspaper. In it he read that the 
great Derby would be decided about 
four P. M. By inquiring casually, he 
learned that the race course was not 
many minutes distant. 

Hailing a passing cab, he asked, in 
a voice in which he endeavored to hide 
the shame he felt: 

“To the race course, please. Shall 
I be in time for the Derby race?” 

The half-intoxicated driver looked 
him over carefully before replying, with 
a leer: 

“All the time you want. I'll take 
you right there as cheap as anybody, 
and I'll give you a tip besides! If this 
wasn't my busy day I'd be inside there, 
too, quick.” 

He pointed his whip indefinitely. 
“Take my tip, sir,” he added, insinu- 
atingly, holding to the swinging door. 
“Don’t bet a penny on Ixion. Hotspur 
is the goods to-day. He'll beat Ixion 
a mile. You mind what I’m telling 
you. I’ve got inside information.” 

The bishop’s soul was filled with dis- 
gust as he stepped inside. 

The cabby slammed to the door, 
whirled the vehicle sharply around and 
started. 

By and by they ran out of the street 
into an open space with large gates in 
front, through which people were pass- 
ing by the uniformed gatekeepers. The 
bishop could catch the flutter of flags 
in the air; men and boys were selling 
sheets of paper and bawling loudly in 
his ears. Many cabs and carriages 
and automobiles were “parked” about 
the inclosure. He paid the driver, who 
again took occasion to tell him, in a 
hoarse whisper : 

“Take my tip; you won't be sorry. 
Bet it all on Hotspur.” 

On either side of the gates the bishop 
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saw booths at whose windows men were 
selling tickets. Approaching a booth, 
he tendered a five-dollar bill, receiving 
in return a badge and three dollars. 
For a moment he hesitated, and looked 
at the grinning countenance of the 
ticket seller. 

“How much is—this?’ 
holding up the badge. 

“Grand stand, two dollars; that’s a 
grand-stand badge.” 

The window shut down with a bang, 
and the small man in black passed 
through the turnstile, holding out the 
badge dumbly to the gatekeeper. The 
man tore off something and handed the 
larger portion back to him. 

As the bishop passed inside he saw 
a man attach the—to him—badge of 
iniquity to the lapel of his coat. He 
himself held the gaudy bit of paste- 
board as if its very touch was defiling, 
and then tossed it on the ground. 

Presently he found himself in front 
of a stand a quarter of a mile long, 
black with people. So many never had 
he seen gathered together at one place. 

A band was playing back near the 
grand stand. Men and women jostled 
him, laughing, chatting, paying no at- 
tention. He heard a young man near 
him say: “Get your program—one 
dime,” and gave ten cents for the nar- 
row-leaved “racing card.” He stood 
holding it mechanically in his hand. 
Though his eyes rested on the ver- 
dant green of the infield, they did not 
see it. They were looking back into 
the past of little more than four years 
before. The racegoers shouldered him 
heedlessly. He hardly realized the dis- 
comfort, he had forgotten the place to 
which he had come, the sights and 
scenes of the race course on this great 
Derby day were forgotten. 

How well he remembered the other, 
the day when the crushing blow had 
fallen on his heart! That had been the 
real reason for his sadness. 

Until that morning, four years before, 
as fresh in memory as yesterday, the 
bishop had thought his only son, at 
college, would follow in the footsteps 
of the father. He recollected tearing 
open the missive in the beloved hand- 
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writing, and reading the letter which 
had burned deeply into his memory and 
his soul. 

As he stood looking back into the 
past, isolated, though surrounded by 
thousands, he went over it again: 


Dear FatuHer: Your last letter, in which 
you suggested that it was high time I had 
made the choice of a profession, set me to 
thinking. As a result I have made my de- 
cision, 

Father, you know how 
of horseflesh. Do you remember—but of 
course you do—when I rode in the tourna- 
ment three years ago, the youngest knight 
there, 1 captured the prize and crowned the 
queen of beauty? You seemed very proud 
of me then, and when I crowned mother the 


fond I have been 


queen you complimented me on my good 
taste. 
Near the college grounds is a race course, 


with training stables attached. Owing to my 
fondness for thoroughbreds, during the win- 
ter I have become acquainted with one of 
the trainers. I told him I could ride, and 
he let me exercise one of his best racers. 
He says that I have an excellent seat and 
hands, and has asked me to go with him as 
an apprentice boy, after which I will become 
a first-class jockey—a big thing nowadays. I 
think I am exceedingly fortunate in having 
such an opportunity. 

You know, father, I never have been very 
studious. I would rather sit in the saddle 
all day than be perched on a stool in an 
office for a few hours. I have heard you 
yourself say that a man cannot succeed in his 
vocation unless he is in sympathy with it. 

Please don’t oppose me in my choice, for 
I know I shall make a great name for myself 
in the turf world, as you are known in that 
of the church. Hoping to hear from you 
soon and favorably, I am, 

Affectionately, your son, 
LIONEL. 

At first the little bishop had been 
highly indignant at his son. The idea 
of his presuming to couple his own 
name, as one in the direct line of apos- 
tolic succession, with that of a jockey! 
Surely his son was bereft of his senses. 

From wrath the father had changed 
to heartsickness. Rather in anything 
else would he have his son engaged 
than in such a pursuit. He had in 
mind his own brother, the pride of his 
mother’s heart, the idol of the family, 
who, through that same love of horse- 
flesh, had fallen so low that he was 
either an outcast or the occupant of an 
unmarked grave in the Western coun- 
try. 
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His answer to the letter had been 
this: 


My pEAR Son: I am sure that you have not 


reflected deeply on the course which you 
write me you are bent on pursuing. I can- 
not consider it as a serious resolve, but re- 


gard it rather as the result of sudden im- 
pulse on your part induced by the prompt- 
ings of a man who would lead you away 
from all that is good and proper to some- 
thing which is most sinful, degraded and 
pernicious. 

If, after seeing your father in his priestly 
vestments, you can array yourself in the trap- 
pings of Satan—the jockey’s colors—you are 
not the son | have fondly imagined. 

I will not pretend to coerce you in the 
matter. Yet counsel you well to consider 
fully before you take the final step. 

Of course if you persist in your wild 
determination, in future all communication 
between us must cease. I can advise you no 
further. 

I am glad your dear mother is not alive 
to share in the pain which your communi- 
cation has caused me. 

Your DiIsAppoINTED FATHER. 


The bishop had hoped, rather than 
expected, that his son would turn from 
his resolve. He knew the breed! From 
the time when their ancestor, Hugh de 
Chalmers, had started forth to the 
Crusades, not one had ever retreated. 
And this same De Chalmers, knighted 
for some deed of valor on the field of 
battle, had chosen his coat of arms, 
which had remained to the house 
through the vicissitudes of generations. 
And this coat of arms consisted of field 
gules, horse argent, with the motto: 
“Ubique honor et equus” (“Wherever 
honor and his horse should lead him’’). 
Always the horse had been associated 
with the Chalmers race, for good or 
bad, it seemed. 

After the two letters there had been 
no others. The lives of father and son 
were as those of persons unknown to 
one another. 

The little bishop, sadder than ever— 
more sanctified, the women of his flock 
said—went about his work with re- 
newed vigor, if it were possible. They 
did not know of the derelict. 

And the son? Never until this day 
had the father heard cf him. 

Try as hard as he had done, the 
bishop could not put from him the de- 
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sire, the consuming, yearning wish, 
once more to look on the face of his only 
child, even if engaged in his ungodly 
pursuit. The bishop considered this 
would be his only chance; he was cer- 
tain his heart was affected. 

Suddenly he came to himself. He 
was here, but as yet he had seen no 
horses or jockeys. His son was ap- 
parently as far away from him as he 
had been when he first had become a 
professional rider. The bishop had sup- 
posed men and women, horses and 
jockeys, were all wallowing together in 
one slough. 

Neither did Bishop Chalmers distin- 
guish the face of an acquaintance. 
Vaguely he had supposed he would 
be seen by some who had heard him 
preach the night before, and who would 
express astonishment at meeting him 
there. Where was Miss Danvers? 

If he had only known, he would have 
been aware that the people who would 
recognize him were in their boxes or 
grand-stand seats, or in the paddock, 
where society condescends to jostle el- 
bows with stable boys, proving the 
truth of the adage enunciated by a true 
sage: “On the turf, and beneath it, all 
men are equal.” At least, the bishop 
was saved from explanation. 

It was just after the third race he had 
arrived. Even now that he had come, 
he saw no prospect of accomplishing his 


design. He knew nothing of a pad- 
dock. 
Looking about him helplessly, his 


black garments contrasting strangely 
with the bright costumes of the women, 
and the “horsy” garb of the male por- 
tion, his eyes rested on the figure of a 
man near him. He was a big, burly 
fellow, with a good-natured Irish face, 
the most noticeable feature of which 
was a huge red mustache. Certainly 
here was one who could help him, for 
the man’s attire was as typical of his 
calling as the bishop’s own. A glit- 
tering diamond pin in the shape of a 
horse’s head was in the cravat, a horse- 
shoe watch charm rested on the double- 
breasted waistcoat of “loud” pattern. 
Chalmers’ eyes caught those of the 
turf gambler as the latter lifted them, 
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after making an apparently satisfactory 
calculation on the back of his program. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
bishop. ‘‘I—er—as you possibly may 
guess, I am not well versed in racing 
matters. Would you please enable me 
to understand a few things? I believe 
a jockey named Nowell——” he paused, 
interrogatively. 

“Nowell is it, Blaisdell’s crack jock, 
ve are askin’ about, now, father?’ in- 
quired the man, with an expression of 
mild surprise. Evidently he mistook 
the bishop for a priest. 

“Yes. Somebody said—I understood 
he was to ride in the Derby to-day,” 
continued the bishop, anxiously. 

“T see ye ain’t used to racin’ at all, 
at all, now, father,” laughed the man, 
good-humoredly. “If ye were, sir, ye 
would have seen his name on the official 
jockey board over beyant. Do ye see 
it now, father? The numbers have 
been up so long they'll be takin’ them 
down shortly. Over beyant, father.” 

The bishop's eyes followed the out- 
stretched finger across the track to 
where he saw opposite “No. 1” on the 
board the name ‘Nowell’ in large let- 
ters, with other numbers and names be- 
low it. 

“Let me show ye, father,” said the 
man, taking the program and turning 
over the leaves rapidly. 

“There ye are—foorth race, the Der- 
by—No. 1, Ixion. That’s the horse 
Nowell rides. It’s No. 1 on the board, 
an’ I’m hopin’ he'll be No. 1 at the 
finish.” 

“Do you attend the races regularly ?” 
asked the bishop, hesitatingly. 

“That’s about the size av it, father,” 
acknowledged the other. “I’m what ye 
call a ‘regular.’ I don’t suppose anny- 
wan is known better about the tracks in 
this section than Miles Halloran. I 
play the ponies for a livin’. Mebbe ye'd 
be scoldin’ me, now, father?” he in- 
quired, indulgently. 

The question was ignored. 

“Perhaps you can tell me about this 
jockey Nowell?” the bishop asked 
again. “Do you know him?” 

“Little Nowell?” repeated the man. 
“T reckon not. Nobody knows him but 
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Blaisdell and the horses. They say his 
own father don’t know him. But that 
don’t keep me from playin’ his mounts, 
father. I’ve been backin’ him ever 
since he started to ride. That’s why 
I’m all to the good. I don’t know him, 
but sure I can tell ye av him, an’ noth- 
in’ but good. He’s as straight as a 
string.” 

“Do you mean that he rides sitting 
straight up in the saddle?” inquired the 
bishop, misunderstanding. 

“No, no, sir; not that. Sure, if all 
the boys were like him the bookies 
would go out of business, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Bookies ?” repeated the bishop. “Will 
you kindly elucidate what you mean by 
bookies ?” 

“Sure, the bookmakers.” 

“Bookmakers—publishers, do I un- 
derstand you to mean?” inquired the 
bishop, failing to see the connection be- 
tween publishers and the race course. 

“No, no, father ; the layers what takes 
your long green, your dough, your yel- 
low backs—the ones ye make your bet 
with, ye know.” 

“Oh!” said the bishop. 

“This little jock, Nowell, as I was 
sayin’, continued Halloran, “is pounds 
better than any rider in the country.” 

Once more the bishop failed to com- 
prehend. 

“Pounds? Do you mean in the na- 
ture of dollars and cents? Do I un- 
derstand that his services are so much 
more valuable than those of any other 
rider ?” 

The ill-concealed pride of a father 
was manifest. 

Unable to hide his merriment longer 
at the dense ignorance displayed by his 
interrogator, the race-track habitué 
gave vent to a series of chuckles, end- 
ing with spasmodic gasps which threat- 
ened to choke him. Finally he said: 

“When we say that a horse is so many 
pounds better than another, we mean 
that he can pick up so much more 
weight than another one carries and win 
out. It’s made by lead carried in the 
saddle pad. Now, this Darby to- 
day——”’ 

“Go on, I think I understand,” said 


the bishop, faintly. ‘About the Der- 
by——” 

“Now, in this here Darby—it’s a mile 
and a half race—all the horses are 
three-year-olds, and they carry the same 
weights.” . 

“Ah, yes, I see, I see. Then Nowell 
should win ?”—tentatively. 

Halloran meditated, frowning deeply. 

“Ye seem to take uncommon interest 
in this jock, sir———” he began. 

“You are quite right, Mr. Halloran,” 
said the bishop. “I—I knew him well 
some years ago. It was before he be- 
came a jockey. His—his mother and 
father I was well acquainted with.” 

“Well, annywan that has been a 
friend av that lad is all right. I’m go- 
in’ to put ye wise to somethin’. It’s 
only track gossip, but I believe there’s 
truth in it. It’s this’—he paused a 
moment before continuing, impressive- 
ly: ‘Nowell will win if he gets through 
alive. It’s a mighty rough passage he'll 
have this day. If he finishes with his 
neck safe, he’ll have the saints to thank 
at the end.” 

The bishop’s face blanched. He 
could not understand. 

“Is there a plot against his life? Can 
such a thing be allowed?” he demanded. 

“Ye see, it’s this way—all the other 
jocks is jealous of Nowell, one of them 
in particular. That’s the Dago, Sata- 
nelli. ‘Little Satan,’ they call him, and’ 
he’s one of the devil’s own imps. He’s 
next to Nowell in winning mounts. He 
rides the second favorite, Hotspur, and 
it’s said Hotspur’s owner, Cantrell, has 
promised Satanelli two thousand dol- 
lars if he beats Ixion. He don’t have 
to win—come in ahead of Ixion, that’s 
all. More’n that, I hear each one of 
the other jocks has been slipped a hun- 
dred-dollar bill if he does all he can to 
beat Ixion. It’s easy money, you see. 
They'll try to beat Nowell now if they 
have to put him over the fence to do 
it.” 

“T am truly grateful to you for your 
information,” was the bishop’s reply. 
“What you say is a terrible state of af- 
fairs. Could you not find time to warn 
him—Nowell, I mean?” 

“Why, he knows it, all right, father. 
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Bless your soul, he’s wise as to what's 
goin’ on.” 

“And still he will go into this death 
trap set for him! Where can I find the 
officials?” implored the bishop. ‘Cer- 
tainly they cannot be aware of the ex- 
isting state of things. ‘Mr. Halloran, 
won't you help me?” 

At the instant the clear notes of a 
bugle rang out. The bishop and his 
companion were separated. In some 
unaccountable manner the air appeared 
surcharged with electricity. For a sec- 
ond the noise and clamor of the grand 
stand, the babble of thousands of 
tongues, were succeeded by a strange 
stillness. 

Again the noise began, but now it 
was more subdued—the vast crowd 
seemed to be under a spell. Wonder- 
ing and bewildered, feeling that he had 
lost his mainstay, conscious that the 
crisis was near at hand, Bishop Chal- 
mers looked about him. 

He was brought to himself by a 
friendly hand on the shoulder, a rough 
but kindly voice in his ear: 

“T slipped into the bettin’ ring to put 
down an extra wad, father. It looks 
now like everywan thinks Nowell will 
get through all right. All the big 
plungers is bettin’ on him, and they 
know what's afoot. I thought maybe 
the little church might be needin’ some 
money now, and I put down a bet for 
ye,” he said, with a sly smile. 

“Thank God!” was the bishop’s fer- 
vent ejaculation. But he was not re- 
ferring to the wager. 

“That was the call to the post, fa- 
ther,”’ said Halloran. “Come down here 
by the rail, so ye can get a good look 
at the boy. It’s the only chance ye’ll 
have. Right here, up against the rail, 
with me.” 

Leaning over the rail, forgetful of 
all else, the bishop watched in the direc- 
tion indicated by his companion for the 
horses and riders. Soon he saw them 
trooping out of the paddock gate on the 
track, in single file, a brave show. He 
thought he recognized the figure on the 
leading horse. A mist came before his 
eyes. 

“That’s him—the wan on the big 
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chestnut in front, No. 1, that’s Nowell. 
Ye'll be havin’ a good look presently,” 
whispered the Irishman. “That's him 
—the jock with the blue jacket, brown 
sash, brown cap.” 

The bishop’s highly imaginative brain 
had preconceived this first glimpse of 
his son. He imagined the boy he had 
known would be transformed into a 
rough, profane creature, with heartless 
laughter and obscene jest to catch the i 
applause of the crowd—young in years, 
old in crime, a tool of gamblers and 
blacklegs. 

What the father saw, as with trem- 
bling fingers he clutched the rail near 
the judges’ stand, was a bright-faced 
young man, or, rather, a youth, with the 
father’s calm, deep blue eyes looking 
out from under the peak of his jockey 
cap straight ahead, fearless and confi- 
dent. 

The face had lost its boyish laughter 
—it wore an earnest, business-like ex- 
pression. The father felt a thrill of— 
was it pride? His son was still a Chal- 
mers, going to what might prove his 
death with unmoved countenance, just 
as his cavalier ancestor had gone gen- 
erations before. 

The horses—twelve of them—‘a big 
Derby field,’’ some one said—passed by 
in parade, one after the other, on their 
way to the starting post, a half-mile dis- 
tant around the circular track on which 
the Derby was to be run. There had 
been yells for Ixion and Nowell, hand 
clapping and cheering, but the jockey 
had ridden on without noticing the fa- 
vor with which he was received; past 
the grand stand, the field stand and 
around the turn. 

At last the bishop was roused from 
his contemplation by the voice of Hallo- 
ran. The plunger explained to him 
the manner of starting, the positions at 
the post. Most of it was meaningless 
to the bishop. He endeavored to un- 
derstand. It had been his intention 
first to remain only until he had seen 
his son, and then go. ‘The startling in- 
formation given him had changed that. 

Nervously expectant, imbued with 
the general feeling of suspense, Chal- 
mers stood by the side of Halloran, the 
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big Irishman peering through field 
glasses, shifting uneasily, and mutter- 
ing to himself incoherently. The 
bishop watched silently, trying to pick 
out the blue and brown colors from the 
jumble of others, a prayer in his heart 
for one in peril of sudden death. 

Would it never end? For minutes 
and minutes, each one of which added 
its load of misery to the watcher’s heart, 
the bishop saw the twisting and turning, 
the perverse actions of the racers as the 
starter tried to line them up behind the 
frail barrier. The wait was nerve- rack 
ing—would it continue to torture the 
heart and brain for hours? 

A something like a white ribbon 
flashed upward. For the infinitesimal 
part of a second—silence. 

A roar as of relief from the vast mul- 
titude, a cry so concerted that the thou- 
sands might have rehearsed it for 
weeks, sharp, short, distinct and cres- 
cendo: “They’re off!” 

The tension was broken. 

A simultaneous darting forward of 
the released level line of racers. 

A flirt downward of a glaringly yel- 
low flag. 

Already the rumble of hoofbeats was 
heard, approaching closer each fraction 
of a second. Now the ‘flying racers 
had reached a position opposite the 
grand stand. The leaders were sweep- 
ing by the bishop and his companion 
with their marvelous, frictionless, 
space-devouring strides. A sharp ex- 
clamation came from Halloran, a jubi- 
lant expression: “I told ye Nowell 
would get off well. He’s second now, 
an’ takin’ it easy.” 

Even the inexperienced eye of the 
bishop had picked out instantaneously, 
well to the fore, the blue and brown of 
his jockey son. 

They had swept past the paddock; 
they were making the first turn to the 
back stretch. The grand-stand specta- 
tors had risen in their excitement, the 
occupants of the packed lawn were tip- 
toe with expectation, eyes strained to 
lose no move of the Derby contenders 
well advanced in the struggle for the 
great prize. 

Halloran gave an inarticulate cry—a 





burst of dismay -and sympathy came 
from the backers of the favorite. 

“Bumped into, by ——!” was the 
Irishman’s sharp exclamation, coupled 
with a fierce oath. One of the flying 
racers, urged on to terrific pace by its 
rider, with no thought of saving for the 
heartbreaking finish, had struck Ixion 
on the quarter with his shoulder. For 
a moment the favorite was seen to fal- 
ter and fall back; the next, under the 
superb handling of his rider, he had re- 
gained his stride and recovered the 
ground lost to the leaders. 

The bishop had merely guessed some- 
thing had happened. He was brought 
to full realization by Halloran saying, 
impersonally : 

“They’re up to their devil’s tricks 
early in the game. They don’t care for 
foulin’ in this Derby.” 

Some man alongside answered, with 
a sneer: 

“T guess they'll fix Blaisdell’s kid- 
glove jock to-day. I see his finish. The 
other boys will see to him, all right— 
his uppishness.” 

Halloran, letting fall the glasses from 
his face, grabbed the strap, turned on 
the speaker like a tiger, and said in a 
tone of deepest menace: 

“Ye know me, Cantrell. Another 
word the like av that, an’ I'll brain ye 
right in the presence of his riverence, 
here. Don’t forget that little jock is a 
friend av him an’ av me.” 

The man was silent. 

“Watch yerself, Nowell,” the big fel- 
low cautioned, as if the jockey was in 
earshot. ‘“‘It’s all right in the straight. 
Watch vourself on the last turn for 
home; it’s there they'll try to do the 
dirty work.” 

Down the back stretch they raced in 
a compact bunch, the blue and brown 
on the rail, the black horse of Satanelli, 
like an avenging demon, hanging on 
to Ixion’s quarter, the rest close behind, 
ready to aid in the devilish work cut 
out for them by the chief conspirator. 

In reality it took but a few seconds, 
though it seemed minutes, until the 
far turn was reached. Here the blue 
and brown, the all yellow of Satanelli, 
the violets and greens and pinks and 
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blacks and reds and all the other colors 
of the jockeys, became merged in a 
maze to the bishop. Whether the posi- 
tions had changed, how his son was 
faring, he could only guess by the dis- 
jointed utterances of the man _ beside 
him. Halloran, on tiptoe, breathing 
heavily, and with head turning slowly, 
followed the movements of the racers. 
The bishop had a sensation of faintness 
steal over him. For a space he feared 
he would lose consciousness. 

“Oh! Mother of mercies!”—from 
Halloran. ‘They pinched him off at the 
far turn! Bumped into again! He'll 
never win now. If the stewards don’t 
take action now- ii 

A heavy foot was raised and stamped 
the ground savagely. 

His breath coming in gasps, the 
bishop watched the expression of the 
other to try and read the fate of his 
son. To him the race itself was as a 
closed book. 

Around the far turn they had swept, 
and the bishop, looking at the other’s 


face, listening intently, caught the 
words: 
“They’ve got Ixion pocketed. He'll 


never get through. If he tries, they’ll 
put him over the fence, sure. Ye young 
devils, ye’ve done your work well.” 

Now they had reached the turn for 
home. They had rounded it. A black 
horse, with the all yellow, was in the 
lead, a jockey, white and black checks, 
was alongside, half a length away, both 
at the whip. Two lengths back, in the 
middle of the ruck, seemingly hopeless- 
ly beaten, apparently shut off with no 
chance to get through, was the blue and 
brown. 

3etween Ixion and the rail two 
horses nearly on even terms with him; 
in front Satanelli on Hotspur, and 
Blashford, the second choice, carrying 
the black and white “magpie” colors; 
on Ixion’s whip side a beautiful brown 
filly, with gray and magenta, the filly 
so tired she was ready to lean against 
Ixion’s heaving flank. 

So with those in the “first flight,” the 
racers came down the stretch in a whirl- 
wind finish, the vast crowd, in a frenzy 
of excitement, shouting frantically, 
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hysterically, the names ofthetwoleaders, 
Hotspur and Blashford, for it seemed 
certain one or the other was sure to win. 
Halloran was silent. 

Suddenly the brown filly halted per- 
ceptibly in her stride. Now she had 
fallen back! The racer in front of 
Ixion, slightly to his right, running 
gamely and true under the now added 
incentive of pricking steel in side, had 
drawn slightly away from under the 
nose of Ixion, and was pressing hard 
the two leaders, with evident intention 
of capturing a portion of the purse. An 
open gap of daylight showed between 
the colt in front of Ixion and the com- 
pletely fagged filly. It was but a chance, 
but it meant freedom. It was the one 
thing remaining for Nowell and Ixion. 

Rising in his saddle, crouching for- 
ward, whip lifted and falling with one 
lash only, Nowell reined Ixion sharply 
to the right. 

A horse less royally bred than Ixion, 
an animal with more temper and less 
courage than this thoroughbred, after 
the buffeting he had received during 
the race, would have sulked, or re 
sponded at best with feeble effort. Not 
so with the Blaisdell thoroughbred, un- 
der the skillful guidance of a premier 
jockey. 

Ixion checked his stride, almost land- 
ing on his haunches, and, with a plunge 
which threatened to throw his rider over 
his head, had found an opening, on the 
extreme outside, it is true, but an un- 
obstructed path to the finish. With 
tremendous leaps and bounds the horse 
was recovering his lost ground. 

Another second and Ixion’s clean-cut 
head, outstretched until the upper lip 
was lifted, baring the grinning teeth, 
was seen with that of Blashford, fallen 
back three-quarters of a length behind 
Hotspur, as yet showing no diminution 
of his wonderful speed under the cruel 
rawhide and steel of Satanelli. 

Scarcely before that jockey realized it 
—probably the first intimation he had of 
his rival’s nearness was the crowd yell- 
ing Ixion’s name—the racer had drawn 
up to Hotspur, changing places with 
Blashford, now dropping further be- 
hind. 
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Head and head Ixion and Hotspur 
hung together for a couple of strides. 

As a man transformed from a para- 
lyzing grief to sudden great unexpected 
joy, Halloran was dancing up and down 
like a madman, pounding the rail with 
a huge fist. 

Ixion and Hotspur were nose and 
nose. Once more, only, nearing the fin- 
ish line, did Nowell strike his horse 
with the whip, and the racer, as if un- 
derstanding the need, lengthened his 
stride, passing Hotspur by the small 
space of a man’s hand at the finish, and 
winning by so much. 

At the instant, with a shrill yell of 
rage, all the ferocity of his Latin na- 
ture roused by defeat when victory 
seemed assured, Satanelli jerked his 
right rein, so that his horse “bored” 
against Ixion, at the same time hit- 
ting viciously at that racer’s head with 
his whip. 

His mighty stride as yet unchecked, 
Ixion swerved, stumbled, fell to his 
knees and rolled to one side, on the 
jockey. 

Snorting wildly, the colt regained his 
feet and rushed on as the rest of the 
field, contesting for third place, rushed 
up to the finish. 

Two of the leading horses jumped 
clean over the prostrate figure of the 
jockey in blue and brown; the flying 
hoofs of another struck it and rolled the 
body of the little rider to one side. The 
others, sufficiently far behind, avoided it 
altogether. 

Yells of exultation at the winning of 
the favorite were checked. They were 
changed to groans of sympathizing men, 
screams of terror-stricken, white-faced, 
fainting women. 

When the bishop came to himself he 
was in the center of the track, kneeling 
down by his unconscious son, holding 
the head of the unfortunate in his 
hands. Uniformed men were by him. 

Through a little gate opening from 
the judges’ stand hurried a large, dis- 
tinguished-looking man, with gray mus- 
tache. 

He had the unmistakable air of au- 
thority as he stood over the jockey’s 
form, his uncased field glasses, with the 


case itself, dangling by his side. The 
others moved away, all but the bishop. 
The elderly man, to whom the others 
gave way, would have lifted the boy 
in his arms, but the bishop would not 
release his hold. 

“Pardon me, sir; let me have him,” 
said the gentleman, with something of 
austerity, as if hinting that the presence 
of a clergyman was more superfluous 
than necessary. ‘‘What he needs now 
most of all is prompt medical attention. 
He is my jockey.” 

“And he is my son, sir; my only 
child,” was the response of the kneel- 
ing, dark-garbed figure. He permitted 
the large man to lift the boy in his arms. 

As the ambulance drove sharply on 
the course, the large man, still clasping 
the jockey in his arms, looked hard at 
the anguished face. 

It was a brief but all-comprehensive 
glance. The next instant he had lifted 
a foot on the step, and with the as- 
sistance of the surgeon had deposited 
the insensible boy on the stretcher in- 
side. 

“Drive direct to Fordham,” he com- 
manded. “I will follow immediately.” 

Only then did he turn to the bishop. 

“Tam William T. Blaisdell. You say 
the boy is your son? You are af 

His eyes roved over the other’s minis- 
terial dress. 

“T am Bishop Chalmers, sir. This 
young man is my son, my only child,” 
he repeated, quietly. 

“How is it that his name is Nowell? 
He told me that was his right one?” 
said the owner, doubtingly. 

“Tt is his own middle name, and his 
mother’s maiden one,” was the low re- 
ply. 

“Come with me, bishop,” said Blais- 
dell, his face softening. “He is a son 
of whom any father might be proud. 
Let us hope his injuries are not serious. 
My automobile is outside here, and we 
will go direct to the hospital.” 

During the swift ride to the hospital, 
in the wake of the ambulance, Bishop 
Chalmers, as to a father confessor, un- 
bosomed himself to the quiet, self-con- 
tained man beside him. When he had 
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finished the recital, concluding with the 
remark that he had misjudged his son, 
and the two men had looked into one 
another’s eyes, the father saw _ that 
Blaisdell’s were filled with tears. 

“You have misjudged him sadly,” 
was Blaisdell’s reply. ‘‘No one in any 
capacity was ever truer to his trust than 
your son, bishop. 

“None ever lived a cleaner life, I 
know. He had offers innumerable to 
ride for men who would have paid him 
extra thousands for retainers. The 
methods of some on the turf are ques- 
tionable. As in any other business, it 
depends altogether on the man. Your 
son preferred to ride only for me, be- 
cause he knew that always my horses 
were ridden to win.” 

He was silent a little. 

“Although your son received from 
me a retaining fee of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year, he seemed to spend but 
little money,” he continued. ‘Each 
vear, at his request, I deposited my per- 
sonal check, payable to him, for the 
whole amount with my bankers, Relyea 
& Farnum. As he seemed to spend lit- 
tle, and, like myself, never ventured a 
wager, it must have accumulated to a 
good round sum. I always supposed 
hitherto that the boy had others de- 
pendent on him.” 

Cringing in his seat, positively crin- 
ging, at this latest revelation, Bishop 
Chalmers heard. 

To think how he had mistaken his 
son! Relyea & Farnum, bankers? 
Their names were familiar. Now the 
bishop knew who furnished the seed 
for his harvest. ©n this point alone 
could he not reveal the truth to Blais 
dell. 

“Tt was remarkable how he could 
handle horseflesh,” continued the latter, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘No one else 
could ride Ixion. I verily believe he 
would have pined away in any other 
profession. He was not perfectly hap- 
py unless he was about horses. Honest? 
Why, bishop, the whole racing public 
be——” He checked the word, smiling 
to himself. He had started to say “‘bets 
on him.” “The whole racing public be- 
lieves in him,” he declared, gravely. 
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“Tn whatsoever calling,’ ’’ murmured 
the bishop. 

The patient had been taken into the 
operating room, was the report that 
awaited Blaisdell and the bishop on 
their arrival at the hospital. Nothing 
was known regarding his condition. 
Blaisdell whispered to the obsequious 
interne who met them: 

“T am ex-Secretary Blaisdell. Your 
patient is the son of Bishop Chalmers 
here, and in my employ. You will 
greatly oblige me by sending for my 
surgeon, Dr. Abercrombie. Leave no 
stone unturned to save the boy. And, 
by the way, doctor ii 

The departing physician returned to 
Blaisdell’s side. 

“If—er—when he regains conscious- 
ness—you might tell him that his father, 
Bishop Chalmers, is waiting to see him. 
The news might prove of benefit.” 

In the hallway, too excited and inter- 
ested to remain quiet in the reception 
room, the bishop and ex-Secretary 
Blaisdell paced up and down. A few 
minutes they had passed thus, convers- 
ing together gravely, when the click of 
small, dainty heels, the rustle of a wom- 
an’s skirts, were heard on the bare 
floor. 

A tall girl, with light hair; a lovely, 
highbred creature, gowned in the most 
approved of summer “creations,” the 
perfume of whose presence nullified 
the odor of anesthetics and antiseptics 
—a young lady whose features were 
strikingly like those of Blaisdell—the 
light of whose blue eyes was dimmed 
by weeping, threw herself, sobbing, into 
his arms. 

“How did you get here, Bettina?” 
Blaisdell asked her, with something of 
reproof in his tone. 

“T saw it—the—oh, it was too terri- 
ble!” she cried. “I asked where they 
had taken him, and followed directly. 
They said you were here.” 

Her eyes rested on the bishop, stand- 
ing near. 

“Ts it—is it so bad as 
she cried, sobbing anew. 
tell me he is——” 

She could not bring herself to say the 
word. 


that, father?” 
“Oh, don’t 
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“This is Bishop Chalmers, daughter,” 
was Blaisdell’s reply. 

“Bishop Chalmers!’’ gasped the girl, 
with wide-open eyes. “Why, bishop, 
I heard you preach on ‘Charity’ last 
night.” 

“On ‘Charity,’ which I so_ badly 
lacked—that which I thought I pos- 
sessed, but which I had so little of for 
my own son,” said the bishop. “The 
boy whom you knew simply as Nowell 
was my son, Miss Blaisdell—Lionel 
Nowell Chalmers. His father”—he 
cleared his throat—‘‘was so uncharitable 
as to deny him the privilege of calling 
him father.” 

‘To think that he was the son of a 
bishop, and now it’s too late! Oh, why 
would not he tell us!” she cried, re- 
proachfully. 

She had burst into a fresh fit of sob- 
bing. Blaisdell, one arm thrown af- 
fectionately around the waist of the 
weeping girl, placed the other on the 
bishop’s shoulder. 

“Your son and my daughter were in 
love with one another,” he said, simply. 
“T have no son, and the boy was much 
at my house. I trusted him fully in ev- 
erything. I saw the growing attach- 
ment between the two. I was certain 
that he came of good people, but, as a 
father, and on account of my social po- 
sition, I had to be sure. I asked him, 
as he loved Bettina and she him, to tell 
me who his father was. 

“He would not,” continued Blaisdell, 
after a pause. “I felt sure he had some 
excellent motive for keeping his secret. 


I did not press him further, and there 
the matter rested.” 

A pent-up sob came from the soul 
of the bishop. “So much it would have 
meant to him,” he said, and added, soft- 
lv, as if to himself: “As the father, in 
his priestly vestments, would not recog- 
nize the son in his Satan’s trappings, so 
the son could not acknowledge the fa- 
ther. Oh, Lord, spare him to us yet a 
while.” 

The door opened and a nurse ap- 
peared on the threshold. She looked 
curiously at the group. 

“Jockey Nowell is conscious and ask- 
ing for his father, the bishop,’ she 
stated, with unintentional emphasis on 
the last word, and then added, in a 
coldly professional tone: 

“He will recover, the physicians say, 
but his injuries will probably prevent 
him from riding again—at least not for 
a very long while.” 

Blaisdell drew a sharp breath. His 
face was troubled. 

“That means my retirement from the 
turf,”’ he said, with a sigh. “I have lost 
the one jockey I could trust.” 

“And I have gained—a son,” breathed 
the bishop, starting forward. 

Pausing, he took the sobbing girl by 
the hand. 

“You will see him later, daughter,” 
he whispered. 

His face radiant with a smile it had 
not known for years, the little bishop 
followed the nurse down the passage. 

A door opened and closed noiseless- 
ly behind them. 
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ALAT there once was 
a real Prince Rabo- 
mirski is beyond ques- 
tion. That he was 
Ottilie’s father may be 
taken for granted. But 
that the Princess Ra- 
bomirski had a right 
to bear the title many folk were scan- 
dalously prepared to deny. It is true 
that when the news of the prince’s death 
reached Monte Carlo, the princess, who 
was there at the time, showed various 
persons, on whose indiscretion she 
could rely, a holograph letter of con- 
dolence from the czar, and later un- 
folded to the amiable muddle-headed 
the intricacies of a lawsuit which she 
was instituting for the recovery of the 
estates in Poland; but her detractors 
roundly declared the holograph letter 
to be a forgery, and the lawsuit a fiction 
of her crafty brain. Princess, however, 
she continued to style herself in Cos- 
mopolis, and princess she was styled by 
all and sundry, and little Ottilie Ra- 
bomirski was called the Princess Ot- 
tilie. 

Among the people who joined 
heart and soul with the detractors was 
young Vince Somerset. If there was 
one person whom he despised and hated 
more than Count Bernheim—of the 
holy Roman empire—it was the Prin- 
cess Rabomirski. In his eyes she was 
everything that a princess, a lady, a 
woman and a mother should not be. 
She dressed ten years younger than was 
seemly; she spoke English like a bar- 
maid, and French like a cocotte; she 
gambled her way through Europe from 
year’s end to year’s end, and, after 
neglecting Ottilie for twenty years, she 
was about to marry her to Bernheim. 
The last was the unforgivable offense. 












The young man walked up and down 
the Casino terrace of Illerville-sur- 
Mer, and poured into a friend’s ear his 
flaming indignation. He was nine-and- 
twenty, and, though he pursued the un- 
poetical avocation of sub-editing the 
foreign telegrams on a London daily 
newspaper, retained some of the 
vehemence of undergraduate days when 
he had chosen the career—now aban- 
doned—of poet, artist, dramatist and 
irreconcilable politician. 

“Look at them!” he cried, indicating 
a couple seated at a distant table be- 
neath the awning of the café. “Did you 
ever see anything so horrible in your 
life? The maiden and the Minotaur. 
When I heard of the engagement to- 
day I wouldn’t believe it until she her- 
self told me. She doesn’t know the 
man’s abomination. He’s a byword of 
reproach through Europe. The live air 
reeks with the scent he pours upon 
himself. There can be no turpitude un- 
der the sun in which the wretch doesn’t 
wallow. Do you know that he killed his 
first wife? Oh, I don’t mean that he 
cut her throat. That’s far too primitive 
for such a complex hound. There are 
other ways of murdering a woman, my 
dear Ross. You kick her body and 
break her heart and defile her soul. 
That’s what he did. And he has done 
it to other women.” 

“But, my dear man,” remarked Ross, 
elderly and cynical, “he is colossally 
rich.” 

“Rich! Do you know where he made 
his money? In the cesspool of Euro- 
pean finance. He’s a Jew by race, a 
German by parentage, an Italian by up- 
bringing, and a Greek by profession. 
He has bucket shops and low-down 
money lenders’ cribs and rotten com- 
panies all over the Continent. Do you 
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remember Sequasto & Co.? That was 
Bernheim. England’s too hot to hold 
him. Look at him now he has taken 
off his hat. Do you know why he 
wears his greasy hair plastered over 
half his damned forehead? It’s to hide 
the mark of the beast. He’s anti- 
Christ! And when I think of that Jeze- 
bel from the Mile-End Road putting 
Ottilie into his arms, it makes me see 
red. By heavens, it’s touch and go that 
I don’t slay the pair of them!” 

“Very likely they’re not as bad as 
they’re painted,” said his friend. 

“She couldn’t be,” Somerset retorted, 
grimly. 

Ross laughed, looked at his watch 
and announced that it was time for 
apéritifs. The young man assented, 
moodily, and they crossed the terrace 
to the café tables beneath the awning. 
It was the dying afternoon of a sultry 
August day, and most of Illerville had 
deserted tennis courts, fir aux pigeons 
and other distractions to listen lazily to 
the band in the Casino shade. The 
place was crowded; not a table vacant. 
When the waiter at last brought one 
from the interior of the café, he dumped 
it down beside the table occupied by the 
unspeakable Bernheim and _ the little 
Princess Ottilie. Somerset raised his 
hat as he took his seat. Bernheim re- 
sponded with elaborate politeness, and 
Princess Ottilie greeted him with a faint 
smile. The engaged pair spoke very 
little to each other. Bernheim lounged 
back in his chair, smoking a cigar, and 
looked out to sea with a bored expres- 
sion. When the girl made a casual 
remark he nodded rudely without turn- 
ing his head. Somerset felt an irre- 
sistible desire to kick him. His ex- 
ternal appearance was of the type that 
irritated the young Englishman. Hewas 
too handsome in a hard, swaggering, 
black-mustachioed way; he exagger- 
ated to offense the English style of easy 
dress; he wore a too devil-may-care 
Panama, a too obtrusive colored shirt 
and club tie; he wore no waistcoat, and 
the hems of his new flannel trousers, 
turned up six inches, disclosed a stretch 
of tan-colored silk socks, clocked with 
gold, matching overelegant tan shoes. 


He went about with a broken-spirited 
poodle. He was inordinately scented. 
Somerset glowered at him, and let his 
drink remain untasted. 

Presently Bernheim summoned the 
waiter, paid him for the tea the girl had 
been drinking, and pushed back his 
chair. 

“This hole is getting on my nerves,” 
he said, in French, to his companion. “TI 
am going into the cercle to play écarté. 
Will you go to your mother, whom I see 
over there, or will you stay here?” 

“T’ll stay here,” said the little Prin- 
cess Ottilie. 

Bernheim nodded and swaggered off. 
Somerset bent forward. 

“IT must see you alone to-night— 
quite alone. I must have you all to my- 
self. How can you manage it?” 

Ottilie looked at him anxiously. She 
was fair and innocent, of a prettiness 
more English than foreign, and the 
scare in her blue eyes made them all the 
more appealing to the young man. 

“What is the good? You can’t help 
me. Don’t you see that it is all ar- 
ranged ?” 

“T’'ll undertake to disarrange it at a 
moment’s notice,” said Somerset. 

“Hush!” she whispered, glancing 
round. “Somebody will hear. Every- 
thing is gossiped about in this place.” 

“Well, will you meet me?” the young 
man persisted. : 

“Tf I can,” she sighed. “If they are 
both playing baccarat, I may slip out 
for a little.” 

“As at Spa.” 

She smiled, and a slight flush came 
into her cheeks. 

“Yes, as at Spa. Wait for me on 
the plage at the bottom of the Casino 
steps. Now I must go to my mother. 
She would not like to see me talking 
to you.” 

“The princess hates me like poison. 
Do you know why?” 

“No, and you are not going to tell 
me,” she said, demurely. ‘Aw revoir.” 

When she had passed out of earshot, 
Ross touched the young man’s arm. 

“I’m afraid, my dear Somerset, you 
are playing a particularly silly fool’s 


” 


game. 
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“Have you never played it?” 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“It would be a precious sight better 
for you if you had,” growled Somerset. 

“T'll take another quinquina,’ said 
Ross. 

“Did you see the way in which the 
brute treated her?” Somerset exclaimed, 
angrily. “If it’s like that before mar- 
riage, what will it be after?” 

“Plenty of money, separate establish- 
ments, perfect independence and happi- 
ness for each.” 

Somerset rose from the table. 

“There are times, my good Ross,” 
said he, “when I absolutely hate you.” 


Somerset had first met the Princess 
Rabomirski and her daughter three 
years before, at Spa. They were stay- 
ing at the same hotel, a very modest 
one, which, to Somerset’s mind, ill ac- 
corded with the princess’ pretensions. 
Bernheim was also in attendance, but 
he disposed his valet, his motor car and 
himself in the luxurious Hotel d’Orange, 
as befitted a man of his quality; also 
he was in attendance not on Ottilie, but 
on the princess, who at that time was 
three years younger and a trifle less 
painted. Now at Illerville-sur-Mer 
the trio were stopping at the Hotel 
Splendide, a sumptuous hostelry, whose 
season prices were far above Somerset's 
moderate means. He contented himself 
with the little hotel next door, and 
hated the Hotel Splendide and all that 
it contained, save Ottilic, with all his 
heart. But at Spa, the princess was evi- 
dently in low water from which she 
did not seem to be rescued by her vary- 
ing luck at the tables. Ottilie was then 
a child of seventeen, and Somerset was 
less attracted by her delicate beauty 
than by her extraordinary loneliness. 
Day after day, night after night, he 
vould come upon her sitting solitary on 
one of the settees in the gaming room, 
like a forgotten fan or flower, or wan- 
dering wistfully from table to table, idly 
watching the revolving wheels. Some- 
times she would pause behind her moth- 
er’s or Bernheim’s chair to watch their 
game; but the princess called her a lit- 


tle porte-malheur and would drive her 
away. In the mornings or on other 
rare occasions, when the elder insep- 
arables were not playing roulette, Ot- 
tilie hovered round them at a distance, 
as disregarded as a shadow that fol- 
lowed them in space of less dimensions, 
as it were, wherever they went. In the 
Casino rooms, if men spoke to her, she 
replied in shy monosyllables and shrank 
away. Somerset, who had made regu- 
lar acquaintance with the princess at the 
hotel and who took a chivalrous pity on 
her loneliness, she admitted first to a 
timid friendship and then to a childlike 
intimacy. Her face would brighten and 
ier heart beat a little faster when she 
saw his young, well-knit figure appear 
in the distance; for she knew he would 
come straight to her and take her from 
the hot rooms heavy with perfumes and 
tobacco on to the cool balcony and talk 
of all manner of pleasant things. And 
Somerset found in this neglected little 
sham princess what his youth was 
pleased to designate a flower-like soul. 
Those were idyllic hours. The prin- 
cess, glad to get the embarrassing child 
out of the way, took no notice of the 
intimacy. Somerset fell in love. 

It lasted out a three years’ separation 
during which he did not hear from her. 
He had written to several addresses, 
but a cold post office returned his let- 
ters undelivered, and his only consola- 
tion was to piece together from various 
sources the unedifying histories of the 
Princess Rabomirski and Count Bern- 
heim, of the holy Roman Empire. He 
came to Illerville-sur-Mer for an Au- 
gust holiday. The first thing he did 
when shown into his hotel bedroom was 
to gaze out of the window at the beach 
and the sea. The first person his eyes 
rested upon was the little Princess Ot- 
tilie issuing, alone as usual, from the 
doors of the next hotel. 

He had been at Illerville a fortnight 
-—a fortnight of painful joy. Things 
had changed. Their interviews had 
been mostly stolen, for the Princess 
Rabomirski had rudely declined to re- 
new the acquaintance and had forbid- 
den Ottilie to speak to him. The girl, 
though apparently as much neglected 
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as ever, was guarded against him with 
peculiar ingenuity. Somerset, aware 
that Ottilie, now grown from a child 
into an exquisitely beautiful and mar- 
riageable young woman, was destined 
by a hardened sinner like the princess 
for a wealthier husband than a poor 
newspaper man with no particular pros- 
pects, could not, however, quite under- 
stand the reason for the virulent hatred 
of which he was the object. He over- 
heard the princess one day cursing her 
daughter in execrable German for hav- 
ing acknowledged his bow a short time 
before. Their only undisturbed time to- 
gether was in the sea during the bath- 
ing hour. The princess, hating the peb- 
bly beach, which cut to pieces her 
high-heeled shoes, never watched the 
bathers, and Bernheim, who did not bathe 
—Somerset, prejudiced, declared that 
he did not even wash—remained in his 
bedroom till the hour of déjeuner. Ot- 
tilie, attended only by her maid, came 
down to the water’s edge, threw off her 
peignoir, and, plunging into the water, 
found Somerset waiting. 

Now, Somerset was a strong swim- 
mer. Moderately proficient at all games 
as a boy and an undergraduate, he had 
found that swimming was the only sport 
in which he excelled, and he had culti- 
vated and maintained the art. Oddly 
enough, the little Princess Ottilie, in 
spite of her apparent fragility, was also 
an excellent and fearless swimmer. She 
had another queer delight for a crea- 
ture so daintily feminine—the salle 
d'armes—so that the muscles of her 
young limbs were firm and _ well-or- 
dered. But the sea was her passion. 
If an additional bond between Somer. 
set and herself were needed, it would 
have been this. Yet, though it is a 
pleasant thing to swim far away into 
the loneliness of the sea with the ob- 
ject of one’s affections, the conditions 
do not encourage sustained conversation 
on subjects of vital interest. On the 
day when Somerset learned that his lit- 
tle princess was engaged to Bernheim 
he burned to tell her more than could 
be spluttered out in ten fathoms of wa- 
ter. So he urged her to an assigna- 
tion. 


At half-past ten she joined him at the 
bottom of the Casino steps. The shingly 
plage was deserted, but on the terrace 
above the throng was great, owing to 
the breathless heat of the night. 

“Thank Heaven you have come,” said 
he. “Do you know how I have longed 
for you?” 

She glanced up wistfully into his face. 
In her simple cream dress and burnt 
straw hat adorned with white roses 
round the brim, she looked very fair 
and childlike. 

“You mustn’t say such things,” she 
whispered. “They are wrong now. I 
am engaged to be married.” 

“T won't hear of it,” said Somerset. 
“It is a horrible nightmare—your en- 
gagement. Don’t you know that I love 
vou? I loved you the first minute I 
set my eyes on you at Spa.” 

Princess Ottilie sighed, and they 
walked along the boards behind the 
bathing machines, and down the rattling 
beach to the shelter of a fishing boat, 
where they sat down, screened from 
the world, with the murmuring sea in 
front of them. Somerset talked of his 
love and the hatefulness of Bernheim. 
The little princess sighed again. 

“T have worse news still,” she said. 
“Tt will pain you. We are going to 
Paris to-morrow, and then on to Aix- 
les-Bains. They have just decided. 
They say the baccarat here is silly, and 
they might as well play for bonbons. 
So we must say good-by to-night—and 
it will be good-by for always.” 

“TI, too, will come to Aix-les-Bains,” 
said Somerset. 

“No, no,” she answered, quickly. “It 
would only bring trouble on me, and 
do no good. We must part to-night. 
Don’t you think it hurts me?” 

“But you must love me,” said Somer- 
set. 

“T do,” she said, simply, “and that is 
why it hurts. Now I must be going 
back.” 

“Ottilie,” said Somerset, grasping her 
hands, “need you ever go back?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Come away from this hateful place 
with me—now, this minute. You need 
never see Bernheim again as long as 
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you live. Listen. My friend Ross has 
a motor car. I can manage it—so there 
will be only us two. Run into your 
hotel for a thick cloak, and meet me as 
quickly as you can behind the tennis 
courts. If we go full speed we'll catch 
the night boat at Dieppe. It will be a 
wild race for our life happiness. 
Come!” 

In his excitement he rose and pulled 
her to her feet. They faced each other 
for a few glorious moments, panting for 
breath, and then Princess Ottilie broke 
down and cried bitterly. 

“T can’t, dear, I can’t. I must marry 
Bernheim. It is to save my mother 
from something dreadful. I don’t know 
what it is—but she went on her knees 
to me, and I promised.” 

“Tf there’s a woman in Europe capa- 
ble of getting out of her difficulties un- 
aided it is the Princess Rabomirski,” 
said Somerset. “I am not going to let 
you be sold. You are mine, Ottilie, 
and, by Heaven! I’m going to have you. 
Come.” 

He urged, he pleaded, he put his 
strong arms around her as if he would 
carry her away bodily. He did every- 
thing that a frantic young man could 
do. But the more the little princess 
wept, the more inflexible she became. 
Somerset had not realized before this 
steel in her nature. Raging and ve- 
hemently urging, he accompanied her 
back to the Casino steps. 

“Would you like to say good-by to 
me to-morrow morning, instead of to- 
night?” she asked, holding out her 
hand. 

“T am never going to say good-by,” 
cried Somerset. 

“T shall slip out to-morrow morning 
for a last swim—at six o’clock,” she 
said, unheeding his exclamation. “Our 
train goes at ten.” Then she came very 
close to him. 

“Vince, dear, if you love me, don’t 
make me more unhappy than I am.” 

It was an appeal to his chivalry. He 
kissed her hand and said: 

“At six o’clock.” 

But Somerset had no intention of bid- 
ding her a final farewell in the morn- 
ing. If he followed her the world over 
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he would snatch her out of the arms 
of the accursed Bernheim and marry 
her by main force. As for the foreign 
telegrams of the Daily Post, he cared 
not how they would be subedited. He 
went to bed with lofty disregard of 
Fleet Street and bread and butter. As 
for the shame from which Ottilie’s mar- 
riage would save her sainted mother, 
he did not believe a word of it. She was 
selling Ottilie to Bernheim for cash 
down. He stayed awake most of the 
night plotting schemes for the rescue of 
his princess. It would be an excellent 
plan to insult Bernheim and slay him 
outright in a duel. Its disadvantages 
lay in his own imperfections as a duel- 
ist, and for the first time he cursed the 
benign laws of his country. At length 
he fell asleep; woke up to find it day- 
light and leaped to his feet in a horrible 
scare. But a sight of his watch reas- 
sured him. It was only five o'clock. 
At half-past he put on a set of bathing 
things and sat down by the window to 
watch the hall door of the Hotel Splen- 
dide. At six out came the familiar fig- 
ure of the little princess draped in her 
white peignoir. She glanced up at Som- 
erset’s window. He waved his hand, 
and in a minute or two they were stand- 
ing side by side at the water’s edge. It 
was far away from the regular bathing 
place marked by the bathing cabins, and 
further still from the fishing end of the 
beach, where alone at that early hour 
were signs of life visible. The town 
behind them slept in warmth and light. 
The sea stretched cut blue and unrip- 
pled in the still air. A little bank of 
purple cloud on the horizon presaged a 
burning day. 

The little princess dropped her pei- 
gnoir and kicked off her straw-soled 
shoes and gave her hand to her com- 
panion. He glanced at the little white 
feet, which he was tempted to fall down 
and kiss, and then at the wistful face 
below the blue-silk foulard knotted in 
front over the bathing cap. His heart 
leaped at her bewildering sweetness. 
She was the morning incarnate. 

She read his eyes, and flushed pink, 

“Let us go in,” she said. 

They waded in together, hand in 
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hand, until they were waist deep. Then 
they struck out, making for the open 
sea. The sting of the night had already 
passed from the water. To their young 
blood it felt warm. They swam near 
together, Ottilie using a steady breast 
stroke and Somerset a side stroke, so 
that he could look at her flushed and 
glistening face. From the blue of the 
sea and the blue of the sky and the 
light blue of the silk foulard, the blue 
of her eyes grew magically deep. 

“There seems to be nothing but you 
and I in God’s universe, Ottilie,” said 
he. She smiled at him. He drew quite 
close to her. 

“Tf we could only go on straight until 
we found an enchanted island which we 
could have as our kingdom!” 

“The sea must be our kingdom,” said 
Ottilie. 

“Or its depths. Shall we dive down 
and look for the ‘ceiling of amber, the 
pavement of pearl,’ and the ‘red gold 
throne in the heart of the sea’ for the 
two of us?” 

“We should be happier than in the 
world,” replied the little princess. 

They swam on slowly, dreamily, in 
silence. The mild waves lapped against 
their ears and their mouths. The morn- 
ing sun lay at their backs and its radi- 
ance fell athwart the bay. Through the 
stillness came the faint echo of a fish- 
erman on the far beach hammering at 
his boat. Beyond that and the gentle 
swirl of the water there was no sound. 
After a while they altered their course 
so as to reach a small boat that lay at 
anchor for the convenience of the 
stronger swimmers. They clambered 
up and sat on the gunwale, their feet 
dangling in the sea. 

“Is my princess tired?” he asked. 

She laughed in merry scorn. 

“Tired? Why, I could swim twenty 
times as far. Do you think I have no 
muscle? Feel. Don’t you know I 
fence all the winter?” 

She braced her bare arm. He felt the 
muscle; then relaxing it by drawing 
down her wrist, he kissed it very gently. 

“Soft and strong—like yourself,” said 
he. Ottilie said nothing, but looked at 
her white feet through the transparent 


water. She thought that in letting him 
kiss her arm, and feeling as though he 
had kissed right through to her heart, 
she was exhibiting a pitiful lack of 
strength. Somerset looked at her 
askance, uncertain. For nothing in the 
world would he have offended. 

“Did you mind?” he whispered. 

She shook her head and continued to 
look at her feet. Somerset felt a great 
happiness pulse through him. 

“If I gave you up,” said he, “I should 
be the poorest-spirited dog that ever 
whined.” 

“Hush!” she said, putting her hand 
in his. “Let us think only of the pres- 
ent happiness.” 

They sat silent for a moment, con- 
templating the little red-roofed town of 
Illerville-sur-Mer, which nestled in 
greenery beyond the white sweep of the 
beach, and the rococo hotels and the Ca- 
sino, whose cupolas flashed gaudily in 
the morning sun. From the northeast- 
ern end of the bay stretched a long line 
of sheer white cliff as far as the eye 
could reach. Toward the west it was 
bounded by a narrow headland running 
far out to sea. 

“Tt looks like a frivolous little Gar- 
den of Eden,” said Somerset, “but I 
wish we could never set foot in it 
again.” 

“Let us dive in and forget it,” said 
Ottilie. 

She slipped into the water. Somer- 
set stood on the gunwale and dived. 
When he came up and had shaken the 
salt water from his nostrils, he joined 
her in two or three strokes. 

“Let us go round the point to the 
little beach the other side.” 

She hesitated. It would take a long 
time to swim there, rest and swim back. 
Her absence might be noticed. But she 
felt reckless. Let her drink this hour 
of happiness to the full. What mat- 
tered anything that could follow? She 
smiled assent, and they struck out stead- 
ily for the point It was good to have 
the salt smell, and the taste of the brine, 
and the pleasant smart of the eyes; and 
to feel their mastery of the sea. As they 
threw out their flashing white arms and 
topped each tiny wave, they smiled in 
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exultation. To them it seemed impossi- 
ble that anyone could drown. For the 
buoyant hour they were creatures of the 
element. Now and then a gull circled 
before them, looked at them uncon- 
cernedly, as if they were in some way 
of his kindred, and swept away into the 
distance. A tired white butterfly set- 
tled for a moment on Ottilie’s head; 
then light-heartedly fluttered away sea- 
ward to its doom. They swam on and 
on and they neared the point. They 
slackened for a moment, and he brought 
his face close to hers. 

“Tf I said: ‘Let us swim on for ever 
and ever,’ would you do it?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking deep into 
his eyes. 

After a while they floated restfully. 
The last question and answer seemed to 
have brought them a great peace. They 
were conscious of little save the mystery 
of the cloudless ether above their faces 
and the infinite sea that murmured in 
their ears strange harmonies of love 
and death—harmonies woven from the 
human yearnings of every shore and 
the hushed secrets of eternal time. So 
close were they bodily together that 
now and then hand touched hand and 
limb brushed limb. A happy stillness 
of the soul spread its wings over them 
and they felt it to be a consecration of 
their love. Presently his arm sought 
her, encircled her, brought her head on 
his shoulder. 

“Rest a little,” he whispered. 

She closed her eyes, surrendered her 
innocent self to the flooding rapture of 
the moment. The horrors that awaited 
her passed from her brain. He had 
come to the lonely child like a god out 
of heaven. He had come to the fright- 
ened girl like a new terror. He was by 
her side now, the man whom of all men 
God had made to accomplish her wom- 
anhood and to take all of soul and body, 
sense and brain, that she had to give. 
Their salt lips met in a first kiss of pas- 
sion. Words would have broken the 
spell of the enchantment cast over them 
by the infinite spaces of sea and sky. 
They drifted on and on, the subtle, sub- 
conscious movement of foot and hand 
keeping them afloat. The little princess 


moved closer to him so as to feel more 
secure around her the circling pressure 
of his arm. He laughed a man’s short, 
exultant laugh, and gripped her more 
tightly. Never had he felt his strength 
more sure. His right arm and his legs 
beat rhythmically, and he felt the pulsa- 
tion of the measured strokes of his com- 
panion’s feet, and the water swirled past 
his head so that he knew they were 
making way most swiftly. Of exer- 
tion there was no sense whatever. He 
met her eyes fixed through half-shut 
lids upon his face. He lost count of 
time and space. Now and then a little 
wave broke over their faces and they 
laughed and cleared the brine from 
their mouths and drew more close to- 
gether. 

“Tf it wasn’t for that,’’ she whis- 
pered once, “I could go to sleep.” 

Soon they felt the gentle rocking of 
the sea increase and waves broke more 
often over them. Somerset was the 
first to note the change. Loosening his 
hold of Ottilie, he trod water and looked 
around. To his amazement, they were 
still abreast of the point, but far out to 
sea. He gazed at it uncomprehend- 
ingly for an instant, and then a sudden 
recollection smote him like a message 
of death. They had caught the edge of 
the current against which swimmers 
were warned, and the current held them 
in its grip and was sweeping them on 
while they floated foolishly. A swift 
glance at Ottilie showed him that she, 
too, realized the peril. With the out- 
going tide it was almost impossible to 
reach the shore. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Not with 
you.” 

He scanned the land and the sea. On 
the are of their horizon lay the black 
hull of a tramp steamer going east- 
ward. Far away to the west was a 
speck of white, and against the pale sky 
a film of smoke. Landward, beyond 
the shimmering water, stretched the 
sunny bay, and the Casino was just vis- 
ible. Its gilt cupolas shot tiny flames. 
The green-topped point, its hither side 
deep in shadow, reached out helplessly 
for them. Somerset and Ottilie still 
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paused, doing nothing more than keep- 
ing themselves afloat, and they felt the 
current drifting them ever seaward. 

“It looks like death;’ he said, grave- 
ly. “Are you afraid to die?” 

Again Ottilie said: “Not with you.” 

He looked at the land, and he looked 
at the white speck and the puff of 
smoke. Then suddenly his heart leaped 
with the thrilling inspiration of a wild 
impossibility. 

“Let us leave Illerville and France 
behind us. Death is as certain either 
way.” 

The little princess looked at him won- 
deringly. 

“Where are we going?” 

“To England.” 

“Anywhere but Illerville,”’ she said. 

He struck out seaward, she followed. 
Each saw the other’s face white and set. 
They had current and tide with them, 
they swam steadily, undistressed. Af- 
ter a silence she called to him. 

“Vince, if we go to our kingdom un- 
der the sea, you will take me down in 
your arms?” 

“In a last kiss,” he said. 

He had heard—as who has not ?—of 
love being stronger than death. Now 
he knew its truth. But he swore to 
himself a great oath that they should not 
die. 

“T shall take my princess to a better 
kingdom,” he said, later. 


Presently he heard her breathing 
painfully. She could not hold out much 
longer. 

“T will carry you,” he said. 

An expert swimmer, she knew the 
way to hold his shoulders and leave his 
arms unimpeded. The contact of her 
light young form against his body 
thrilled him and redoubled his strength. 
He held his head for a second high out 
of the water and turned half round. 

“Do you think I am going to let you 
die—now °” 

The white speck had grown into a 
white hull, and Somerset was making 
across its track. To do so he must de- 
flect slightly from the line of the cur- 
rent. His great battle began. 

He swam doggedly, steadily, husband- 


ing his strength. If the vessel justi- 
fied his first flash of inspiration, and 
if he could reach her, he knew how he 
should act. As best he could, for it 
was no time for speech, he told Ottilie 
his hopes. He felt the spray from her 
lips upon his cheek, as she said: 

“It seems. sinful to, wish for greater 
happiness than this.” 

After that there was utter silence be- 
tween them. At first he thought ex- 
ultingly of Bernheim and the Princess 
Rabomirski, and the rage of their 
wicked hearts; of the future glorified 
by his little princess of the unconquer- 
able soul; of the present’s mystic con- 
summation of their marriage. But 
eradually mental concepts lost sharp- 
ness of definition. Sensation began to 
merge itself into a half-consciousness 
of stroke on stroke through the illim- 
itable waste. Despite the laughing 
morning sunshine, the sky became dark 
and lowering. The weight on his neck 
grew heavier. At first Ottilie had only 
rested her arms. Now her feet were 
as lead, and sank behind him; her clasp 
tightened about his shoulders. He 
struggled on through a welter of sea 
and mist. Strange sounds sang in his 
ears, as if over them had been clamped 
ereat sea shells. At each short breath 
his throat gulped down bitter water. A 
horrible pain crept across his chest. His 
limbs seemed paralyzed, and yet he re- 
mained above the surface. The be- 
numbed brain wondered at the miracle. 

The universe broke upon his vision as 
a blurred mass of green and white. He 
recognized it vaguely as his kingdom 
beneath the sea, and, as in a dream, he 
remembered his promise. He slipped 
round. His lips met Ottilie’s. His arms 
wound about her, and he sank holding 
her tightly clasped. 


Strange things happened. He was 
pulled hither and thither by sea mon- 
sters welcoming him to his kingdom. In 
a confused way he wondered that he 
could breathe so freely in the depths 
of the ocean. Unutterable happiness 
stole over him. The kingdom was real. 
His sham princess would be queen in 
very truth. But where was she? 
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He opened his eyes and found him- 
self lying on the deck of a ship. A 
couple of men were doing funny things 
to his arms. A _ rosy-faced man in 
white ducks and a yachting cap stood 
over him with a glass of brandy. When 
he had drunk the spirit, the rosy man 
laughed. 

“That was a narrow shave. We got 
you just in time. We were nearly 
right on you. The young woman is 
doing well. My wife is looking after 
her.” 

As soon as he could collect his fac- 
ulties, Somerset asked: 

“Are you the Mavis?” 

ee,” 

“T felt sure of it. Are you Sir Henry 
Ransome ?” 

“That’s my name.” 

“T heard you were expected at Iller- 
ville to-day,” said Somerset. ‘That is 
why I made for you.” 

The two men who had been doing 
queer things with his arms wrapped 
him in a blanket and propped him up 
against the deck cabin. 

“But what on earth were you two 
young people doing in the middle of the 
English Channel?” asked the owner of 
the Mavis. 

“We were eloping,” said Somerset. 

The other looked at him for a be- 
wildered moment. and burst into a roar 
of laughter. He turned to the cabin 
door and disappeared, to emerge a mo- 
ment afterward followed by a lady in a 
morning wrapper. 

“What do you think, Marian? It’s 
an elopement.” 

Somerset smiled at them. 

“Have you ever heard of the Prin- 
cess Rabomirski? You have? Well, 





this is her daughter. Perhaps you know 
of the Count Bernheim, who is always 
about with the princess?” 

“IT trod on him last winter at Monte 
Carlo,” said Sir Henry Ransome. 

“He survives,” said Somerset, “and 
has bought the Princess Ottilie from her 
mother. He’s not going to get her. 
She belongs to me. My name is Som- 
erset, and I am foreign subeditor of 
the Daily Post.” 

“T am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Somerset,” said Sir 
Henry, with a smile. “And now, what 
can I do for you?” 

“If you lend us some clothes, and 
take us to any port on earth save Iller- 
ville-sur-Mer, you will earn our eternal 
gratitude.” 

Sir Henry looked doubtful. “We 
have made our arrangements for Iller- 
ville,” said he. 

His wife broke in: 

“Tf you don’t take these romantic be- 
ings straight to Southampton, I'll never 
set my foot upon this yacht again.” 

“Tt was you, my dear, who were crazy 
to come to IIlerville.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Lady Ran- 
some, “you might provide Mr. Somer- 
set with some dry things?” 


Four hours afterward Somerset sat 
on deck by the side of Ottilie, who, 
warmly wrapped, lay on a long chair. 
He pointed to the far-away coast line 
of the Isle of Wight. 

“Behold our kingdom!” said he. 

The little princess laughed. 

“That is not our kingdom.” 

“Well, what is?” 

“Just the little bit of space that con- 
tains both you and me,” she said. 
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HE mighty colony of 
rich tourists who go 
South with the birds 
have begun to love two 
quaint, historic South- 
ern cities. One hears 
gossip and anecdote of 
them in the Fifth 

Avenue clubs and the Philadelphia and 

Chicago drawing rooms. Many a man 

has become instantly persona grata in 

Northern centers because he registered 

from one of these towns. 

Each city has recognized this advent 
of an army of Northerners in a differ- 
ent way—a way which indicates the 
heart and soul of the people. Charleston 
sits and smiles behind its jalousie blinds 
—a conservative relic of Huguenot 
days. Augusta leaps eagerly forward 
to meet them, commercially, if not al- 
ways socially. 

The difference between these two 
cities lying so close together, separated 
by the great yellow Savannah River, 
which leisurely picks its way among the 
rice savannas, is understood but not de- 
fined by the tourists. They are more 
desirous to enter into the social life of 
these two places than they are of any 
other winter resort, for, while the South 
is honeycombed with Northern hotels, 
they are usually laid along the lines 
that will make capital for promoters. 
Beyond the climate and the visitors, 
there is nothing. 

Palm Beach is an imitation of Mon- 
aco. It is nota city. It is without his- 
tory. New Orleans is the quaintest city 
alive in America, but its horizon is 
broader, its basis more substantial, than 
any other Southern city, and it is not 
such a Mecca for the casual traveler. 
Neither is Richmond, with all its his- 
tory and picturesque tradition. 
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Atlanta is the Chicago of the South, 
and is too busy with its future to re- 
member it has not a cobwebbed past. 
Aiken, the best-known cottage resort of 
the South, is a suburb of Augusta. It 
is but a village in the pines. 

This is the reason Charleston and 
Augusta stand with the Northerners 
for character study, history and individ- 
ual charm. Yet thousands of travelers, 
eager as they are about it, Know al- 
most nothing of the core of these two 
cities. They dwell lovingly on the 
quaint houses of the one and the great 
street of the other, but the blinds are 
jealously down. The wooden shutters 
of the domestic life are kept closed. So 
they miss that which is most exquisite, 
most appealing, in any city—personal- 
ity. 

Charleston is, without doubt, the 
most exclusive city in America. It 
gives nothing out to the stranger be- 
yond its physical beauty and tempered 
climate. One keen observer said of it: 
“Tt has only one equal—a German prin- 
cipality, where almost everyone is royal 
and noble and all intermarried. Other 
places and social codes exist, of course 
—New York, Chicago, Denver—but 
not for Charleston.” 

A small child of that city was asked 
where Charleston was placed. Proudly 
she said, “It is between the Cooper and 
the Ashley Rivers, which join and 
form the ocean.” 

When the Bostonian speaks grandly 
of the Mayflower, the Huguenot of 
Charleston smiles. He is remembering 
that Jean Ribaut landed a Huguenot 
emigration in Port Royal fifty-eight 
years before the Puritans landed in 
Massachusetts Bay. The Knickerbock- 
er has no boast to make before the 
South Carolinian, because the Dutch 
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settled New York over half a century 
later than Port Royal was begun. 

Charleston was settled by aristocrats 
from France, and later from England 
—men who came from the court and 
wore the garments and spoke the lan- 
guage of the world’s highest circle. 
Like New Orleans, it sprang into life 
as a cultured community. It had not 
the struggle upward for social position. 
The great names it held then are its 
first names to-day. And the world rec- 
ognizes the bearers of these names as 
those who have the hallmark of admis- 
sion into the reserved social corners of 
America. 

The St. Cecilia Society exists in all 
its former. charm and exclusiveness. 
It is the oldest dancing club in Amer- 
ica, as far as the Charlestonian has any 
record, although the Philadelphian 
claims this honor for the Quaker City’s 
famous Assemblies. It has not changed 
in one iota since the early days of the 
eighteenth century, and, as far as pos- 
sible, the names of its managers have 
continued the same. 

Josiah Quincy, who went to Charles- 
ton in 1773, says of the city, in his 
diary: “It far surpasses all I ever saw 
or ever expect to see in America.” 

As early as January, 1734, Charleston 
had its drama, which was probably the 
first theatrical performance in America. 
Its citizens went to college in England; 
and Mr. Snowden, who knows his 
Charleston as Thackeray knew his 
London, says South Carolina headed all 
the colonies in the list of the London 
Inns of Court, and up to the time of the 
Revolution had forty-five law students 
there. 

When the Philadelphian speaks se- 
renely of the Liberty Bell, the Charles- 
tonian smiles and remembers that in 
1765 South Carolina took the first step 
for a Continental Union, and that in 
Charleston was formulated the first in- 
dependent constitution in any of the 
colonies; also that she furnished three 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence — Arthur Middleton, 
Thomas Heyward and Thomas Lynch, 
Jr. To the world of art it gave Charles 
Fraser, the great miniaturist; and Mal- 
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bone also did his work there. The pri- 
vate houses held Gainsboroughs, 
Stuarts, Romneys and Wests in the 
eighteenth century. 

These are a few of the reasons that 
give the Charlestonian that serene pride 
in self, country and relatives. This se- 
renity broods over the city; and the 


-shock of wars, earthquakes, tidal wave 


and stupendous fires has not shaken it. 

Its laws of behavior and its rules of 
society are without change. Whatever 
happens in the rest of the world need 
not be followed there. There is a story 
told of the sexton of the famous old St. 
Michael’s, the notable church, and of 
Crum, the negro whom President 
Roosevelt made collector of the port. 
Crum brought several Northerners in a 
carriage to the door. It was at an hour 
when no one was allowed in the church. 
Crum insisted upon going in and taking 
his guests to the belfry to see the fa- 
mous bells. The sexton declined to al- 
low it. 

The negro collector drew himself up 
and said to the sexton: 

“You surely don’t know who I am. 
My name is Crum.” 

“Well, you could be the whole loaf 
and you wouldn't be allowed in St. 
Michael's,” was the laconic answer. 

It is easily inferred that the sexton 
was none too sorry to give a verbal 
blow to the negro collector who per- 
suaded white men from the North to be 
his guests. 

The Charleston negro who belongs to 
“the quality” shares and echoes his mas- 
ter’s pride of birth and social tradition. 
The man who for decades has delivered 
invitations for all the exclusive parties 
prides himself on knowing every person 
worth speaking to in the city. A certain 
Northern woman, who was kindly re- 
ceived in Charleston, gave a large ball. 
She asked this colored man to carry the 
invitations for her. In looking over the 
list, he made several suggestions con- 
cerning people who should be crossed 
out, and those who should be put on. 

The Northern woman asked if he was 
quite sure he knew where all these peo- 
ple lived. His answer was delightful. 
“Madam,” he said, “if there is any 
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person in Charleston who lives where I 
don’t know, that person shouldn’t be in- 
vited to your ball.” 

Another colored retainer of a famous 
family has a_ stiff-necked belief that 
nothing can happen to such aristocracy. 
A fire broke out in an adjoining house 
on a back street, burned through the di- 
viding fence and destroyed the car- 
riages in the stable. The master up- 
braided the old negro for allowing it 
to happen when he could easily have 
removed the traps. He said: “Massa, 
who'd ever t’ink dey fire would come in 
we yard!” 

Another negro butler, who dominated 
the household of a certain judge, was 
serving at table one day when a second 
judge from up the State was present. 
Both men were equally well-born of an 
ancient arid honorable ancestry, but the 
up-country man had not the graces of 
table etiquette. 

When the fish course was served, he 
said to his host: 

“Judge, I'd like to have some rice 
with this fish.” 

“Did you hear the judge?” was asked 
the negro butler by the host. 

The man gave a certain look at his 
master, then one of extreme annoyance 
at the guest. Leaning over, he whis- 
pered distinctly in the ear of the up- 
country judge: 

“We don’t serve rice with fish in 
Charleston.” 

The inner life of this Huguenot city 
is little known to the public, because 
Charleston won’t have it known. The 
same exclusiveness and privacy per 
vade her social and domestic system in 
the beginning of the twentieth as in the 
eighteenth century. 

No detailed description of this feel- 
ing could so firmly fix it in the mind of 
the stranger as a remark made by a 
member of one of the oldest families in 
the city. When a certain history of the 
Revolution was published, it had a chap- 
ter on the part played in it by men of 
South Carolina. Included in this was 
an intimate description of the bravery 
of a Charleston general. An ancestor 
of this man wrote at once to the pub 
lisher: 


“You will be so kind as to leave out 
in your next edition all allusions to my 
ancestor, General ——. What he did in 
the Revolution is a purely private and 
family matter, and we do not wish it 
boldly displayed for the public to read.” 

In the next edition of the book the 
career of the Charlestonian was left 
out! 

This pride, however, works in anoth- 
er way. The well-born Charlestonian 
expects the world to know who he is 
and whence he sprang. 

This story is told—possibly as a joke, 
by Charlestonians—of an elderly man 
at the head of a family a member of 
which signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He presented a check to be 
cashed at a bank in another Southern 
city. The cashier told him he would 
have to be identified. To which he re- 
plied: “My God, has it come to this, 
that a M——n must be identified in 
America !” 

Socially, Charleston exercises a spell 
over the visitor, A famous Northern 
lawyer, who went South last winter for 
the first time, could not make up his 
mind to step off the train into the 
Charleston station because of his rebel- 
lious feeling against that first shot at 
Sumter; so he went on to Florida. 
Coming back, he determined to con- 
quer his prejudice and take a look at 
the Battery and St. Michael’s. He re- 
mained for days. His observant criti- 
cism for once failed him. 

“What people! What culture! What 
society!” This was all he could say, but 
his exclamation points grew larger and 
longer after each phrase. 

The first evidence of social quaint- 
ness in the town is the way the first 
families live. Here comes the strain of 
French blood. The venerable houses 
are placed among dense foliage, the 
side, never the front, of the house facing 
the street. In this side are the parlor 
and upper bedroom windows, which are 
never open to the public streets, but 
covered with wooden shutters. Instead 
of a front doorbell to ring, there is a 
small gate with a bell. This you tinkle, 
and a servant lets you in. There is a 
long piazza running the full side length 
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of the house, which is often used as a 
sitting room. The piazza is usually pro- 
tected by jalousie blinds. If the formal 
caller finds it deserted, he is shown in 
the reception room, with closed shutters, 
but in the warm days all informal enter- 
taining is done on the piazza. 

A Western visitor said he knew it 
would not be as hard for a stranger to 
pass St. Peter as to get by one of the 
heirloom butlers at a Charleston gate. 

Some of these houses are nearly two 
centuries old, and in many of them the 
family name has been unchanged in that 
time. To sit on those “galleries” of the 
Charleston aristocracy in the fragrant 
days of early spring is one of the so- 
cial memories that cling for life. There 
are the wonderful voices of the people 
who are talking. The accent is with- 
out imitation. It stands aloof as a 
study in folklore from any other ac- 
cent in the South. It is a perceptible 
mixture of French and English, impos- 
sible to imitate or classify. 

The air is salty with the breezes that 
drift past Sumter from the sea, and keen 
with roses, jasmine and magnolias. The 
Spanish moss, trailing to the ground 
from sturdy oaks, is silver in the moon- 
light, mysterious in the shadow. 

The pathways called residence streets 
are lines between lawns and _ flow- 
ers. There is something here of the 
atmosphere of New Orleans, something 
of the pungent odor and _ nerve-sooth- 
ing softness, but the Charlestonian is 
reposeful and the Creole is nervous and 
staccato. 

You feel that here is a corner where 
things need not change, where evolu- 
tion is not worship, where the strenu- 
ous life is not considered and may be 
thought a trifle vulgar. 

It is not the simplicity of the simple- 
minded, not the stolid repose of the un- 
educated. It is the calmness of those 
who have helped to make history, who 
have achieved much, and who, believing 
they have no superiors, are not made 
restless with social ambition. 

The stranger who can lead those on 
the “galleries” to talk of days that have 
gone, of characters who exist, of quaint 
traditions that are kept, is fortunate. 


He has lifted a veil that hides much that 
is delightful and unique. 

It is told of the Charlestonian by his 
neighbors, that he often criticises some 
improvement in another part of the 
South with the remark, “If that change 
is progress, I want to progress back- 
ward.” 

Charleston protects her age and her 
traditions against all newcomers. She 
is not poor, she has few vagrants, she is 
not without a solid bank account, she 
is the greatest phosphate shipping port 
in the world, but, as a New York edi- 
torial writer said of her, “no tragedy 
that has passed over her, or no change 
that has been made in America, has ever 
been able to interrupt her prosperity or 
discourage her fixed purpose to be com- 
fortable.” She would no more change 
her architecture, or willingly introduce 
new blood into her best families, than 
she would uproot the gravestones of 
her first inhabitants, who rest in St. 
Michael’s, or remove the shells of the 
bombardment from her walls. 

Her manners, her society, her be- 
havior in drawing room, ballroom and 
street, are those of an older and more 
elegant world. Why should she change? 
The girls in all other parts of the South 
may go unchaperoned to balls, but she 
does not allow her girls to do it. Nei- 
ther does the exclusive Philadelphian 
nor the Knickerbocker of New York. 

Other clubs use their windows as 
lounging places for the curious, where 
idle men may sit and stare at the parade 
of women who pass on the street. 
Charleston considers this vulgar. The 
front windows of its club have drawn 
blinds. It is also regarded as beneath 
a gentleman to mention a woman’s 
name in the club. 

Promoters can talk all they wish, but, 
charm they never so wisely, they can’t 
persuade the Charlestonian to welcome 
with delight a horde of unidentified 
tourists. Cottages are rented here and 
there for writers and artists and quiet 
people, but Charleston shakes her head 
when approached on the subject of huge 
hotels which will accommodate the 
man with millions from the swarming 
centers of America. She does not want 
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her streets, her shops or her atmosphere 
invaded by aliens. 

It is almost impossible to think of her 
graciously accepting new blood and new 
customs. The most notable person who 
came there would, if accepted, owe his 
reception to the fact that one of her 
own had said something of him. In 
this she has her counterpart in the 
creole of New Orleans. 

General John B. Gordon described 
this feeling in the French city with a 
story of the Civil War. A Virginia sol- 
dier was boasting of General Robert E. 
Lee during the first year of the war. 

“Lee? Lee? I think I have heard 
General Beauregard speak well of Lee,” 
answered the Creole zouave, as he 
rolled his cigarette. 

Even the best lovers of innovation 
should eagerly desire Charleston to re- 
tain its serenity. New ways would 
mean tearing down old places, not at 
once, but in the end. And this would 
mean historical desecration. 

St. Michael’s, its famous Episcopal 
church, should never be swamped by 
incongruous buildings, as New York’s 
famous old churches have been. 

It is to be preserved not only because 
of its socially exclusive congregation, 
but because of the manifold troubles it 
has outlived. 

Among its own people it is jestingly 
referred to as the Chapel of Ease of the 
St. Cecilia Society, but every South 
Carolinian ardently loves the old build- 
ing. It was first opened for service in 
1761, and is still the finest piece of 
church architecture in the South. In 
1782 the English took possession of the 
bells, and sent them to Great Britain. 
The next year they were bought and 
sent back to Charleston. When Gen- 
eral Sherman was an unwelcome guest 
in 1865, two bells were stolen and the 
rest made useless. These were sent to 
England, and a new set recast by the 
firm which had made them in 1764. 
The same patterns were exactly fol- 
lowed, and the bells replaced in 1867. 
During the great earthquake of 1886, 
the bells and belfry were fearfully 
shaken, but no harm came. 

Augusta is not without her fine old 


past, too, but she is sharply different in 
her modern standpoint from her sister 
city across the Savannah. She gives 
Charleston the same adjective that New 
York kindly bestows on Philadelphia— 
the word “slow.” 

Augusta is a modern. She eagerly 
discusses and adopts that which is new. 
She says of the Huguenot city that she 
“is joined to her idols, let her alone.” 
And while she may now and then run 
after new gods, she valiantly protects 
herself from any such reputation, and 
refers to Atlanta, the capital city, as 
“new, so new.” 

If Charleston says, “Oglethorpe—ad- 
venturers,” too often, Augusta daringly 
answers back that the morals of the 
court of Louis were not quite swamped 
in the French émigrés by Calvinism. 

But it is a merry war, a family tiff, 
in which let the outsider beware of in- 
terfering. 

Back of the rows of oaks are some 
splendid specimens of the finest early 
architecture for residence purposes; 
spacious homes, with rounded, vaulting 
white columns to support the arched 
facades which project over the windows 
of the second story. 

In one of the great houses a ball was 
given last winter, where six spacious 
rooms on the lower floor were thrown 
open to the dancers, two square halls 
were given over to foliage, loungers 
and orchestra, and about three hundred 
guests were easily seated for an elabo- 
rate course supper. 

These Augustans know how to en- 
tertain. They are a prosperous people, 
and they spend willingly and widely in 
New York on all the paraphernalia that 
goes to enhance the modern table. The 
women buy their clothes in New York 
whenever possible, and important dress- 
making and tailor firms think it worth 
while to open up for part of the season 
at the two hotels that lure the Northern 
traveler. It is not the Northerner they 
cater to, but the Augustans. 

Their social life is lavish and strenu- 
ous. The St. Valentine Ball, held once 
a year, is their oldest and most exclu- 
sive social function. While it has on 
its list the first families, still it is not 
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such an institution as Charleston’s St. 
Cecilia, and there is constant talk of 
its being dissolved. It has an exclusive 
series during the season of dinner 
dances at its Country Club, which is one 
of the handsomest in the South. 

Far from discouraging tourists’ ho- 
tels, Augusta is anxious for them. 
When the winter emigrants from the 
ice-swept North come well recom- 
mended, they are received into the fash- 
ionable life of the place. These people 
are always dazed at the magnitude and 
charm of the social life. Less the mil- 
lionaire splendor, a season in Augusta 
is quite as time-absorbing as one in New 
York or Boston. 

A New York bride who went there 
for two weeks on her honeymoon last 
year attended five balls and dances, 
twelve luncheons, ten afternoon teas 
and as many suppers, with a dozen in- 
vitations for morning card parties. The 
bridegroom naively remarked, “I’ve 
never been on a honeymoon before, but 
this one doesn’t seem like the real 
thing.” 

It is almost certain that no town with 
equal population in the East compares 
socially with the brilliancy of private 
life in this town on the Savannah. 

The tea and sandwich afternoon “at 
homes” of the East are poverty-stricken 
affairs in the mind of an Augusta host- 
ess. 

“T wouldn’t treat a casual caller worse 
than that,” one of them remarked, after 
looking at the fare provided at a smart 
Northern afternoon affair, where the 
daughter of the house was being intro- 
duced to society. 

At an Augusta “tea” one receives the 
daintiest dishes the markets offer, with 
wines and punch, prepared so as to fol- 
low out some artistic color scheme. 
Massive silver, candelabra, mahogany, 
lace and embroidered damasks, and pro- 
fusion of Southern flowers, make these 
dining rooms a pungent memory with 
those who have had the good fortune 
to be asked behind the closed shutters. 

Augusta is so modern in its desires 
and endeavors that it makes two tour- 
ists’ hotels, which crown its hills, a part 
of its social life. One is in Georgia, one 
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in South Carolina, for the city is built 
on both sides of the Savannah River ; 
and in these are given smart dinners and 
dances by the residents. 

It is true they often refer to the 
guests of the hotels and to the Aiken 
cottagers as “the Yankee millionaires,” 
as though they belonged to another flag, 
and knew not the star-spangled banner. 
But if these people have anything to 
teach, Augusta wants to learn it. 

Commercially, she is rapidly going 
ahead in an extensive cotton and manu- 
facturing business, but her business 
streets do not give any idea of how 
progressive is her financial and personal 
element. There is still the dolce far 
niente to be expected in every Southern 
town except Atlanta and Richmond. 
The victorias still stop in front of drug 
stores and wait for the clerks to bring 
soda water out to the occupants on 
thirsty days; even occasionally one sees 
an ox team on the central street ; but the 
personal element, the people, have a 
zestful, sprightly contact with modern 
life, and leap forward to meet its -re- 
quirements and demands. The Augus- 
tan is modernizing himself and _ his 
home. Rapid transit in the business at- 
mosphere may come later. It is bound 
to come, for the soul of the people has 
reached out toward it. It now remains 
merely a question of money; and Au- 
gusta is frankly striving after money, 
and making it. 

The Easterner and Westerner do not 
see beneath the surface of the seeming 
commercial indolence. They are used 
to their own spick and span little towns, 
filled to the brim with bustle, noise, ac- 
tivity and the whoop-la of American 
get-ahead-of-your-neighbor atmosphere. 

It may be that this will never be quite 
duplicated in a sub-tropical climate. But 
the business is there, even if the men do 
walk slowly. 

The tourist, looking at commercial 
externals only, naturally marvels at the 
gowns of the women, the artistic and 
lavish homes, the unbridled entertaining 
and the constant touch its richer mem- 
bers keep with New York, nearly nine 
hundred miles away. Its people discuss 
the last play, the best opera and the 














newest dishes at Sherry’s as easily as 
they do home gossip. Naturally, this is 
not true of all the people, but it fairly 
represents the attitude of the leading set. 

The New York trip has been made 
easy by the “Yankee millionaires,” who 
have made Augusta part of an elaborate 
railway and hotel system. 

Of course there remains—and praise 
be that it is so—those of the old régime. 
They are not altogether carried away 
by this elated modern spirit. They do 


not entertain tourists or the passing cot- 
They are not quite sure but 


tager. 
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the new spirit may bring the Newport 
morals. They recoil from the constant 
phrase, “They do it in New York.” 

They remind the imitative younger 
generation that a well-born Southerner 
has nothing to learn in manners and 
morals, and that progress is not always 
improvement. 

They point to Charleston as the digni- 
fied ideal of all that is old and best. 

They sigh, and say, “Things are not 
as they used to be.” 

To which Punch would again reply, 
“They never were.” 














THE GATE 


WHO had wandered a weary mile, harkened a voice and knocked. 
Lo, Love answered, with song and smile, 
Though the wind of autumn mocked; 
All in the dawn I beheld Love’s face, set in a rose of flame— 
Oh, song is sweet in a lonely place 


And Love called me by name! 


“Stay while the rose and the song are one, linger with Love for a day!” 
“And what of the heart at set of sun 
When it fares on its lonely way?” 

“Nay, bide with Love in the flower of dawn, only the dawn with me!” 
“And what of the heart when it wanders on? 


And what of the night to be?” 


“Think not of night, but of Love’s fair face, thine for a golden morn!” 
Oh, song is sweet in a lonely place, 
But I turned to the rock and thorn. 
For had I lingered a fleeting while, what of the Road of Years? 
I, who had wandered a weary mile, 
Fared on to the Well of Tears. 
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Ntaenewee TIE beach was compara- 
men (| tively deserted. After 
the week-end, which 
had been’ unusually 
gay, the few scattered 
groups gathered under 
the hired umbrellas, 
with here and there the 
flash of an individual crimson or green 
parasol, scarcely served to populate the 
stretch of hot sand. 

Near his stand, the Harvard student 
who was serving as life-guard during 
the summer months stood, bronzed and 
athletic, talking to a young fellow whose 
scant bathing costume revealed the lines 
and muscles of an Antinous. 

“Tt is the day like this that strains my 
nerves,” the guard was saying. “When 
the surf is filled with people, even if 
some one goes under, there are a score 
of hands to give rescue, but that girl out 
there now, beyond the breakers, makes 
me uneasy.” 

“Swims like a fish,” responded the 
Antinous. “I’ve watched her for days.” 

“But she isn’t a fish, and if the re- 
alization came to her out there in the 
water, she’d be altogether like a wom- 
an.” 

“Since you are ill at ease about her, 
suppose I swim out, just to relieve your 
mind ?” 

The guard nodded. There was the 
suspicion of a smile about his lips, but 
he continued to watch the woman in 
question. 

The distance to which the venture- 
some swimmer had gone was greater 
than had been apparent from the beach, 
and before Merrington had made half 
of it, the eyes of all those upon the sand 
and of those in the surf were upon the 
woman and himself. Only the swim- 





mers themselves remained oblivious of 
the general interest. 

Merrington swam on with the free, 
easy strokes of one to whom deep water 
conveys no terrors. The very touch of 
the sea was tonic that July morning, and 
he stretched his sinuous limbs with the 
overbounding energy and delight of a 
perfect manhood. The thought of dan- 
ger, even to another, seemed an absurd 
thing to him, so sang the lusty blood in 
his veins. Yet he swam with unerring, 
cleaving strokes after the woman, who 
still went outward. 

It was not until he had almost over- 
taken her that it occurred to him that it 
might be necessary to formulate an ex- 
cuse for his following. The action had 
been so direct as to admit of no misun- 
derstanding. Consequently, as_ she 
turned, and found him near her, Mer- 
rington spoke. 

“Miss Selwyn, if you will pardon me, 
it is not without danger that you come 
so far out from shore. My name is 
Merrington—Geoffrey Merrington.” 

She flushed slightly under the clear 
tan of her skin; then she bowed her 
crimson ’kerchiefed head gravely. 

“Thank you for your trouble, but I 
have never been drowned yet.” 

“Nor have I,” he affirmed, laughing, 
keeping stroke with her. “Nor do I 
want to be to-day.” 

For answer, she turned her back upon 
him, and deliberately swam seaward. 
Merrington followed. 

“Miss Selwyn,” he said, presently, 
when her audacity sent queer ‘sensations 
about his heart, “may I remind you that 
this coast has many counter-currents? 
Believe me, you should not venture out 
further—not half so far.” 

If she heard, she made no sign of 
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doing so. Merrington, with an added 
determination, cast a glance to shore, 
where he could see small forms stand- 
ing together in a way that, even at that 
distance, spelled anxiety. He caught a 
glimpse of the guard, erect upon his ob- 
servation stand. Then he threw out his 
splendid limbs in strokes that sent him 
beyond the girl, and, turning, faced her. 

“Miss Selwyn, the entire beach is 
watching us. They will send a boat for 
us in a moment, and compel our re- 
turn.” 

At that she looked him squarely in 
the eyes, the fire in her own blazing into 
full wrath. 

“This is an unwarrantable liberty.” 

Merrington smiled. It had frequent- 
ly been said that his smile made him ir- 
resistible for any purpose he might have 
in mind. In all her anger, Jacqueline 
was conscious of the full-throated tones 
of his voice. 

“Tt has the highest warrant—that put 
upon it by Miss Selwyn herself.” 

Perhaps it was his words, or, more 
probably, the masterful man himself, 
that made her color vividly. Merring- 
ton held his clear, bold eyes upon her 
as she hesitated. 

“If I promise you to return now, will 
you leave me?” she asked, slowly. 

“No, Miss Selwyn.” 

“Look!” she commanded, imperious- 
ly, pointing to the shore. 

When Merrington turned his face a 
second later there was no sign of the 
girl. It seemed to him minutes before 
he caught sight of the familiar crimson 
head, freshly risen from the sea, some 
distance off. His own existence was 
apparently forgotten. 

At this point of the game something 
altogether unexpected came over the 
youth, favored of gods and man, and 
accustomed to getting what he would. 
The remembrance of the scorn in the 
dark eyes that had flashed into his stung 
him. The recollection of the defiance 
in the face and a something bewitching 
in the taunting curves of the full lips, 
sent a fire that was far from unpleasant 
through his blood. He stretched out 
the supple muscles of his arms, and 
gave chase. 
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“That was very neatly done, Miss 
Selwyn,” he said, when his vigorous ac- 
tion had brought them together again. 
“T think I may safely promise, however, 
that you will not outwit me again.” 

She raised her eyebrows ever so 
slightly. He was sure there was a twin- 
kle in the downcast eyes, but it was 
equally evident that the girl did not in- 
tend to encourage his presumption by 
any speech. As he watched her with 
a swiitly increasing interest, she turned 
over upon her back with a compla- 
cence that was a rebuke, floating un- 
concernedly past him. 

Merrington followed. That he was 
being remorselessly snubbed, for his 
pains was giving him a novel sensation 
of self-pity that did not seem to af- 
fect his genial humor very acutely. It 
served to keep him silent, however. 
When Jacqueline sat up suddenly, the 
first thing that she saw was Merring- 
ton’s gleaming eyes looking into her 
own. He had been so near to her, when 
she unexpectedly faced him, that she 
could not ignore his presence. Had he 
spoken, she might have used silence to 
positive purpose. As it was, she said, 
coldly : 

“You are strangely persistent.” 

“I am never conquered,” he boasted. 

For a brief moment she let her glance 
sweep over him as he lay in the trans- 
parent shadow of the waves. A sense 
of vexation at his superb virility, at his 
assured mastery of the situation, left 
her trembling. Merrington miscon- 
strued the reason. 

“You are becoming chilled. We are 
a long way from the shore. If you were 
to have a cramp now!” 

“You'd have the cheap distinction of 
being a hero of the beach,” she ejacu- 
lated, uncompromisingly rude. 

“The poor opinion of the beach 
would not affect me in the least,” he 
laughed, softly, “if you did not share 

“Mr. Merrington,” she flashed, “if 
you will swim back to the shore, I shall 


- follow you at an agreeable distance.” 


“You have given me the slip once,” 
he said, slowly. “I am acting ex of- 
ficio; | fear I must be the judge of the 
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agreeableness of the distance.” Abrupt- 
ly his banter fell from him. The dan- 
cing light in his large eyes darkened in- 
to intensity. “Won't you let me see you 
safely in, Miss Selwyn?” 

“Have your own way, then,” she 
said, with swift impatience, turning to- 
ward the land. Merrington kept but 
an arm’s-length between them. 

As they came out of the water, a lit- 
tle distance apart, a tall woman sepa- 
rated herself from a group standing to 
one side, and bore down upon Jacque- 
line. 

“What a fright you have given us!” 
she cried. “I came down to the beach 
to find you, and found instead everyone 
watching your rescue in mid-ocean. 
Who was your deliverer ?” 

“Be sensible, Peggie. I do not know 
who it was that drove me in by his of- 
ficious intrusion.” 

“Intrusion! Good gracious, Jacque- 
line, do you think you own the Atlan- 
cr: 

Mrs. Le Moyne turned to look at the 
man, who, having accomplished his pur- 
pose, was making his way to the stand 
of the guard once more. She gave a 
little cry of surprise, which arrested his 
attention. 

“Geoffrey! Where in the world did 
you come from?” 

“Peggie!” Merrington cried, glee- 
fully. ‘You don’t mean to say you're 
here ?” 

“T never make useless remarks, Geof- 
frey. How good you are looking! Of 
course I needn't introduce you now to 
Miss Selwyn. Jacqueline, this is Mr. 
Merrington, my only and best cousin.” 

Jacqueline bowed stiffly, without look- 
ing up. She was wringing the water 
from the skirt of her suit. 

“Of course,’ Mrs. Le Moyne laughed, 
“it’s absurd to introduce people that 
have been across seas together, but 
Jacqueline said she didn’t know you, 
Geof. When did you come down, and 
where are you? But it doesn’t matter. 
You must come to my cottage. I am 
just next door to Jacqueline—plenty of 
room for you.” 

Merrington looked at the girl, who 
apparently did not hear. In a moment 
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she turned, and joined the group which 
Mrs. Le Moyne had forsaken. 

“She will never forgive me for in- 
truding upon her out there,” Merring- 
ton said, indicating the sea by a side- 
wise motion of his head. “She was real- 
ly in danger, but wouldn’t acknowledge 
=" 

“And you want her to forgive you! 
I can see that with half an eye. What 
a boy you are still, for all your body 
and legs! Have you let her see that 
you care for her?” 

“Hold on, there,” he laughed, folding 
his arms as he stood dripping before 
her. “Don’t be in such a hurry.” 

She looked him over carefully. 

“Of course you made love to her 
more or less earnestly,” she said, frank- 
ly. “It may only have been with your 
eyes, but it is a tendency you can’t re- 
sist. The only trouble is, you never 
mean it.” 

“Tf I did, Peggie, she would have 
none of me, and I did not mean to, be- 
cause 

“Why ?” 

“T should rather do it to better pur- 
pose later on.” 

“Really!” laughed his cousin. ‘That 
is the first time I’ve ever known you 
willing to put any purpose in the in- 
dulgence.” 

The gravity of his manner made her 
serious also. 

“Peggie, old girl, this is the first time 
the indulgence has become a necessity.” 

Mrs. Le Moyne glanced over the 
wide beach, and above, at the almost 
deserted board walk. Her party had 
withdrawn under the shade of the 
promenade, and the bathers had all dis- 
appeared. She and Merrington were 
alone except for a few outstretched 
figures, their faces covered with news- 
papers. She turned to her companion. 

“Go and get on some clothes,” she 
said, a hint of amusement about her 
eyes. “It’s absurd to talk love to a 
man in such a state of nature as his 
bathing suit.” 
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Merrington had not been slow to 
avail himself of Mrs. Le Moyne’s invi- 











tation to transfer his things from the 
hotel to her cottage. Any hesitation 
he might have felt at abandoning the 
bachelor freedom of the public hostelry 
was quite overcome when she pointed 
out to him, from the windows of the 
room she offered, a view of the Selwyn 
cottage, just across a plot of trimly kept 
grass. 

For the first few days the move did 
not seem to profit him any in his desire 
to see more of Jacqueline. Once he had 
met her on her way to the beach, and 
she had given him a bare nod of recog- 
nition. Now and again he caught 
glimpses of her on the neighboring 
veranda, but she never let her glances 
stray in the direction of Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s cottage. Several times when 
he had passed her on the board walk at 
the promenade hour, she had not cared 
to notice him, and never with anything 
but a bow so formal as to make it evi- 
dent that she did not cut him entirely 
merely because of his cousin’s introduc- 
tion. Merrington knew, for the first 
time in his enviable life, the pangs of 
misprized love. 

His cousin was watching the course 
of his malady with interest. 

“What do you know about Jacque- 
line?” she asked him one morning, as 
they sat upon their veranda, and in re- 
sponse to his reiterated determination 
to conquer that young lady’s aversion 
and make her his wife. 

Merrington leaned forward, his boy- 
ish face radiant, the bronze of his skin 
dark against the white suit he wore. 
His cousin let her eyes rest on him with 
an admiration he was too modest to 
detect. 

“Nothing and everything,” he re- 
turned, after a time. “She is the most 
striking girl I’ve ever seen. She is 
plucky and daring and defiant. 

“Charming qualities for a wife! Is 
that all?” 

“T can’t put the rest in words,” he 
answered, coloring swarthily. 

Just then the latch of the Selwyns’ 
front gate clicked, and Jacqueline ap- 
peared on the shaded street. Peggie 
came to a speedy resolution. 


“Jacqueline!” she cried. “Wait a 
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minute until I get my hat. I want to 
join you.” 

As the girl stopped at the foot of the 
path, Merrington went briskly toward 
her. She met him with grave annoy- 
ance. 

“We have become near neighbors, 
Miss Selwyn.” There was not a trace 
of nervousness in the clear tones. 

“That is a seaside perquisite. As- 
bury, especially, makes the whole world 
kin.” 

He could not have said that she was 
rude, but every word was a rebuff and 
a disclaimer of intimacy. His instinct 
told him it was not rudeness of which 
she was accusing him. So much, at 
least, had his introduction to her 
wrought. The reflection made him 
smile genially, and she noted how daz- 
zling his even teeth were in his sun- 
tanned face. 

“Miss Selwyn, I wish you would for- 
give me,” 

“Really there is nothing to forgive. 
Do you think Mrs. Le Moyne has for- 
gotten me?” 

“T am sure she has not. Do you 
know that is the first friendly remark 
you have made me?” 

He saw her brows arch themselves 
slightly while her glance sought him an 
instant. 

“To be frank with you,” she said, “I 
do not know that I meant it to be par- 
ticularly friendly.” 

“It wasn’t, but you have been so par- 
ticularly unfriendly.” 

She flushed, turning long before she 
needed to greet Peggie, who came lei- 
surely down the walk with book and 
parasol, and tossed a cap to Merrington. 

“We are all going to listen to the 
music, isn’t that it?” she asked, “The 
orchestra is really worth hearing this 
year—too good, indeed, for the crowd 
that goes to the pavilions.” 

“T am going in the water,” Jacqueline 
said, laying an accent of defense on the 
pronoun. They walked on together, 
Peggie in the middle. 

“Let us all go,’ Merrington urged. 
“Tt is a gorgeous day. The sea is ab- 
solutely singing to us.” 

When they reached the board walk, 
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the sea stretched out before them re- 
splendent in the sun. There were a few 
bathers at the upper lines, but lower 
down, the beach could be seen already 
dotted by the patrons of the more cen- 
tral baths. In the glare of the hot sun 
the walk was empty, but in the grate- 
ful coolness ofthe pavilions many had 
gathered to hear the music. Peggie 
espied an acquaintance on the platform 
above them, and ran thither. Jacque- 
line was plainly provoked. 

“If Peggy deserts us,” Merrington 
said, sententiously, “why should we not 
desert Peggie?” 

Jacqueline frowned. 

“Need I detain you?” she asked. “TI 
was coming here alone when your 
cousin stopped me. That is, I mean, I 
was going in the water. I had no in- 
tention of stopping in this sunless damp- 
ness.” 

“T hate it, too. Why should we 
stop?” 

The girl looked at him intently, her 
heart quickening with an emotion that 
she could not have defined, so complex 
was it, indeed, of many emotions. 
Mingled with her anger and annoyance 
was an almost imperceptible tremor of 
fear which made her catch her breath. 

Merrington waited patiently for her 
answer. There was nothing in the bold 
squareness of his youthful attitude to 
betoken the uncertainty of mind in 
which she was holding him. On the 
contrary, he smiled with well-assumed 
assurance, his eyes frankly admiring 
in their gaze. Jacqueline spoke, sup- 
pressing partially her irritation: 

“How dull you must be finding the 
time! Do you know no one down 
here?” 

“T have forgotten time and people.” 
The meaning in his look and voice sent 
the blood to the girl’s face. She glanced 
about her uneasily, but Peggie’s back, 
and the animation with which she was 
talking to her friends, gave no encour- 
agement. She turned, impulsively. 

“Come,” she said, imperiously 
enough. “We will go in the water for 
a little while.” 

To Merrington’s surprise, when he 
appeared on the beach in his swimming 





suit, Jacqueline was already in the surf. 
This tacit avoidance of him banished 
the smile from his lips for a moment 
as her more positive combativeness had 
not been able to do. 

That he was really in love at last, 
Merrington knew beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. He knew it, because in all 
the twenty-six years of his petted life 
he had never experienced anything like 
this peaceful elation underlying all the 
tremor of his senses. Jacqueline dis- 
dained him; he recognized that fact, but 
it caused him no more genuine annoy- 
ance than the breaking upon him, when 
he entered the surf that was now roll- 
ing in before him, of the waves which 
his manhood delighted to buffet and 
overcome. For much favoring had 
never spoiled the sweetness of his char- 
acter, and he met resistance with a 
healthy determination. 

He strolled into the surf, and a great 
billow lifted Jacqueline into his arms. 
He held her firmly as another followed 
close upon. 

“T hate the surf,” she gasped, blinded 
and helpless. “It does exactly with you 
what you do not want.” 

“Do you think so? Now rise to this 
one.” 

He lifted her over a magnificent 
roller, turning to watch it break, and 
sweep inward the less daring bathers 
near shore. 

“Why did you not wait for me?” he 
asked. 

“T never for a moment thought it 
necessary.” 

He looked delighted. 

“Is it very hard for you to accept 
the inevitable, Miss Selwyn?” 

“In what way, Mr. Merrington ?” 

“In the way of my devotion?” 

She hesitated, not daring to take him 
seriously. He still held her hands, and 
the depth of the water at its smoothest 
was up to her neck as they stood. 

“We must look like a pair of jump- 
ing-jacks from the shore,” she said, 
with a swift remembrance of his de- 
served punishment at her hands, and of 
their present position. His strong 
muscles never seemed to tire of lifting 
her to each succeeding billow. She 
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hardly knew how her reticence had 
slipped from ‘her, but now, at the risk 
of being bowled over by a wave, she 
released her hands from his. He turned 
back with her. 

“Do not let me take you in,” she said, 
politely formal. “You have had no 
swim at all.” 

“There is always the ocean,” he re- 
plied. 


Il. 


It was easier for Jacqueline to as- 
sure herself that she would discourage 
Merrington’s obvious attentions than it 
was in fact possible for her to do so. 
With every meeting she was finding it 
harder to hold her own against him. 

It was his imperturbable good nature 
that defeated her. If she could have 
provoked him to anger or even to 
moodiness, she would have found it 
sasier to forgive his original offense. 
Moreover, underlying all of the deter- 
mined deference of his bearing to her, 
there was that which brought an unde- 
fined thrill of fear, that touch of primi- 
tive mastery in his wooing with which 
a man of strong virility may yet trans- 
fuse his personality through the pallid 
conventions of the centuries. It was 
but a small consolation that she could 
still deny him the invitation to call upon 
her at her father’s house, without which 
even so frequent.an intercourse as theirs 
had become remained but a street ac- 
quaintance. 

Things had reached this pass when, 
one Saturday afternoon, Jacqueline 
found herself threading her way among 
the crowds that packed the station 
awaiting the incoming trains from New 
York, bringing their loads of week-end 
guests. As she wedged her way to the 
front, a little bewildered by the jam, she 
espied Merrington’s broad shoulders at 
the outermost edge of the crowd. At 
the same instant he saw her, and in a 
moment was beside her. 

“This is worse than the breakers,” he 
said, with a nod of his capped head at 
the surging crowd, “and almost as dan- 
gerous, and, of course, you are to be 
found at the outer verge.” 
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“Do you think they all have friends 
coming? What an elastic place it is!” 

“Mere idle curiosity brings many of 
them, a summer idleness to see new 
faces. It brought me.” 

“T came to meet a cousin,” she said, a 
little sharply. 

“Then I shall be handy with bag and 
baggage. Even in these days, I be- 
lieve, ladies carry things when they 
travel.” 

Jacqueline looked at his gray eyes 
with an expression that baffled him, At 
length she spoke. 

“My cousin happens to bea man. He 
doubtless will carry the regulation 
dress-suit case, which he is quite able to 
manage himself.” 

Merrington let her irony pass unno- 
ticed. 

“How little you have allowed me to 
learn about you,” he said, holding her 
sunshade so as to break the glare in her 
eyes, “and we have known each other 
—how long?” 

“Over two weeks,” she replied, in- 
stantly, and then shut her lips tight, 
coloring crimson. 

“And it seems to me for always. Do 
you think time has anything to do with 
feelings of intimacy ?” 

“Oh, yes. There is the summer-time 
intimacy which the cool weather and 
return to town put an end to.” She 
leaned past him with regained compo- 
sure, looking down the cinder-strewn 
tracks, over the shining rails of which 
heat devils shimmered upward. 

“You are thinking of the summer girl 
and her beaux,” he said, softly. “I 
wasn't.” 

“Neither was I.” 

“Tell me about your cousin,” he 
asked, demurely. ‘“Isn’t it strange that 
you and Peggie should both have cous- 
ins?” 

“My cousin is a very nice man. He 
is not a bit like you.” Then her au- 
dacity wavered. “He is very blond. 
Is the train late?” 

“T hope so.” 

“T hope not.” 

It was not, and in a minute more it 
rolled in, distractingly long and over- 
flowing with eager passengers. 
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“How shall I ever find him?” Jacque- 
line cried, in dismay. “He may be 
already out of a dozen cars and lost in 
the mob, and he doesn’t know the way.” 

“What is he like?” Merrington asked. 

“Oh, he is tall, like you, and square- 
shouldered and very good-looking, only 
his hair isn’t like yours.” 

“Then I’m to look for some one like 
me with blond hair, is that it?” 

“Of course not,” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. “He isn’t at all like you, 
but you offered to help, and you are 
tall.” 

Merrington, curiously happy, he 
could not just know why, looked around 
over the sea of people. 

“There is some one I know with yel- 
low hair,” he said, presently. 

“T wouldn’t acknowledge it if I did,” 
Jacqueline replied, with stiff propriety, 
but for once Merrington was unmind- 
ful of her words, and was waving his 
hand with facile grace above his head. 

“There’s Dick, now!” the girl cried, 
as a tall, blond young fellow bore down 
upon them; then she stood still in 
amazement as the two men seized hands. 
“You two know each other!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tknow each other! I should say we 
did. Didn’t we ‘do’ Europe together 
for a year, and then dine with each 
other the night we got home? How’s 
that for a test, Jack?” 

“Splendid,” Jacqueline responded, but 
she was not feeling very comfortable. 

When they reached the waiting trap, 
and Merrington had helped Jacqueline 
up, Brinton turned to his friend. 

“Where are you staying?” 

“My cousin, Peggie Le Moyne, is 
down here. I am with her.” 

In spite of her reluctance, Jacqueline 
spoke. 

“Mrs. Le Moyne’s cottage is next 
door to ours, Dick.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Brinton. “T say, 
Jack, have him over to dinner to-night.” 

Jacqueline turned to Merrington. 
“Will you come?” she asked, a lovely 
smile adding to the beauty of her 
blushes. 

Merrington hesitated. He felt that 
the invitation had been forced. 


“Peggie will spare you,” Jacqueline 
urged, “and old friends do not turn up 
every day.” 

“Thank you,” said Merrington. “I 
will come.” 


iN: 

“You are a very lucky young man,” 
said Peggie Le Moyne to her cousin, 
when he had told her of the invitation. 
“Of course Jacqueline was cornered, 
and gave it perforce, but there is a po- 
tency in hospitality that works both 
ways. Besides, when a man has seen 
a woman in her home she can never be 
altogether formal to him again.” 

“T feel as though I were sneaking in 
through the back door, all the same,” 
Merrington replied, more moodily than 
was his wont. 

Notwithstanding his misgivings, Jac- 
queline met her guest with a gracious- 
ness that made her adorable in his sight. 
Driven from her vantage ground 
though she was by her cousin’s out- 
spoken invitation to Merrington, there 
was no_hint of anything but cordiality 
in her welcome. 

It was her more strictly feminine side 
that she exhibited that evening. There 
was nothing about her save the delicate 
tan of her skin to remind Merrington 
that the girl of the surf and sun-flooded 
beach was one with the dainty and 
charming woman in the trailing muslin, 
with the soft masses of her hair dark 
above the small head. 

“Why did you never mention to me 
your friendship with my cousin?” she 
asked him after dinner, finding herself 
for the moment alone with him in the 
dimly lit parlor. He answered with na- 
tive frankness : 

“You never encouraged me to talk 
about myself, and, to tell you the truth, 
I never thought of anyone when with 
you-——except yourself.” 

“Dick has been telling me of your 
long friendship.” 

“It has never brought me anything 
that I would less wish to part with than 
this pleasure to-night.” 

“IT do not know,” she said, musingly, 








yet with a precision nearer akin to her 
former treatment of him than she had 
shown that evening, “that pleasures are 
what we should value most in our 
friendships. You remember what 
Burns says about them?” 

“Ts that a hint or a threat?” he asked, 
smiling. 

She colored slowly and threw him a 
question that changed the subject. 

“Will you go with Dick and me to 
see the mob to-night? He does not 
know the delights of this place. In- 
deed, I think he came down resigned 
to boredom, until he met you.’ She 
appealed to Brinton for confirmation of 
her remark as he sauntered in. 

“Don’t make me fib after a full din- 
ner, Jack,” he protested. “Besides, it 
isn’t anything like what I expected.” 

“There,” she laughed, rising; “but 
now we are going to take you out and 
realize your expectations, Mr. Merring- 
ton and I.” 

As they walked along under the puls- 
ing stars, the void of the sea broken 
before them in crested waves that 
gleamed ghostly, a strange disinclina- 
tion for speech beset Merrington. The 
fact that he could, without any sense of 
restraint, rather with a feeling of inti- 
macy that sent delirious thrills along his 
veins, be with Jacqueline as one sharing 
her mood and interest so surely that he 
turned to silence in preference to words, 
placed, as it were, a bewitching per- 
spective to his love. The mood changed, 
indeed, by the time they reached the 
crowded portion of the board walk, for 
it was not Merrington’s nature to keep 
silence long in the midst of jollifica- 
tion, and the Saturday night spirit was 
abroad. Moreover, he suddenly found 
himself alone with Jacqueline. 

“T never had a brother,” she re- 
marked, coming to a standstill by the 
railing of the walk, “but if they hold 
themselves any freer to do cavalier 
things than cousins, I am glad I hadn't.” 
She showed annoyance in the glance 
she sent at the laughing party her 
cousin had joined. “Maybe he will 


leave them soon,” she added. 
“[T hope not. I am 
taste of cousins 


sure he won't. 
and brothers is 
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always poor, but it is to be depended 
on.” 

“You are right,” she said, severely. 
“He does not deserve to have us wait 
for him.” 

Under the lower pavilion, the band 
was playing a Hungarian rhapsody, 
and the crowd had packed itself close 
to listen. Merrington followed Jacque- 
line slowly through the current moving 
in the middle. She stopped so abruptly 
that he pressed upon her, and steadied 
himself by a touch upon her arm. 

“Why should we go on?” she asked, 
facing him. “Dick is joined to his idols, 
let him alone. Shall we walk back 
where we may be quiet? Or do you 
care for the crowd?” 

He did not heed her last question, so 
rapturous was the music of her other. 
He led her through the slowly moving 
impact of people, impatient until he 
might get her beyond and to himself. 
Neither said very much until they were 
where the crowd ceased to make itself 
felt, and the night reclaimed its dark- 
ness from the glare of the many elec- 
tric lights of the gala part of the town. 

He was madly palpitant under ,the 
almost somber calm which he preserved 
outwardly. His passion, like a fever 
long incubating, leaped suddenly into 
full force by no conscious volition of 
his own. That evening, with Jacque- 
line in her home, the spell of the woman 
with the halo of domesticity around 
her had swept his love into an ardent 
desire—the desire of the man to have 
the woman he loves in a home of his 
own. And now he was with her alone 
under the throbbing stars, and some- 
thing other than her former intoler- 
ance of him was keeping Jacqueline 
wordless. He knew that it was some- 
thing very different, knew it by the in- 
stinct of the lover, and his heart 
bounded at her silence. When he spoke, 
Jacqueline shivered at the ground-roll 
of emotion which his words seemed to 
break into a momentary surge. 

“T am very glad that Brinton came to- 
day.” 

She nodded, acquiescent. She had 
meant to speak, but the words stuck. 

“When the avalanche is ready,” he 
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murmured, “or the sea is at the flood, 
a touch of nature’s breath—and_ the 
thing is done.” 

“How prosaically you drop your fig- 
ures,” she said, with a nervous laugh. 
“What are you trying to say?” 

“Jacqueline !” 

She started away from him, her face, 
very white, turned to his. 

“Do I frighten you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, her eyes held 
by his penetrating gaze. 

Merrington smiled. 

“And yet,” he said, so low that the 
words seemed to her almost as breath- 
ing in her ears, “I would give every 
drop of blood, every fiber in my body, 
to make you happy, for I love you with 
every drop of my blood.” 

“Mr. Merrington——” she began, but 
he cut her short. 

“Listen to me,” he said, guiding her 
into the little balcony that projected 
from the walk just where they were, 
and overhung the beach. ‘No man, 
since man and woman were made for 
each other, has wanted a woman more 
than I want you. Every bit of my- 
selfs body and soul, soul and body, I 
offer you, Jacqueline, in return for your 
love.” 

“T have no love for you,” she 
breathed, slowly. 

“You must have. Such love as I 
have for you compels love in return.” 

She looked away, struggling with 
herself. At last her words came, 
strained and muffled. 

“T have always disliked you. You 
know it.” 

“T would rather have your love at 
once, of course,” he said, with a pa- 
tience that sat well upon his power, 
“but I am not afraid of your dislike.” 
He held out his hands impulsively. 
“Jacqueline, you must be my wife. You 
are going to be my wife.” 

She was silent, accepting, with a dull- 
ness of compliance, the overmastering 
sense of his determination, her will for 
the moment existing as something be- 
numbed within her. The dashing of 
the sea beneath them broke through its 
own monotony, and, with her con- 
sciousness of it, a remembrance of 


Merrington’s early words rushed to her 
mind. She drew herself up with a snap- 
ping of the spell that had held her. 

“You told me once that you had never 
been conquered, but the days are past 
when a man carries a wife by storm. 
Shall we go on, Mr. Merrington ?” 

“Jacqueline, do you. love me?” 

She had started forward, but at the 
tense question, fell back against the 
railing of the balcony. There was that 
in the calm of Merrington’s manner that 
left her breathless. 

“T believe you do love me in your 
heart of hearts,” he said, the passion of 
his tones thrilling through the words, 
though he stood rigidly erect before 
her. “You may not know it, but you 
do, and I am going to make you know 
it, because I cannot live without your 
love, which, being mine, you shall not 
keep from me.” 

“Oh!” she cried, facing him at her 
full height, “how I hate you for that! 
Love you! From the first moment you 
spoke to me I have disliked you. You 
are a cave-dweller! A savage! Such 
men as you don’t want wives. They 
want mates.” = - 


V. 


The next day Jacqueline was not on 
the beach, but as the day was Sunday, 
and as he knew her aversion to holi- 
day crowds, Merrington did not take 
this as any indication that she especial- 
ly desired to avoid him. In the after- 
noon Peggie, who always did what she 
was wanted to do without asking, pro- 
posed to her cousin that they stop with 
their roadcart and take up Jacqueline 
and Brinton. But Jacqueline had a, 
headache, so Brinton said, as he 
mounted to the seat beside Peggie, leav- 
ing Merrington in solitary state be- 
hind the grays all the way to Seabright 
and back. When he dropped in cas- 
ually that evening to see his friend, Mr. 
Selwyn met him with the intelligence 
that Jacqueline and her cousin had gone 
out for an informal tea with friends. 
Things began to look serious. Peggie, 
whose ears and eyes had been open, 
hailed Merrington as he sauntered 
slowly up her front walk. 
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“No one at home but papa, eh, Geof? 
I felt that headache of Jacqueline’s was 
a bluff. What gave it to her?’ 

“Don’t ask questions,” he returned, 
a little disconsolately. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she sighed, as he seated 
himself on the low railing before her, 
“why did you do it in this heat? Men 
are so impatient.” 

“Tt wasn’t anything I asked her. It 
was the statement of a fact that of- 
fended.” 

“Of course you told her you loved 
her, but that implied a question, didn’t 
it ?”” 

Merrington lit his pipe with delibera- 
tion. In the light of the match Peggie 
saw his eyes, bright and humorous, 
fixed on her face. 

“T told her she loved me,” he said, be- 
tween puffs. “What does that imply ?” 

“You didn’t!’ was Peggie’s unsatis- 
factory answer. Then she was silent 
for quite five minutes. She entirely ap- 
proved, however, of his purpose, ex- 
pressed a little later, to go up to the city 
for a few days. 

“And take my advice,” she said, ris- 
ing to leave him, “and forget that you 
ever laid eyes on Miss Selwyn. You’ve 
done the one unpardonable thing in a 
woman’s sight.” 


After his luncheon the next day, 
Merrington was aimlessly standing on 
the corner of Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth Street when the clang of bells 
and the shriek of a fire-engine whistle 
dashed the purposeless hour with an 
instant’s interest. By some _ occult 
power, the drivers of several coupés and 
hansoms, impelled by the same thought 
of safety and curiosity, turned their 
vehicles into the short side street be- 
tween Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
pausing there to see the engine tear by. 
By a further process of this psychic 
power, one and all suddenly became 
aware that the street they blocked was 
the street for which the rapidly driven 
horses were heading. Merrington, with 
a quick thrill of excitement, straight- 
ened his height, watching the now thor- 
oughly frenzied impasse. At that mo- 
ment a swiftly driven hansom turned 
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for refuge into the congested street, the 
clatter and frantic signals of the engine 
just behind. Then his heart leaped, 
and fell down, for the girl in the han- 
som, heedless of her danger, was Jac- 
queline. 

‘ How he forced his way through the 
crowd that had gathered before him, 
sprang before the rearing and terrified 
horses of the engine checked in full 
flight, tore open the doors of the han- 
som and lifted out the girl, Merrington 
could not have said. As he did so, 
however, the engine tore on, carrying 
with it a wheel of the hansom. Jac- 
queline, white and shaken, stood in his 
arms. 

“You!” she gasped. 

“T might say the same,” he answered, 
the blood coming back under his bronze, 
but he seemed to speak with a very dry 
humor, indeed, for his eyes were fixed 
upon her, dark almost beyond her rec- 
ognition. Her own drooped, as she 
shuddered slightly. “Don’t faint,” he 
begged, in quick alarm. She shook her 
head. 

“I thought you were down there,” 
she murmured. 

“I came away that you might have 
the sea to yourself. That is, 1 thought 
I came. It must be that I was sent.” 

“T came away for the same reason,” 
she confessed. She was quite aware 
that the colors of her resentment against 
him were flying very low, but two 
things, at least, kept her humble. She 
had been badly frightened, and her hat 
was awry. Somewhere about-her there 
was a third reason that, as she became 
conscious of it, made her abruptly stand 
away from him and at once cloak her 
humility. 

“T need not trouble you any more. 
You have been very good.” 

His lips tightened grimly. He was 
not yet altogether over his alarm. 

“You needn’t have troubled me at all 
—if you care to call it trouble—for 
you need not have come to town at all. 
Your hansom is wrecked, however. 





Shall I call another ?” 

“Let us walk,” she returned, with a 
meekness that made his heart throb 
wildly. 
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Merrington dismissed the cabman, 
giving him such a tip and such a be- 
rating for his carelessness that the man 
was left pondering whether he was con- 
sidered a hero or a fool. Jacqueline 
was looking on with a new light in her 
regard. How big and strong he was, 
she thought. No wonder he was so 
masterful. Her cheeks were flushed 
when he turned to join her. 

“Where is it?’ he asked, taking his 
place beside her. 

“Anywhere. I was just killing time.” 

“And do you mean to say that 
thought of meeting me actually drove 
you from one place to another?” The 
reproach in his voice fed her humility 
hugely, but she even tilted her head 
back on the firmness of her neck, and 
became perverse. 

“T was really enjoying my day in 
town. I like to see New York in mid- 
summer. It is like meeting a woman 
you have known only superficially, sud- 
denly in negligée. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“T had never thought of it in that 
way. Maybe my lack of experience 
puts a damper on my imagination.” 

She stopped with admirably feigned 
compunction. 

“T am afraid I am keeping you from 
an engagement.” 

“You are.” 

She drew her brows together, puz- 
zled, more hurt than provoked at his 
candor. ‘Then please go,” she pleaded. 
“Was it very important?” 

“Essentially so; to me, at least.” 

She shrank somewhat from the look 
in his eyes, but held out her hand with 
an accession of friendliness. The broad 
avenue was nearly deserted at the mo- 
ment. 

“IT have been thoughtless, but you 
said—that is, I thought you, too, were 
just putting in your time to-day.” She 
smiled at him a little shyly. 

“The engagement I had in mind can’t 
possibly come to pass without you.” 
He was holding her hand, and looking 
from it to her face, as though uncertain 
of this new graciousness in her. 

She laughed, attempting to withdraw 
her hand. 


“Mr. Merrington, while no one in 
sight would suspect the absurdity of 
our conversation, suppose we walk on.” 

“Now, if I were that poor cave- 
dweller you likened me to,” he said, not 
at all balking at the allusion, ‘“I’d take 
you to the Little Church Around the 
Corner.” 

“Take me, anyway, will you not?” 
she surprised him by saying. “I am 
fond of that little church.” 


They were alone. Into the cool 
gloom the light of the outer day fell 
through windows of exquisite dyes. 
Jacqueline sighed with a sense of relief 
that was greater than she had antici- 
pated. She made up her mind that 
when she left the church she would go 
straight to the boat. In the meantime, 
she felt sure that Merrington, if some- 
what restless, would, at least, not pur- 
sue his determined wooing. 

It nonplused her to realize in what 
a different spirit she was accepting that 
wooing. It did not seem to be within 
the range of her emotions to summon 
up against him even a pale reflection of 
the fierce anger with which she had met 
his first declaration, only two evenings 
before. It was hard to believe that it 
had been only two evenings ago. In 
some indefinable way, she knew him so 
much better to-day. During the long 
hours of the previous day, when she 
had avoided him with persistent pur- 
pose, her anger had not abated, nor 
yet this morning, when she turned her 
back on the sea, and put the breach of 
other surroundings between him and 
herself. Now she knew, with a warm 
wave of color; that there had been no 
breach all this time in her thought of 
him, even when she had most sought to 
have him think she was unmindiul. 

Under the force of this consideration, 
she slipped into a pew and sat down, 
watching Merrington, as he stood with 
his back to her, a shaft of topaz light 
outlining the firm, square cut of his 
profile and the lithe blocking of his 
figure. Something in his attitude of 
vigorous yet refined enjoyment of the 
painted window showed him to Jacque- 
line in a new phase of his character. 
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He turned abruptly to appeal to her, 
and his hand rested on hers as it lay 
on the top of the pew. She had with- 
drawn her glove, and the cool, dry 
touch of his flesh affected her strangely. 
She rose quickly, but her hand still lay 
beneath his. 

The words he had been going to say 
died upon his lips. What he saw in the 
girl's face made him forget the art of 
the world in the magnetic thrill of their 
young nature, 

“It is another omen,” he murmured, 
his strong fingers closing about the 
slimness of her hand. ‘Even uncon- 
sciously we find each other.” 

For a moment she did not resist his 
pressure. Then she drew her hand 
away. He noticed that she was paler 
than her wont. 

“T am not a bit superstitious,” she 
said, softly but clearly. “I could never 
detect an omen, good or bad.” 

“T have the faculty. It will serve for 
both.” 

“You are not religious.” She spoke 
with a hint of reproach in the statement 
that was really to him a caress. He 
let her pass by him out into the aisle, 
and walked with her toward the chan- 
cel, taking up her words. 

“T am reverent, and I love.” 

She shook her head, but made no 
other answer. Her heart was beating 
until she dared not speak, and she 
walked on because she dared not stop. 
In the extreme corner of the chapel-like 
annex she came to a standstill, facing 
him with a timidity that appealed unno- 
ticed. 

Merrington himself had followed, his 
senses tingling and his vision a blur. 
When they stopped, his heart flamed 
into words. 

“Do you not see that it must be, be- 
cause it is?” Resting both hands on 
the backs of the pews between which 
she stood, he held her prisoner. 

She implored him silently. 

“You think I am not in earnest, that 
I am impetuous, that I do not know 
you, do not know my own mind, per- 
haps. I did not need to know you as 
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the social man knows women. At the 
first moment I spoke to you I knew 
what it had been that, ever since I first 
saw you, had filled me with a newness, 
a joy, a something that has no name 
because it underlies and embraces all 
things—love, love, the love of a soul for 
a soul, of a heart for a heart, of a man 
for the woman of all women for him. 
Jacqueline !” 

He bent to see her averted face, but 
she held up her hand, entreating. He 
seized it in his own. 

“That avalanche I spoke of the other 
night is started again. You did not 
stop it. You cannot stop it. If you do 
not hear me now, the moment will come 
at another time. It is the fulfillment of 
my being, to love you as you never 
dreamed of love, as no one else will 
ever love you, and to tell you so, over 
and over again, until it is music in 
your ears.” 

He was close to her. In the gather- 
ing twilight of the church her face 
seemed very white, and she was watch- 
ing his lips with a species of enchant- 
ment. She did not see the ardor in 
his eyes that made them glow as with 
fire, but as he ceased speaking, her 
lashes quivered and fell. 

“T shall never give you up,” he whis- 
pered, his lips near her ear. “The bud 
comes no surer to the tree, the rose 
comes no surer from the bud, than my 
love will awaken love in you. Is it 
not so?” 

The swift color darkened her face 
to the heavy shadow about her brow, 
and she pressed her hand against his 
breast resistingly. But at the touch he 
took her in his arms. 

“Jacqueline,” he cried, “tell me that 
you love me.” 

She lay very still, suddenly finding 
it good to be thus vanquished. 

“Jacqueline,” he repeated, and bent 
his head to catch her words. 

“You are a tyrant, but I am afraid 
I do.” 

And then, his lips on 
world stood still. 


hers, their 














ALIEN Katherine Corn- 
4 ing married Dick Cath- 
erwood people  pre- 
dicted they would not 
live together five years, 
and they didn’t. The 
five years were up and 
so was the marriage. 

Dick was the most charming fellow 
in the world, when you were not mar- 
ried to him. As a companion for life 
he was intolerable. He was far hand- 
somer than a Greek god, but when you 
find your Greek god full of mundane 
ungodliness you cannot help regretting 
that so much charm should be wasted 
on merely outward appearance. 

Yet, in spite of her thorough under- 
standing of his character, Katherine 
could not help going back sentimentally 
to the time she first met and loved the 
man from whom she was now sepa- 
rated. He had attracted her with a 
magnetism no other man had ever in- 
spired. She fe/t him looking at the 
back of her head before she had ever 
seen his face. It was at the opera, and 
later, when Mrs. Wesley introduced 
him, she knew instinctively she had met 
her fate. 

His wooing was prompt and pictur- 
esque. But possession with him was 
ennul, and in the most childish fashion 
he ceased to prize the thing he obtained, 
and treated it with as much indifference 
as he had sought it with zeal. 

Katherine, finding marriage an ir- 
remediable failure, had at length re- 
sorted to that haven for the incompati- 
bles—the divorce court. 

From a crude Western town, where 
they had cyclones for breakfast, she had 
only recently emerged, chastened in 




















spirit and with a very formal red-sealed 
document in her keeping. 

[It was what she had waited so pa- 
tiently for, yet now that it was in her 
possession she felt like going into 
mourning. It seemed indecent to act 
as though nothing had happened. She 
kept Dick’s old letters and cried over 
them, and wore a picture of him—taken 
during their happy engagement—in a 
heart-shaped locket inside her bodice. 

Quite unusual with young and hand- 
some divorcées, there was no other man 
in the case. She had mot divorced Dick 
to marry some one else, but because of 
their incompatibility, which absolutely 
prevented their living together in har- 
mony. 

But no sooner was she settled in her 
old home than she began receiving pro- 
posals. Her old beaux came flocking 
around her, in more or less damaged 
condition, and there seemed a general 
belief that she had divorced Dick only 
to try it again with a new candidate for 
Dick’s shoes. 

Her women friends werfe as_ bad. 

They would not permit her to pass into 
retirement, but insisted upon her ac- 
cepting invitations. “Now you are 
free,” they told her, “you must make up 
for that miserable period of your mar- 
ried life by being as gay as possible.” 

They turned a deaf ear to remon- 
strances. 

Katherine could not deny that a won- 
derful peace was settling over her soul, 
freed from the wearing grind of Dick’s 
perpetual bickerings, and she tried to 
blot out the memory of his faults and 
to think of him kindly as one does of the 
dead. But she lived in the dread of 
meeting him, for she knew he still was 
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in town, where he had _ remained 
throughout, gallantly permitting her to 
secure the decree without a contest. 
Poor Dick, how like him! For, what- 
ever his faults, he was always a gentle- 
man. She trembled at the thought of 
meeting him, for, unmarried to him, it 
was easier to think of his fascinations 
than of his shortcomings. It had never 
become possible for her to treat the 
matter as some of her similarly placed 
women friends and to joke flippantly 
about “my former.” 

Among the beaux of the past who 
had promptly presented themselves, on 
her return from the West, was Willis 
Shaw. She had come nearer accept- 
ing him than any of the others in the 
old days; and had it not been for Dick 
and his compelling magnetism, Shaw 
would have won out. He had shown 
himself a man of worth, and had made 
a name for himself, remaining, as some 
of the others had not done in spite of 
protestations of hearts broken past 
mending, a bachelor. He was among 
the first to send up his card; and Kath- 
erine, in her black frock, went down 
with a sober face to receive him. She 
expected sympathy, and received—a 
proposal. 

Shaw could not but see the shock in 
her face. 

“Forgive me,” he begged, becoming 
at once as grave as she; “I have been 
too precipitate and have hurt you. I do 
not take back the words—I cannot do 
that; but keep them in your mind and 
think them over, and, when you feel 
ready, give me an answer. Although 
women parted from their husbands have 
come to be an everyday occurrence, [ 
cannot help regarding them with pity. 
They seem so defenseless, so unpro- 
tected, and the world is so unsparing in 
its treatment of unprotected, defenseless 
things. It pains me to think of you who 
ought to be so tenderly cherished and 
shielded occupying in any way an equiv- 
ocal position. But you must not think 
that pity is my reason for putting the 
question to you again. It is the same 
reason which prompted me five years 
ago, and which has never altered nor 
lessened in the years. I wish you could 


give me a different answer, for I feel 
that I could make you happy. You de- 
serve happiness, and your failure to 
secure it makes me the more anxious to 
mete it out to you in fullest measure.” 

He left her a shade graver than he 
found her, but she only came to appre- 
ciate his considerateness when other 
men pranced in, assumed easy positions, 
talked jauntily about their blighted state 
and made more or less rakish proposals. 
One had even genially suggested that 
if she were disappointed in him she 
could easily have recourse to the di- 
vorce court again. “It’s always a handy 
fire escape,” he added, pleasantly. 

She took Dick’s picture into her con- 
fidence. Of course she had no love 
for Willis Shaw; she should never in- 
dulge in that confiding, girlish thing 
again; but she respected him, and felt 
that with him she would at least be 
safe. Her position certainly was equiv- 
ocal. There were always people who 
had been abroad or something, and had 
not heard of her decree, and who were 
forever rushing up in public places and 
asking how her good husband was, and 
if he were as devoted as ever. It would 
be embarrassing, of course, to have to 
explain that another husband was now 
displaying that devotion, but not nearly 
so embarrassing as to confess to no hus- 
band at all—even in these days of rapid 
conjugal changes. 

Katherine was going through the tor- 
tures of the sensitive divorced. One 
day, returning from her lonely drive, a 
note was handed her, and she recog- 
nized Mrs. “Billy” Wesley’s character- 
istic hand. 

“Mrs. William Wesley requests the 
pleasure of your company at dinner on 
Monday, November 16th, at half after 
seven’; then down in the left-hand cor- 
ner the words: ‘Vaccination at ten.” 

It was sure to be something out of 
the ordinary—all of Mrs. Billy's affairs 
were—and at first she had no idea of 
accepting. Then Mrs. Wesley called 
her up on the telephone and insisted 
upon her coming, drawing her atten- 
tion to the fact that several cases of 
varioloid in the upper part of town had 
made her hit upon the idea of the vacci- 
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nation, and that it would not only be a 
pleasure but a precaution to accept. She 
also impressed upon Katherine the ne- 
cessity of a sleeveless bodice for the oc- 
casion. 

It was not until she had _ finally 
yielded that it suddenly occurred to 
Katherine that Dick would certainly be 
at the dinner. Mrs. Wesley had re- 
tained her friendship for both, and it 
would be just like her erratic fancy to 
bring them together. In the women of 
Mrs. Billy Wesley’s set that sort of 
thing passed for chic. At first a hot 
wave of resentment rose in her breast, 
and she was on the point of calling Mrs. 
Billy up and, incidentally, of calling her 
down; then all at once a curious reac- 
tion came about. It was no less than a 
mad desire to see Dick again. The 
immodesty of the thing appalled her, 
but the desire remained. 

Not even in the rosy days of her en- 
gagement had she longed with such 
eagerness to spend an evening in his 
society, and as the night drew near 
she found herself making the foolish 
preparations of a débutante for her first 
ball. 

She engaged a dressmaker, who 
turned her out a purely classic costume ; 
and with a pedestal and the limelight 
upon her, she might have played Galatea 
with enthusiastic applause from the 
house. When fully arrayed on the 
evening of the dinner, she surveyed 
herself in the glass, and trembled. 

Mrs. Billy greeted her effusively. 
She herself was prepared for the sur- 
gical part of the entertainment with an 
arrangement of pearl chains which at- 
tached her bodice to her person across 
the upper part of the arms. 

“A dream, darling!’ she cried, in the 
caressing, coddling tone she used to 
all. “I vow I could eat you!” and so 
saying, she dipped down, kissed Kath- 
erine with a light peck on each shoulder, 
then passed her on, to fall on the neck 
of the next. 

Katherine glanced about the room 
with a beating heart. At first she saw 
no one whose presence caused her agi- 
tation, and her spirits sank. Then all 
at once a voice fell upon her ear which 
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sent the blood mantling to her cheeks 
and brought a faintness to her breast. 
A man had just entered, and was pay- 
ing his respects to Mrs. Wesley—a man 
like unto whom there was not another 
in the room. Such an air! Such grace! 
Bayard himself, who, historians agree, 
was an ideal knight in every particular, 
was possessed of no more graceful 
bearing, comeliness of person and af- 
fability of manner. , 

Katherine stood up and _ shivered. 
She might have been transformed to 
Galatea then and there, so statuesque 
her pose. She was totally unconscious 
that every eve in the room was wander- 
ing with prying curiosity from her to 
Dick. 

Then he saw her. 

For a moment he hesitated, but a mo- 
ment only. 

He sped to her with as much em- 
pressement as he had shown in the most 
zealous days of the courtship; his ex- 
pressive eyes and face were aglow with 
eagerness. 

Katherine remained perfectly _ still, 
but two little pulses beating visibly in 
her temples told whether she was indif- 





ferent. “You will speak to me!’ he 
cried, in eager entreaty, under his 
breath. “If you want me to die in 


an hour, treat me as a stranger!” He 
was holding out his hand, and, me- 
chanically, and because she was sud- 
denly aware of the scrutiny of the 
room, hers went out to it. When Dick 
clasped it, and she felt the familiar con- 
tact of his flesh, she thought she was 
going to faint. 

“Take me away,” she gasped, “into 
the air.” 

He drew her arm quickly through his 
and led her to a seat in a bay window, 
screened from the rest of the room by 
curtains. 

Dick stood over her, breathing quick- 
ly. “I never thought it would be like 
this,” he said, brokenly. “I fancied I 
should never see you again, and that 
in time I would get over it, like other 
men who have'lived down their sor- 
rows. But coming upon you uwunex- 


pectedly like this takes it out of me. 
Look up,” he begged; “let me see your 
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eyes, and try if I cannot find there some 
trace of the old affection. When I see 
you in the flesh I forget your cruelty, 
your unkindness—how you have made 
me suffer. I can only remember the 
happy days when you were loving and 
affectionate, and wanted me by your 
side. Have you forgotten? Tell me 
that, Katherine, have you? To think 
that, after all your vows of love, you 
should have grown tired of me!” 

Katherine dared steal a look at him. 
Reproach met her view. 

Yet this was the man who had made 
life so unbearable that she was forced 
to appeal to the courts for relief! 
Strangely enough, she could only re- 
member his faults in the vaguest way, 
and it did not seem at all incongruous 
that he should be reproaching her. 
Never was his fascination more dan- 
gerously potent, his charm of person 
more alluring. 

“Forgive me, Dick,” she found her- 
self murmuring. 

She held out her hands, and he drew 
them to his breast. 

She did not know what might have 
followed had not the voice of Billy 
Wesley’s butler, announcing dinner, 
fallen upon her ear at the moment. 

“After dinner,” whispered Dick, with 
significance; then offering her his arm, 
they emerged from their retreat with 
assumed sang-froid. 

“Been kissing and making up?” 
asked Mrs. Billy, with frank indelicacy ; 
but she was not indelicate enough to 
place them together at dinner, although 
her decadent ideas made her quite ca- 
pable of things of the sort. Instead, she 
had separated them by the entire length 
of the table. But over the orchids and 
the electric bulbs, with the glint of glass 
and silver between, Katherine could feel 
Dick’s eyes upon her, and her flesh 
warmed beneath that gaze as Galatea’s 
when her sculptor breathed life into her 
with the passion of his glance. It was 
when the glass bells were brought in 
that she caught his eye fully and real- 
ized with a thrill that he had not for- 
gotten her relish for champignons un- 
der glass. 

In return, she flashed him a glance 
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letting him know she had not forgotten 
his partiality for canvasbacks, and after 
that the rest of the dinner was a tele- 
graphic communication between the pair 
of recognized intimacies of their mar- 
ried life. 

The dishes sometimes choked 
with a:too vital remembrance. 

“But we can’t sit here all night!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Billy, suddenly. “There’s 
Dr. Webb coming to vaccinate us!” 

“Madam,” said the butler, “Dr. 
Webb is in the drawing room.” 

The men were permitted to carry 
their cigars with them, owing to the 
curtailing of the dinner, and the whole 
party passed into the drawing room. 
Dr. Webb had been dining also, and 
was in evening dress, a messenger hav- 
ing brought his instruments and the 
virus. 

“Let’s see,” said Mrs. Billy, running 
her eye over her list, which she found 


in a rose jar, “who's to submit first? 


It wouldn’t be polite for me in my own 
house; won't you lead the way, Kath- 
erine ?” 

Katherine was just stepping boldly 
forward when she drew back in alarm. 
“Oh!” she cried, “it might hurt, and I 
don’t like being hurt!” and she drew 
her beautiful bare arm close to her, and 
stood nursing it. 

Immediately Dick pressed forward. 
‘And she shall not be hurt!” he pro- 
claimed, with authority. “It would be 
a shame to disfigure such an arm, even 
as a precaution. I must ask you, Mrs. 
Wesley, not to insist upon Mrs. Cath- 
erwood submitting to the operation. 
Let me be the first victim ;’’ and hastily 
throwing off his coat, he appeared be- 
fore the company in his well-made 
waistcoat and faultless shirt sleeves. 
The latter he began rolling up coolly, 
and when the cuff refused his elbow, 
he drew out his penknife and slit the 
linen along the seam. “Now, then, doc- 
tor, I am ready for you,” he said, un- 
concernedly. 

Everyone looked on with admiration, 
but particularly one to whom the sight 
of him in the familiarity of shirt sleeves 
brought back the past with even more 
moving and electrifying vividness. 


her 
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How many a time had that same splen- 
did arm been about her, and how often 
had she pillowed her head in its bend! 

“A fine development,” said Dr. Webb, 
appreciatively. He then took out his 
point, and with a deft touch injected the 
virus, while Dick looked on, smoking an 
Egyptian cigarette. 

Emboldened by his example, Kath- 
erine insisted upon submitting next, 
and, reclining on a gilded couch, she 
bravely held out her lovely left arm. It 
was clear the doctor was quite as appre- 
ciative of its perfection as he had been 
of the one before it, though he forbore 
any comment. The scraping produced 
a faintness, and her eyes sought Dick’s 
pleadingly. In a flash he was at her 
side, and supporting her head against 
his shoulder, where it rested until the 
doctor had drawn a drop of crimson 
to the ivory surface. A glass of water 
was .brought, and she quickly recov- 
ered. 

The guests after that began submit- 
ting in turn, with more or less merri- 
ment in the matter, until one Mrs. St. 
Cyr Smith cast discredit upon the party 
by refusing to be vaccinated on the 
arm. 

Discussion arose on every side, and 
under cover of it Dick sought Kath- 
erine. 

“Come,” he begged, not feeling at all 
interested in the location of Mrs. St. 
Cyr Smith’s vaccination. “I did not 
finish what I had to say before dinner ;” 
and, gently shielding her newly 
scratched arm, he led her back to the 
curtained recess. 

Katherine let him guide her where 
he would, as completely under his spell 
as in the first days of his magnetic at- 
traction. 

“You were so brave,’ she 
mured, “and so handsome!” 

He drew the curtains before he an- 
swered. 


mur- 


“Then you do cherish some little 
memory of the old days?” he asked, 
with indescribable persuasion. “You 


have not forgotten? Yet you tired of 
me, Katherine; cast me off like a worn 
glove. Oh, but you were cruel to the 


man you swore to love and honor!” 
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She tried to look him in the face, but 
her eyes fell before the passionate re- 
proach of his. 

“Dick,” she managed to gasp, “don’t 
blame it all on me. You forget how 
soon you tired of me.” 

“I tire of you!” he cried. “Never, 
Katherine.” He knelt on the window 
seat, speaking in words that came warm 
and panting from his lips to her shoul- 
der. “It isn’t possible you ever imag- 
ined such a thing? I love you now— 
to-night—this minute—as I have loved 
you always, and as it is given to man 
to love but once in a lifetime. I never 
so appreciated your beauty, never so 
longed for the privilege of owning it. 
Oh, beautifulest’—the name he had 
given her in the happiest days of the 
courtship—“‘I want you, want you, 
want you! You are the very breath of 
me, and unless I can have you back, 
I swear to put an end to myself!” 

His arm found her waist as it had 
in the old days, and before she was 
aware, he had her close against him and 
was kissing her. 

The never-to-be-forgotten essence of 
his lips suddenly brought her to a real- 
izing sense of the situation. He had no 
right to embrace her. It was an im- 
propriety as great as though any 
stranger in the room beyond had pre- 
sumed upon such a liberty. In spite 
of all they had been to each other in 
the past, he was now no more to her, 
legally, than any of the others, and there 
was nothing to warrant such a course 
of conduct. True, his lips were dearer 
than anything this side of heaven, but 
she had thought that once before, and 
yet had lived to feel those same lips 
grow cold and passionless, those strong 
arms deny her protection. This sudden 
return to his early ardor made her the 
more mindful of the indifference that 
had followed. In his impetuosity he 
was forging the sequence that her mind 
in its wrought up state had refused to 
grasp. She tore herself with quickly 
summoned force from his embrace. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, hoarse as 
in the old days, when his feelings rent 
him, “don’t refuse me! Haven’t you 
made me suffer enough?” 
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“You forget,” she reminded him, a 
shiver running along her frame and her 
words coming thinly, “that we are le- 
gally separated, and that you have no 
right to the privileges you have pre- 
sumed upon. You are not my husband. 
In the law we are strangers.” 

Yet always that magnetic influence 
which drew her with supernatural force, 
and which she had to fight with all the 
strength of a body and a mind which 
had no inclination to fight; and, even 
while she remonstrated, she found her- 
self drifting to him slowly, until, with- 
out power or volition of her own, she 
sank into his arms. He spoke mad, 
wild words in her ear; and she listened, 
thinking mad, wild things herself. 

Inferior people have their place in the 
world. They save their superiors from 
grave situations. It was the Wesley 
butler who again “interposed to save 
Katherine from an impending fate. He 
came to the curtains, coughing in the 
respectful manner reserved for upper 
servants, to say that her maid had come 
for her early, as she had requested. 

Dick caught her hand. “Let me take 
you home!” he entreated. 

3ut the presence of Dunn, with’ his 
eyes that saw nothing and his mouth 
that never relaxed, helped Katherine, 
and she could command herself even 
with an upholstercd lackey for inspira- 
tion. 

“No,” she said, firmly; “that is out 
of the question.” 

“But you cannot leave me like this,” 
he persisted, refusing to release her 
hand; “you will kili me with your cruel- 
ty. If you will not let me see you home, 
let me come to you to-morrow—you 
surely will not refuse me that!” 

“Well,” she yielded, in a hurried un- 
dertone, “to-morrow evening at nine.” 
Then she passed out and made a hasty 
adieu to Mrs. Billy. 

Dick did not stop much longer, and 
went to his hotel a bit fagged but ex- 
ultant. He had not lost his old power 
over Katherine, that was clear, and he 
desired her with all the craving that 
non-possession brought him. 

Meanwhile Katherine went home and 
thought—thought till her brows ached, 
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and until she had sounded the very 
depths of her reasoning powers. The 
burden of her thoughts was much the 
same as his—that Dick had not lost his 
old influence. The next day found her 
still thinking, yet uncommonly active 
and busy. Indeed, it was quite the busi- 
est, most breathless day of her life. 
Time went rushingly, and when nine 
o’clock chimed from the cathedral clock 
in the library she was still busy. 

Dick was prompt. His eagerness 
manifested itself in his simultaneous 
ring at the bell with the chiming of the 
clock. 

Katherine, in a _ brilliant evening 
gown, with some long-stemmed roses 
on her breast, heard the ring and started 
up with an excited flush. 

Dick hurried in, groomed and per- 
fect. He did not stop for conventionali- 
ties of greeting, but let all the high 
pressure under which he was laboring 
appear in his eloquent eyes. He had 
brought her violets, but he dropped 
them from his fingers, and held out his 
arms with entreaty. 

“Soul of my soul,” he cried, “there 
are to be no more separations! You be- 
long to me, and you cannot live without 
me any more than I can without you. 
Last night proved that, and that I have 
not lost your love. I have come back, 
and you are never going to be cruel 
again.” But to his astonishment Kath- 
erine did not yield to the arms that 
begged, did not pale to marble as she 
had the night before when he had 
brought the same influence to bear. 

Instead, she stood off, without a sign 
of weakening, and smiled as conven- 
tionally as she would to the merest 
chance visitor. 

The sight maddened him, and he 
sprang forward to take her by force. 

But Katherine held off with a strange 
new imperiousness that was not to be 
trifled with. “You came for your an- 
swer this evening, Dick, and I have it 
ready for you—the answer that will de- 
termine the future for us both beyond a 
question ;” then she held herself a little 
straighter and spoke distinctly : 

“T was married to Willis Shaw at 
three this afternoon.” 


‘ 








Some plays in Paris. “Ces Messieurs” at the Gymnase, once prohibited 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, is unsatisfactory, but well acted, 
Little theaters, like the Berkeley Lyceum, immensely popular in Paris. 
In London one feels more at home because the dramatic atmosphere seems 
more wholesome. Alfred Sutro’s play at the Garrick, “The Walls of Jeri- 
cho,” the most successful of the season. Other plays and some players 


AWO distinct sets of im- 
pressions were carried 
away from the Paris 
season by two distinct- 
ly different individuals. 
One pure and conven- 
tional set was borne by 
that extremely nice and 
unsophisticated young man, the King of 
Spain; the other by that not-so-nice, 
more sophisticated, less-young person 
whose name appears at the head of this. 
We jostled each other—the little juve- 
nile king and myself. He, poor young 
man, was taken by thoughtful people, 
who had his welfare at heart, to that 
over-advertised home of mediocrity, 
the Théatre Francais, and to a “gala” 
performance at the Opéra; I—well, I 
went where I liked. Not being a young 
king, it was not necessary that my im- 
pressions should run along convention- 
al grooves. 

The King of Spain saw what he 
could see anywhere, and would prob- 
ably avoid seeing in his own country. 
I was able to select my own dramatic 
fodder. Possibly we were each equally 
glad when we had done our duty and 
were allowed to proceed. If the King 
of Spain rejoiced more than I did, then 
he must have been exceedingly exultant. 
We found the Paris season quite disor- 
dered and fatigued. The Grand Prix 
was in the air; open-air vaudeville was 
hurling defiance at the drama; Bern- 
hardt and Réjane were packing them- 
selves off to London; it was all very 
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comfortless and noisy. I felt sorry for 
the little King of Spain, as I saw him 
bowling along the Rue de Rivoli bound 
for the Francais. I was on my way to 
the Gymnase to see the new shocker 
called “Ces Messieurs.” 

The most uncomfortable and gloom- 
iest theater in Paris has given itself up 
to the laudable purpose of stirring up 
dissension. Last year it was “Le Re- 
tour de Jerusalem” that aimed at fo- 
menting anti-Semitic feeling; this year 
it is “Ces Messieurs,” the sole object 
of which is to stir up anti-clerical strife. 
Perhaps the Gymnase needs this sort of 
“attraction.” I cannot imagine any- 
body sitting tortured in its stuffy, ill- 
kept, poverty-stricken auditorium for 
mere restful enjoyment. 

“Ces Messieurs,” from the pen of M. 
Georges Ancey, was “prohibited for a 
long time by the minister of public in- 
struction, a benign censor, who objected 
to the play because it attacked the 
priests. His decision was, of course, 
bitterly resented; and it was asserted 
that Moliére in ‘Tartuffe” had done a 
similar thing, and was a classic. Possi- 
bly we should have urged the same ar 
guments in New York if—let us say- 
Mr. Theodore Kremer had woven a 
brand new melodrama around the 
theme of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Cymbeline,”’ 
and it had been “stopped” on the 
ground of impropriety. 

The drama at the Gymnase seemed to 
me rather a pitiful effort at sensation. 
There is but ene way of treating a priest 
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upon the stage, and it is by placing him 
in juxtaposition with a woman. He is 
rarely allowed to be interesting in any 
other shape. Among actors there is a 
superstition that regards every play 
with a priest in it as “unlucky.” The 
cleric is supposed to “hoodoo” the 
drama. If I were a playwright I think 
I should elect to be on the ‘‘safe side.” 
I should take no risks, for very rarely 
does a priest-ridden drama_ succeed. 
“Ces Messieurs” certainly seems to be 
a case that*justifies the actors’ super- 
stition. 

The heroine of the piece is a young 
widow, who, after the loss of her hus- 
band and child, has given up mundane 
pleasure. She lives in the provinces, 
with a large and singularly talky fam- 
ily, and has “taken up” religion. Upon 
the scene comes the Abbé Thibaut, a 
young priest with good looks and even 
better intentions. He is eloquent and 
mystic; Henriette interests herself in 
him immediately, and gives him funds 
for his schools and benevolent institu- 
tions. Thibaut is ambitious, and he 
needs the money. The man and woman 
are soon embroiled in an “affair,” 
though they are both unconscious of 
that fact. 

Other priests occur. One—the vil- 
lain of the piece—reports Thibaut to 
the other, a benevolent Monsignor, 
who is displayed in a luxury of “mon- 
signor’ robes. Pettiness, intrigue, 
jealousy, hatred, malevolence, are as- 
cribed to the Abbé Morisson, who is as 
deep-dyed a villain as one could wish 
to find in the Third Avenue Theater or 
the Grand Opera House. Through a 
sea of talk, the audience is carried to 
the fourth act—which is the act—where 
Henrictte learns that Thibaut is to be 
removed from her clutches to another 
scene of action. Then the storm bursts, 
and the air is cleared with much elec- 
trical sensation. 

It is not necessary to go into details. 
All that a woman can say who has hor- 
ridly mixed up the religious with the 
secular, the carnal with the mystic, 
Henriette says, in an ecstasy of ex- 
clamation points. Thibaut was essen- 
tial to her, for she could not pray 
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without him! He was part of her life, 
both earthly and heavenly. In an ex- 
asperation of anguish she develops a 
sort of insanity that makes a plausible 
excuse for the ugly irreverence and the 
blasphemy of the playwright. 

Blasphemy always seems to me the 
weakest sort of sensation. Any idiot 
can blaspheme, and most of them do. 
It is the keynote of “Ces Messieurs.” 
The priest is the target at which the 
woman hurls her ugly shafts. Sensual- 
ity masquerading in the cloak of reli- 
gion renders this heroine as disagreeable 
as any I have ever seen staged. And 
this—with nothing more—is M. An- 
cey’s case against the priests. The 
Abbé has accepted Henriette’s money 
for his works of benevolence, and she 
had given it not because she was actu- 
ated by religion, but because she was 
hopelessly in love with the priest him- 
self, who had involuntarily inspired the 
sentiment. 

There was nothing at all in the play 
but this fourth act, that gave you min- 
gled sensations of disgust and shock. 
Moreover, nothing happened. After 
Henrictte’s insanity, during which she 
threatened the priests with all sorts of 
scandals, she calmed down, went back 
to the family, devoted the rest of her 
life to her little nieces and nephews, 
and lived happily ever afterward. The 
moral—as far as I could see—was that 
women menace the life of priests, and 
not, as M. Ancey tried to insist, that 
priests threaten the welfare of women. 
The minister of public instruction, who 
must be as silly as the London censor, 
objected to the piece because it was 
supposed to malign the priesthood, and 
to hold it up as something to be ousted 
from the domestic hearth. The piece 
taught me quite a different lesson. It 
was that priests should beware of de- 
signing but apparently perfect ladies. 

Fortunately “Ces Messieurs” was 
well acted. Madame Andrée Mégard 
played Henriette with exquisite distinc- 
tion and much dramatic power. André 
Hall was the Abbé Thibaut, and into 
the role he managed to infuse a good 
deal of picturesque mysticism. The 
other priests were assigned to M. Arvel 
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and to M. Jean Dax, who resisted the 
temptation to cheapen a cheap subject. 

The cream of Paris—generally called 
“tout Paris,’ which is quite a mistake, 
because the underlying milk is more im- 
portant—no longer goes to the big, 
usual, conventional theaters. Little 
nooky places have become immensely 
popular here, and are gaining ground 
all the time. The Grand Guignol, the 
Boite a Fursy and the Mathurins are 
always packed to their tiny little doors, 
and the idea is to present varied dra- 
matic entertainments in capsule form. 
It is the idea that Mr. Frank Keenan 
essayed so unsuccessfully at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum in New York last season. 
Paris is fatigued, and finds no trouble 
in digesting tabloids. New York, still 
young, vigorous and hale, prefers its 
drama in lumps, and suffers from no 
dyspeptic results. We are not yet ready 
for drama in whiffs. In Paris that is 
the approved style of taking the medi- 
cine. 

While the little King of Spain was 
inhaling grand opera, I took five dra- 
matic pills at the Mathurins. It is 
such a tiny little place that at first I 
thought I had gone wrong, and was in 
an antechamber. Plain papered walls, 
ascetic chairs, a moldy piano, and a 
couple of usherettes seemed extremely 
bare. The price of admission did not 
suffer in the same way. It was exor- 
bitant. The Mathurins was crowded 
with a swagger-looking collection of 
men and women. Above its doors ap- 
peared the following, that you may 
translate for yourselves: 


Ici point de facheux, ni de mine bourrue 
Laissez, avant d’entrer, vos soucis dans la 
rue. 


The five plays at the Mathurins were 
“Retour de Bal,” by Claude Real; “Oui! 
Benoist,” by Rito de Marghy ; “Le Chas- 
seur de Tigre Blanc,” by Tristan Ber- 
nard; “La Rupture,” by M. Noziére, 
and “Le Pyjama,’ by Jules Rateau. 
Two of these, the second and fourth, 
were blood-curdlers, in the style of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, with modern improve- 
ments and a Parisian outlook. 

“Oui! Benoist” was a frenzied effort 


to be grewsome. The title represents 
the incessant remark of a country clod- 
hopper to his “‘boss.”” This “boss” was 
in love with a stout siren, who preferred 
a neurasthenic gentleman perpetually 
haunted by a particular melody. This 
melody had got on his nerves and had 
made him insane. (I couldn’t help 
wondering if he had enjoyed a season 
in musical comedy in New York, for, 
if so, I could quite understand his case.) 
Mathyas, as he was called, was trying 
to live down the melody, and nobody 
dared to hum it in his presence. He 
was made up with a white face, and 
dark rings under his eyes. The siren 
was most solicitous for his welfare. 

Then came the innings of Benoist, 
the jealous “boss.” There was a well 
upon the stage, very deep and dark, 
and—in dismal conspiracy—he pre- 
vailed upon the country clodhopper to 
go down into the well and from its 
depths sing up the forbidden melody till 
it reached the neurasthenic gentleman. 
The scheme worked. No sooner was 
the invalid upon the stage than from 
the bowels of the well the luckless dirge 
emerged. Instantly the patient was 
stricken. In wild insanity, he took a 
huge stone, and flung it into the well to 
kill the music. 

Groans and anguish from the clod- 
hopper. Agony all over the stage. 

“Are you mortally hurt, Joseph?” 
asked the guilty “boss,” peering into 
the depths. 

And from the well came up the halt- 
ing murmur, “Oui, Benoist!” as the 
curtain fell. 

The other blood-curdler was “La 
Rupture,” which introduced Mme. 
Polaire, a lady who has had a multi- 
colored career. At one time she was a 
sort of rival of Yvette Guilbert. At 
present she does the melodrametic 
upon the slightest provocation. cler 
“attraction” is her ugliness—her ex- 
treme and unmitigated homeliness. 
Even that sort of thing is popular in 
fatigued Paris. A woman who is 
homely to the verge of distraction may 
be as great a draw as her sister who 
is just as bewilderingly beautiful. It is 
the extremes that meet. 
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In “La Rupture” Mme. Polaire played 
the part of a woman with a poor lover. 
She was very fond of him, but he was 
impecunious, and she was expensive 
and terribly jealous. So she listens to 
the suit of a disgusting old fossil, who 
is smitten with her charms. Her repul- 
sion is displayed with startling realism, 
and it furnishes the cue to the lover, 
who darts out and stabs the old man 
in the back. He falls dead, and there 
is a panic-stricken scene between the 
lovers. The woman is terrified; the 
man is horror-stricken; the corpse lies 
before them. There is a dark green at- 
mosphere, full of the hoarse whispers 
of the guilty couple, in recrimination 
and disgust. There is no end to “La 


‘ Rupture.” It leaves off suddenly; the 


curtain falls. You spear a sensation, 
but it is half-fraudulent. 

Across the Channel, and to London. 
It seems healthier, even if it isn’t. At 
any rate, one feels more at home there. 
The American manager stalks through 
the English land, with his pocketbook 
in evidence, and his plans neatly news- 
papered. He is a bit lost in Paris, be- 
cause he can’t produce the plays offered 
there without adapting them, and in the 
adaptation much is lost, and nothing 
takes its place. He sees a Parisian suc- 
cess, but the hero and heroine are never 
married. That is the stickler. A wed- 
ding ring would ruin them, and we have 
our little prejudice in favor of that 
magic circlet. The wedding ring may 
not be artistic—that is the Parisian an- 
swer to our plaints—but until we have 
discovered something that will aptly 
take its place, we prefer it. The Ameri- 
can manager dare not fly in the face of 
the wedding ring, and that is why he 
shuffles about rather uneasily in Paris. 

Sometimes he takes his adapter with 
him to see these French plays. Even 
that is unsatisfactory. The adapter is 
human, and he wants some work to 
do-o-o. He scents “possibilities,” and 
he is not afraid to say so. But French 
plays are becoming more and more im- 
possible for New York. An American 
audience will not stand talk, and a 
French audience enjoys it when it hov- 
ers around the one eternal theme. Then 


the French idea of ending happily dif- 
fers so essentially from the American 
notion, which is indissolubly allied with 
the wedding ring. The merry peals of 
nuptial bells ring no music into French 
ears. 

The one attraction of the London 
season that has “attracted” is Mr. Al- 
fred Sutro’s play at the Garrick The- 
ater, called “The Walls of Jericho.” 
Mr. James K. Hackett, who has hith- 
erto contented himself with being mere- 
ly beautiful, in the roles of fanciful and 
highly upholstered kings, and the dare- 
devil idiots of cheap, book-tweaked 
“romance,” has secured the play for 
New York. Mr. Hackett will have to 
forego his gilt and plush adornments, 
the silken tights that he has worn so 
long and so lovingly. He will have to 
dress as a modern man, and to blazon 
forth the persistent and hackneyed crim- 
inality of that section of humanity 
known as “‘society.” 

Society, as we are all aware, has an 
irresistible attraction for the “kid- 
glove” playwright. Whether it be a 
case of “the fox and the grapes,” or a 
mere gallery desire to cater to the mul- 
titude, certain it is that the dramatist, 
skilled or unskilled, delights in portrayal 
of the alleged smart set; even if he be 
forced to approach the tinsel glories of 
Mayfair and Fifth Avenue by the way 
of the scullery door. Even if all his 
“points” be obtained from a commu- 
nicative Jeames or a_ not-too-reticent 
Sarah Jane, he is not dismayed. 

Society must be shown up and pe- 
riodically exposed ; its vagaries must be 
held up to ridicule; it must be set forth 
as degenerate; it must be made to sug- 
gest the effeminacy and luxury of Rome 
at the time when Mr. Gibbon made it 
“decline and fall.” How to do this 
perpetually, and with a “new wrinkle” ? 
The playwright in reality has no grudge 
at all against “society”—that is bliss- 
fully unaware of his very existence. His 
object is merely to evolve some sort 
of a “roast” that has a semblance of 
novelty. In London there are penny 
papers devoted purely to “society gos- 
sip” that are boons to the ambitious 
playwright—and to Sarah Jane. 
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Mr. Alfred Sutro, author of “The 
Walls of Jericho,” was in luck. In 
England at the present time there lurks 
a horrible disease known as “bridge.” 
It is a kind of mania on this side of the 
pond, and, although it is quite as mid- 
dle class, and even lower class, as it is 
smart set, naturally Mr. Sutro need 
not notice that unimportant fact. That 
society plays bridge is no more remark- 
able than that society golfs and motors. 
Mr. Sutro’s point-——very far-fetched, 
cheap and sensational—is that Mayfair 
has undermined and corrupted itself by 
tlle game. According to ‘The Walls of 
Jericho,” bridge seems to be responsi- 
ble for childless women, sexless ladies, 
an anmoral outlook and other ills from 
which society—in novels and on the 
stage—-is bound to suffer. 

From what I have seen of the game 
—and I am not a card player—it seems 
to be nothing more than disagreeable in 
a very ordinary way. Every fellow 
hates his partner, and dogs certainly de- 
light to bark and bite—for is it not their 
nature to? But, as for any illicit after- 
effect, I cannot imagine where it can 
come in. Bridge players appear to me 
to be far too engrossed in bickering and 
fault-finding to worry about immorality 
and laxity. 

You will pardon this apparent digres- 
sion. “The Walls of Jericho” being a 
long, preachy and rather foolish tirade 
against a game of cards, my apparent 
digression is necessary. The success of 
the play with the pit and gallery in 
London shows that the game is popular 
with the butcher, the baker and the can- 
dlestick maker. Otherwise, these would 
fail to understand the second act, as—I 
candidly admit-—I did. 

In this act, various ladies of rank and 
title, including a duchess, are displayed 
in the act of playing bridge, in Lady 
Alethea Frobisher’s boudoir. They are 
all handsomely gowned, and exceeding- 
ly “bong tong,” but nothing happens at 
all. Mr. Sutro undoubtedly intends 
that the picture shall be extremely in- 
famous, and prepare us for the subse- 
quent rebellion of Lady Alethea’s nau- 
seatingly right-minded husband. To 
my mind, Lady Alethea was but a weak 


and wishy-washy version of a certain 
Lady Teasle, and if Jericho could fall 
so easily there must have been Budden- 
siecks in those days. It deserved to fall. 

I should like to come down to mere 
facts, but in “The Walls of Jericho” 
there are so few that they are scarcely 
worth mentioning. Viewed from the 
standpoint of one immune from the 
bridge germ, it is a dull and preachy 
succession of platitudes. Jack Frobish- 
er, the righteous hero, has made his 
money in Queensland, with sheep. Per- 
haps that is why he baas through four 
acts. He is the husband of Alethea. 
They have a son. She is too absorbed 
in her “set” to pay much interest to the 
child, who—thank goodness !—-does not 
appear. ; 

In the third act Frobisher announces 
his intention of returning to Queensland 
and “nature,” and of taking her with 
him. Queensland, under any circum- 
stances, must be horrible, but with such 
a prig as Mr. Sutro’s hero, it would be 
so loathsome that my sympathy was en- 
tirely with Lady Alethea, when, like a 
Laura Jean Libbey lady, she “drew her- 
self up to her full height’ and refused 
to go. In the last act she changed her 
mind, and went. JA/r. Frobisher blew 
the trumpet, and the walls of Jericho 
fell. There is the play. As the come- 
dian in the piece remarked—and it is 
the only phrase you carry away— 
“Jericho must have been jerry-built.” 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who, I under- 
stand, is reveling in the fact that he 
“discovered” Mr. Alfred Sutro, played 
Frobisher. Mr. Bourchier is an actor- 
manager of much talk and self-impor- 
tance. As the righteous husband of a 
butterfly wife, and the adoring father 
of an unseen brat, he was lacking in 
lightness and “sympathy.’’ The play- 
wright’s point—always presuming that 
he had one—went hopelessly astray. 
Mr. Bourchier was a bore, rather than 
a bridge-pecked husband, and _his 
preachiness was appallingly tedious, his 
delivery savoring of that supposed to 
be popular in the House of Commons. 
I could have slept through it; I think 
I did. 


Miss Violet Vanbrugh, popular in 
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London as the actor-manager’s wife, is 
a clever actress marred by mannerisms 
which would make her impossible out- 
side of London. The affectation of her 
speech, the peculiarity of her stare and 
glare, give the casual spectator a curi- 
ous sensation. There is a good deal 
of the freakish in her method; it is not 
natural, wholesome and universal. Yet 
beneath the surface one realizes that 
Miss Vanbrugh is an artist, who has 
evolved marvelously since New York 
saw her in a silly play called “The 
Queen’s Proctor.” The other puppets 
in this bridge bout included Miss Muriel 
Beaumont, a little ingénue who is 
charming; H. Nye Chart, Sydney Val- 
entine, O. B. Clarence—one of the con- 
ventional senile bores—and Miss Lena 
Halliday. 

Stamped as a London success—and 
the stamp is genuine—it will be curious 
to watch the fate of “The Walls of 
Jericho” in New York. Possibly Mr. 
Hackett may do more for it than Mr. 
Bourchier, for he has played so many 
inane heroes that one more cannot hurt 
him; but he will have to work very 
hard, and I do not envy him his job. 

The second play I saw after my ar- 
rival in London was “What Pamela 
Wanted,” at the Criterion Theater. Of 
course I had no idea what Pamela did 
want. I had a vague notion what I, 
myself, wanted. It was a good play, 
and I’m sorry to say I didn’t get it, 
and the piece has since been withdrawn. 
It was a so-called comedy from the pen 
of Mme. Fred de Gresac—author of 
“The Marriage of Kitty’—and that 
weakest of French writers, Pierre Ve- 
ber. These twain were done into Lon- 
don by Charles Brookfield. 

Mme. de Gresac is an amusing Pa- 
risienne, who has played some merry 
tunes on the marriage theme. She is 
a bit flighty, according to our notions, 
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and inclined to regard the wedding 
ring as a huge joke, but she is really 
humorous, and with a clever adapter 
has possibilities. We realized that fact 
when we saw “The Marriage of 
Kitty.” “What Pamela Wanted” was 
unfortunately used as a vehicle for 
Miss Ethel Irving, who—unlike Marie 
Tempest—was by no means ready to 
emerge from the slough of musical 
comedy. In an effort to make the piece 
fit Miss Irving, Mr. Brookfield failed 
to make it fit her public. 

Pamela was introduced as a bread- 
and-butter miss, who, after a few mo- 
ments’ talk with a strange young man, 
agreed to marry him, on the under- 
standing that both should gang their 
ain gait. Pamela had just left school 
as she met the youth, and the character, 
translated into English, was not plausi- 
ble enough to be funny. There must 
be plausibility before comedy can take 
root. The foolish husband, jealous of 
Pamela, and the badly drawn Pamela, 
jealous of the foolish husband, all lead- 
ing up to a happy understanding, 
which was “what Pamela wanted,” left 
gaps in an evening’s entertainment. 

The piece was eked out by conven- 
tionally stupid characters, including 
one of those nasty old fathers that our 
sense of propriety will not tolerate; the 
usual ‘dashing’ young actress, a 
French maid, and a skittish widow. 
The only type that amused was a flab- 
by dude, and this was funny only be- 
cause it was so well played by Mr. 
Lennox Pawle. Miss Ethel Irving her- 
self, so charming in musical comedy, 
was heavy, stodgy and uninteresting. 
As a “star,” she was so lacking in all 
essentials that she reminded me of New 
York rather than of London. She re- 
called my favorite “rushlights,” and I 
didn’t cross the Atlantic to sample 
them anew. 
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The part played by “high life” in fiction, The significance of its popu- 
larity as a theme for new novels illustrated by recent books. “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” “Belchamber,’” “The Dark Lantern.” 
Other books. The twenty-five best selling books of the month 


Berge) HERE is at least one 
&4 field in fiction that will 
a probably never be ex- 
fi hausted; at any rate, 
Mt not until the distinc- 
tions that have always 
divided human beings 
into classes become 
ovliterated. High life has always pos- 
sessed, as it does to-day, peculiar at- 
tractions both for the novel writer and 
the novel reader. Whatever may be 
the truth about the importance of the 
part played by the devotees of society 
from a purely utilitarian point of view, 
whatever may be said about their follies 
and extravagances and even immorali- 
ties, it still remains true that their do- 
ings and characters constitute a theme 
in fiction which is perennially active. 
Other “types” come and go as man- 
ners and methods change, just as, in 
recent years, we have seen the develop- 
ment of the “industrial” or “‘commer- 
cial’ novel, but the society story still 
flourishes, as it always has. The Eng- 
lishman is not the only one who dearly 
loves a lord. Though we have no no- 
bility on this side of the water, there 
is no lack among us of interest in the 
class that in America supplies its 
place. The society columns in the daily 
newspapers. furnish sufficient evidence 
of this, for it is not to be presumed that 
so much space would be devoted to a 
topic if there were not a widespread 
interest in it. 
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What is done by the votaries of fash- 
ion is of little importance, so long as 
they do something. It may be that they 
shock sober-minded people and supply 
material for satirists. Their scandals, 
of which probably they have no more 
than their fair share, and their monkey 
dinners, may be offenses against pro- 
priety and good taste, but those who 
object still consume the news that 
comes from Fifth Avenue and Newport 
and Belgravia, whether it is told in 
newspapers or in the latest novel. 

The significance of all this is that, 
even if we ourselves have not the time 
for play in our strenuous lives, we still 
like to hear about those whose chief 
pursuit is entertainment and recreation. 
The leisure class in every community 
is the conspicuous class, just as is the 
successful man. The toilers and the 
failures may be sure that they will be 
undisturbed and forgotten, and take 
what comfort they can in the knowledge 
that their right to privacy will be re- 
spected. 

But social leaders must pay the pen- 
alty of their leadership. The publicity 
that those in humbler walks of life 
shrink from, they must accept as part 
of the day’s work. They must submit 
to satire, caricature, and even slander, 
without concern. They must not com- 
plain if, as has recently been intimated, 
envious novelists misrepresent them 
and their customs and traditions. They 
are to remember that they exist, not 
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only to entertain and amuse themselves, 
but to do the same for the lookers-on, 
who are not part of the show. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward has outdone 
herself in the interest aroused by “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” Harpers, 
and the book has kept readers and re- 
viewers busy, with many editions, since 
its publication. The surmise that its 
author provided herself with some his- 
torical backing for her portraiture of 
Lady Kitty and Geoffry Cliffe, in the 
characters of Lady Caroline Lamb and 
Lord Byron, by no means diminishes 
admiration of her creative powers. The 
background of reality merely serves to 
protect her from the charge of over- 
exaggeration, while the personality of 
the restless and many-sided little hero- 
ine herself takes too strong a hold upon 
all readers to leave much room for 
criticism in this respect. 

Ashe is, as the best type of English 
gentleman and_ statesman, capitally 
done. Mary Lyster would have been 
as perfect a portrait of the same class 
of social product but for the author’s 
inartistic slip in degrading her unex- 
pectedly to the rdle of stage villain, the 
jarring note in this clever story. Log- 
ically, Mary would have been William’s 
wife but for Kitty’s appeal to the latter 
at a time when his sympathies were 
most vulnerable. Their marriage is, 
from the first, an incongruous one; 
Ashe’s indulgence and blindness throw 
Kitty’s absurdities into increasingly 
conspicuous relief, and his absorption 
in political exigencies is broken only 
at intervals by some startling misde- 
meanor on her part, resulting in scenes 
of passionate and half-remorseful affec- 


tion. Cliffe’s strange influence upon 
Kitty forms a powerful developing 


force upon her destiny. Her occasion- 
al revolt against it is quite in keeping 
with the strength which now and then 
manifests itself in her untrained and 
abnormal make-up. The character of 
Lady Caroline is followed in main 
events; seldom overdrawn, though in 
the capacity of hostess she is now and 
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then allowed to lapse into a lower grade 
of social standards than one would ex- 
pect, and her heartlessness toward her 
child seems inconsistent with certain 
other outbreaks of maternal passion. 

The gentle, worldly-wise little Dean 
must not be passed over. Perhaps the 
strongest point in the whole story is 
laid in the closing scene, where he 
brings home to Ashe the latter’s terri- 
ble responsibility for his wife’s degrada- 
tion because of the poverty of a love 
which has taken no account of the soul 
and its claims in his policy of blind- 
ness and indulgence. Poor Lady Kitty 
discovers that same soul, too late for 
the discovery to be of much use either 
to herself or her husband, but one is 
rather relieved to leave them reconciled, 
even with the interruption of Lady Kit- 
ty’s demise, and to wish William a more 
serene period of existence. For Mrs. 
Ward’s heroes and heroines are very 
real people, moving in familiar paths, 
and the charm of her stories is that one 
forgets the fictitious in a thoroughly 
absorbing interest. 
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“A Dark Lantern,’ by Elizabeth 
Robins, Macmillan Company, is anoth- 
er story of English society, and involves 
a somewhat striking study of charac- 
ter, though that is by no means all there 
is to the book. 

Katharine Dereham is a very human 
and a very charming personality, in 
spite of the almost incredible inconsis- 
tencies which mark her relations with 
Prince Anton of Breitenlohe-Walden- 
stein in the beginning, and Garth Vin- 
cent at the end. It is not altogether 
incomprehensible that she should have 
been both attracted and repelled by the 
prince, when one considers the innate 
deceitfulness of his nature, and perlraps, 
after her experience with him, it is not 
so strange that she should have turned 
with relief to Vincent, whose sincerity 
was indomitable, even if it was habitu- 
ally brutal. 

Probably the feminine reader will 
more thoroughly understand and sym- 
pathize with Kitty Dereham’s distress 
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of mind and spirit in her struggles with 
the problems presented to her, and even 
with her unconditional surrender to 
Garth Vincent. 

If so, it will be because women lay 
greater stress upon uncompromising 
truthfulness in a man than in a mere 
artificial exterior. 

These three characters are the pre- 
dominating ones in the book, and they 
are drawn with a good deal of skill; 
those who assume the minor roles are 
used with good effect to carry on the 
action and develop the story naturally 
and logically. 

The style of the narrative is a little 
vexatious at times, but, on the whole, 
the story is extremely well told, and 
there is a succession of more or less 
dramatic episodes that make the book 
very interesting reading. 


He 


It happens, sometimes, that a novel 
is written for the publication of which 
no good reason can be given. Fortu- 
nately, such occurrences are rare, even 
in these days of “the literary deluge.” 
One such book has lately appeared 
from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
under the title of “Belchamber,” the 
author of which is Howard Overing 
Sturgis. 

The book is one of undeniable lit- 
erary excellence in many respects, a 
fact which merely adds to the regret 
one must feel at its equally undeniable 
immorality in tone, its artistic icono- 
clasm, its distinctly pessimistic tend- 
ency, and its deplorably bad taste in its 
frank discussion of conjugal matters, 
some of which are commonly referred 
to only in treatises on physiology. 

It is a story of English society, and, 
notwithstanding all the unpleasant 
truths that have been and may be told 
of this branch of “high life,” it is 
difficult to believe that any such con- 
siderable portion of it as Mr. Sturgis 
deals with is so destitute of attractive 
characters. It is for this reason that 
the book cannot be read without a 
feeling of depression. People as de- 
praved as Cissy Eccleston and Claude 
Morland, so sordidly unprincipled as 

. 


Lady Eccleston, so uselessly selfish as 
Arthur, so nearly degenerate, physical- 
ly and mentally, as Sainty, the hero, is 
intentionally represented to be, should, 
if they are to be used in fiction at all, 
be subjected to the counterbalancing 
influence of decent people; but in “Bel- 
chamber” there is no such relief. 

Sainty, otherwise Lord Belchamber, 
in spite of the fictitious virtues with 
which his creator seeks to invest him, 
cannot but repel the healthy-minded 
reader by his pitiable weakness of char- 
acter, to say nothing of his physical 
infirmities, the more that they are the 
consequences of the excesses of his 
progenitors. 
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A superficial: reading of ‘“‘The Fire 
of Spring,” by Margaret Potter, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the book is very different from 
“The Flame Gatherers,” the last work 
of the same author, which was pub- 
lished a year ago, but, as a matter of 
fact, they are, in substance, not at all 
dissimilar. In one respect, at least, they 
are identical, and that is the point of 
view from which the love element is 
considered. The time and space which 
separate the scene of the action of the 
two stories have not modified the primi- 
tive quality of the love which supplies 
the motif. It is a love in which the 
material predominates. 

It must be confessed that there were 
grounds for the doubt felt by Charles 
Van Studdiford’s two companions as 
to the possibility of his being in love 
“with a young girl, of gentle birth and 
highest breeding, as unassailable by the 
coarser methods as the women Charles 
had hitherto known would have been 
by the finer.’’ Nevertheless, he cannot 
justly be blamed for all of the trouble 
that followed his marriage with Vir- 
ginia Merrill. As she took him obvious- 
ly for his money, her distress at the sub- 
sequent discovery of his grossness is 
not likely to provoke much sympathy 
for her, and in becoming entangled 
with Philip Atkinson, “the erotic man,” 
she sacrificed her last claim to respect. 

The theme and plot are more or less 
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familiar, but the author has, with an 
unusual subtlety and power, imparted 
to them a vitality that not merely en- 
gages the attention, but actually in- 
volves the reader as an active partici- 
pant. She has given evidences of a 
rather unique gift of magnetism, the 
development of which will bear watch- 
ing. 
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“Lady Noggs, Peeress,” by Edgar 
Jepson, McClure, Phillips & Co., 
though a story of children, or, rather, 
of a child, for her contemporaries play 
an inconspicuous part through most of 
the tale, is essentially a book for the 
grown-ups, and unhappy must the man 
or woman be who cannot enjoy it. 
Lady Noggs, who would, if she were 
actually what she is represented to be, 
have her place in “Burke's Peerage” as 
Lady Felicia Grandison, is a delightful 
mixture of dignity and impudence. 
Full to brimming over with a harmless 
mischief that is instinctive in a healthy, 
normal child, yet when the occasion 
requires she never fails to exact the 
homage which she considers due to 
her position as a peeress and her birth 
as a British subject, as the Prince and 
Princess of Meiningen-Schwerin found 
to their cost. 

If her uncle, the prime minister, 
was invariably baffled and perplexed by 
her vagaries and distressed by the con- 
sequences of her escapades, Mr. Bor- 
rodaile and Miss Caldecott had reason 
to be grateful for her aid in straighten- 
ing out their affairs. 

Mr. Beresford Caldecott’s dismay at 
the openly expressed admiration and 
persistent attentions of the Lady 
Noggs, the Admirable Tinker and Elsie 
will not excite much sympathy; on the 
contrary, the emotions of the children 
will be appreciated and shared by most 
readers. For ‘a dapper little man with 
a very red face and a very shiny top 
hat” to assume such a sobriquet as 
“Tiger Jake” is calculated to stir the 
suspicions even of children; and when 
such children begin to suspect that they 
are being imposed upon, the results are 
likely to be unpleasant for the offender. 
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“The Belted Seas,” by Arthur Col- 
ton, Henry Holt & Co., is a story, or, 
strictly speaking, a series of stories, told 
in the course of a winter’s afternoon by 
Captain Buckingham, who, with his au- 
dience, was seated “by Pemberton’s 
Chimney.” 

“Pemberton’s” was a small hotel near 
the village of Greenough, somewhere, 
perhaps anywhere, on the southern 
coast of Long Island, frequented most- 
ly by sailors, not superannuated exact- 
ly, but at least of the age when men 
who have had an active and adventur- 
ous life like to sit around and tell of 
what they have seen and done, or listen 
while some one else tells of their expe- 
riences. Of course, if a landsman hap- 
pens along, he hears many strange tales, 
and, if he is an author, gets “copy.” 
And on this particular winter afternoon 


such a landsman was present while 
Captain Buckingham talked. Hence 
“The Belted Seas.” 


The captain, according to his own 
account, had had some extraordinary 
adventures, shared by extraordinary 
companions, Stevey Todd, Sadler and 
Captain Abe Dalrimple. It seems 
doubtful, however, if Captain Bucking- 
ham would have had such a fund of 
rich material to draw upon for his yarns 
if it had not been for Sadler’s genius 
for creating original situations. The lat- 
ter’s doings in Portale and Saleratus 
would make a book of themselves, if 
they were duly amplified. 

The ‘Hotel Helen Mar” was an in- 
spiration, and only goes to show how 
buoyant and optimistic dispositions 
may, with a little ingenuity, turn dis- 
aster into prosperity. 

«The stories are deliberately told, a 
little too much so, perhaps, for sus- 
tained interest, though it is to be re- 
membered that an old sailor cannot be 
hurried while he is spinning a yarn. 


~~ e 


Miss Marie Van Vorst, who-collabo- 
rated with her sister-in-law, Mrs. John 
Van Vorst, in the authorship of “The 
Woman Who Toils,” the book which, it 
will be remembered, provoked Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt’s famous utterance con- 
cerning race suicide, has published, 
through Dodd, Mead & Co., a novel 
that ought to make a permanent place 
for itself, and add much to its author’s 
fame. 

If it can be classified at all, it must 
be said to belong to the industrial type; 
the scene of its action is laid in the cot- 
ton mills of the South, and its special 
problem is the employment of child la- 
bor—though it is not to be understood 
that it is a problem novel in the strict 
sense of the term. 

The degradation of Henry Euston, 
his descent into the moral and physical 
depths which he has reached at the 
opening of the story, and his subse- 
quent regeneration; Amanda’s develop- 
ment from a child of the “poor whités” 
to the impressively *i:gant young wom- 
an, are the main threads about which 
the story is woven. Other matters, 
incidents and characters alike, are sub- 
ordinate to these two, but are of a na- 
ture to combine in making a very 
strong story. The book is full of dra- 
matic climaxes, more or less strenuous, 
and it cannot be said to be lacking at 
any point in interest; it is a book to 
be read more than once if it is to be 
thoroughly digested and appreciated. 

If it contains any faults, they are to 
be found in the construction rather 
than in conception or style. There is 
rather forced upon the reader the im- 
pression of deficiency in this respect, 
which seems to be due to the author’s 
failure to grasp thoroughly and hold 
firmly at all times the details of the 
plot, with a resulting lack of co-ordina- 
tion in the action. 


~~ e 


It must be said of John F. Whitson’s 
new book, “Justin Wingate, Ranch- 
man,” Little, Brown & Co., that in it 
the author has failed to realize the 
promise of his earlier book, “The Rain- 
bow Chasers.” This is partly due, 
doubtless, to the fact that, compared 
with the latter story, the theme of “Jus- 
tin Wingate” is more or less threadbare. 
The lumber camps of Arkansas fur- 
nished a new setting for a story, and 


their customs and local color were in- 
trinsically interesting, even though, 
aside from this, the story was a good 
one, 

3ut the sheep and cattle ranch, espe- 
cially the latter, and the cowboy, have 
figured so often in novels, that to make 
a commendable tale of such material 
nowadays, there must be a decided hu- 
man and dramatic interest, and a con- 
siderable degree of literary skill. 
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The Twenty-five Best Selling Books 
of the Month. 


“The Marriage of William Ashe,” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Harper & Bros. 

“The Masquerader,” Katherine C. Thurs- 
ton, Harper & Bros. 

“The Accomplice,” Fred’k Trevor Hill, 
Harper & Bros. 

“The Orchid,” Robert Grant, Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“A Dark Lantern,” Elizabeth Robins, 
Macmillan Co. 

“The Game,” Jack London, Macmillan Co. 

“The Life Worth Living,’ Thos. Dixon, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Clansman,” Thos. Dixon, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“Sandy,” Alice Hegan Rice, Century Co. 

“Mrs. Essington,” Esther and _ Lucia 
Chamberlain, Century Co. 

“Constance Trescot,” S. Weir Mitchell, 
Century Co. 

“Pam,” Bettina von Hutten, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

“The Purple Parasol,’ George B. Me- 
Cutcheon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Princess Passes,” C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Divine Fire,’ May Sinclair, Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“Nancy Stair,” Elinor M. Lane, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

“The Garden of Allah,” Robert Hichens, 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“The Rose of the World,” Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“The Man on the Box,” Harold McGrath, 
30bbs- Merrill. 

“The Master Mummer,” E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, Little, Brown. 

“The Breath of the Gods,” Sidney Mc- 
Call, Little, Brown. 

“The Great Mogul,” Louis Tracy, E. J. 
Clode. 

“Jorn Uhl,” Gustav Frenssen, Dana, Estes 
& Co. 
“For the White Christ,” Robert A. Ben- 
net, McClurg Co. 

“The Ravenels,” Harris Dickson, J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 
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Are You | 


Brainy 
Enough ? 


If so, stick to the food you are using. 
If not, look carefully to the reason. 





Brain matter wears away each day. 
Signs of nervous prostration show when the food fails 
to build back the daily loss. 
Phosphate of Potash, (from the field grains, not the drug 
shop) with Albumen and water, makes the soft gray filling of 
the brain. 


The first two are found in 


Grape=Nuts, 


the food, predigested in cooking at the pure food factories and 
ready for instant service with cream. 
This food does rebuild the brain. 





Trial Proves. 


Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’, found in each pkg. 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 






































It may be your widow and your fatherless little 
ones who will some day need to be shielded from 
the cruel attacks of poverty, want and suffering. 
Join hands NOW with : 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for your family against their time 
of need—as impregnable as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insurance Desired. Full Information will be Promptly Given. 
Prudential Premiums are Fixed — Not Subject to Increase. Prudential Policies have Paid-up 
Values and other Important Benefits. Learn by writing to the Home Office, Dept. 90 
how small the cost of Life Insurance and how Easily Carried. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OP NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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one 


Million 


barrels—and more—of Schlitz 





beer are sold annually. Our 


agencies dot the whole earth. 


The reason is purity. More 





and more people every year are 


demanding it. 


Won’t you see how much 


better it is than poor beer— 


how different the 





after-eftects. 





The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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Million Dollar Policies 


EN of great wealth who desire to carry a large amount of life insur- 
ance, seem to prefer to deal with one company, provided a 
company of sufficient strength and reliability can be found. 

All great policies of $1,000,000 or more save one, have been issued 
by The Mutual Life of New York. This is significant of the unlimited con- 
fidence reposed in this company by great financiers. It will carry their 
insurance in any amount, but invariably reinsures all in excess of $250,000 










in other companies, home and foreign. 
Other companies readily take their share of any risk which The 
Mutual Life will recommend, and the Company itself is held ultimately for 








but a moderate sum. 

Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, carries insurance to the 
amount of two million dollars in The Mutual Life. This is the largest 
amount of insurance carried by an individual in any life insurance company 






in the world. 

Until the purchase of this insurance by Mr. Wanamaker the largest 
amount carried by an individual in one company was for $1,500,000. 
This insurance was issued in April, 1904, by The Mutual Life, to a 
well-known New York banker. 

Four policies which call for an even million dollars each, have been 
issued by The Mutual Life, one of them to Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. 


Small policies in The Mutual Life are written on identically the same 










terms as large ones. 









The new Yearly Bond Contract returns you at the end of the first year a 20-year coupon 
Gold Bond (or face of bond in cash if you prefer), and a bond (or face in cash) cach year 
thercafter until you have received 20 bonds. Interesting information describing other valuable 
features will be sent free on request. 






THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
NEW YORK CITY 









I should like to reccive ( free) information regarding Yearly Bond Contract 


GENTLEMEN: 
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Ainslee's, Sept. 
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LV CHESTER 
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SHOTGUNS AND SHELLS F 


Winchester Repeating Shotguns and Win- 
chester Shotgun Shells arejust as reliable and 
satisfactory for bird shooting as Winchester 
Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are for big 
ys game hunting, and sportsmen know this 

means as perfect an equipment as can be 
made. You can spend a great deal more 
money for a shotgun than a Winchester will 
cost you, but you cannot get a better shooting 
or better wearing gun,no matter whatyou pay. 
Winchester ‘‘Brush’’ Shells are something 
new and desirable for bird shooting. They 
are so loaded that, without the sacrifice of 
velocity, penetration, or uniformity, they will 
make an open and even pattern at from 25 to 
30yards inchoke bore guns. WinchesterGuns 
and Winchester Shells are sold everywhere. 

FREE: Our large Illustrated Catalogue. 

Wincuester Rereatinc Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE -_ 
, ter | O00: 
Columbia Typewriter | ff he). p 50 Se, 
RED AL EST ATE BUSINESS 


No otiver business yields the profits that are made every 
year in the real estate business. 

You can learn the business. its principles and practices, 
thoroughly and technically. in afew weeks’ time, without 
it interfering with your present e mployme nt. We teach 
you the real estate business, 

You can mike more money in the real estate business in 
lesstime t ian you can in any other because it is the biggest 
and best business in the world. It is a profession and the 
busines; of a gentleman. 

Other special features of onr method are: We furnish 
you lists and descriptions of sxceptional offerings of all 
kinds of property situat od in all parts of tne United States 
and Canida; we list your proverty: we ed you our 

“Real Estate Journal” of business opportunites, invest- 














The only Visible Writer that ments. ete. We give you instruction in general 
: n ° othin to ain visi rokerage and insur e. 

. rifices sere & 7 ' Notice for yourself in the newspapers and magazines the 
bility, and is unapproached in tremendous growth of the rewl estite business—railroads 
7 - selling land grants: the government opening new home- 
its Automatic movements, easy stead territories: timber concessions being sold; factories 


; ° going up in s:nall towns: new subdivisions, ete. 
action, conveniences, and dura: Real estate firms in the cities piv large salaries to come 


ses 3 petent men, and if you do not desire to go in business 
bility. Catalogues furnished by for yourself we will list vour name. free of charge for 
| one vear, with one of the larges* placing bureaus, and 


. s : Th »rivilege « o this 
The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. vy Ante hen yo ad P ag ge of applying to this bureau for 
57 West 116th Street Write for our free booklet. It will interest you. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | H. W. CROSS &CO., Dept.R, Tacoma Bldg.,Chicago 
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THE NAME 


“VASELINE” 

























Genuine 


VASELINE &, 


has a wider range of curative and 
healing qualities than any other 
known remedy. It is marvelous 
how many aches and pains will be 
allayed by the application of this 
famous product. 


VASELINE 


unlike the various imitations and 
so-called “‘substitutes,”” is absolute- 
ly pure, and can be distinguished 
by its clear, bnilliant color, and its 
lack of taste and odor. 

When the price of 


VASELINE 


puts it within the reach of all, 
can you afford to buy an adul- 
terated medicine? Avoid all 
risk of substitution by noting 
carefully on bottle, box or tube, 
the name 


““VASELINE” 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 
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AVOETS ot ak-levetes 


—f_r. 
DELICATE SUMMER WEAR, gi, 
COLORED OR WHITE, LINEN, 
LACE, SILK, will last twice as long re 
when washed with PEARLINE only— ; 


look ‘better too. 











gentle treatment Ye 


Pearline’ SWITHOUT a 


RUBBING or help of any sort, loosens all 





aire; and EASY RINSING frees it, leaving 
fno trace of Soap or ‘unpleasant Odor. 


PBAR SOAP cannot be made which rinses so | “Su a Re Ss 
asily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE. _, | Millions Use 


Pearline 
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aical analysis or practical home test will 














4S ONE OF THE 


GIANT DISCOVERIES 


OF THE AGE. 
SULPHUR is the best BLOOD PURIFIER known 


It enters into the composition of all animal and vegetable matter and 
without it there can be neither health nor life 
| - Me utrali kali with all its harmful p réperties and thus 
mi: he mo 2 mata exquisite toilet and shaving 
° ar styles the 
CT HEAL bt fl is the res oul of PURE BLOOD and pure 
blood aaaeea ry b Bons attentic n be yours at a small outlay by the 
use of the SULPHUME PREPA R. ATIONS, 
All first-class druggists keep them. Purchase from your dealer when you 
can— —from us, direct, when you must— express prepaid 


To insure against imitations, be / 7 Lea is on every 
certain the signature, tA CA: P- package. 


Our booklet,“HISTORY OF SULPHUME 
AND ITS BENEFITS TO HEALTH,” 
mailed free on application. 


ADDRESS, 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 


50 Vesey St., New York City. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
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TWO GRAND PRIZES 
TWO GOLD MEDALS 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, 











Absolutely reliable, stylish and easy 


touse. All seams allowed and seam- 
lines shown. Established 35 years 
Sold by some reliable dealer in near 
ly every city and town, or by mail 
Special attention given to mail or- 
ders. Orders filled the day received 
Send 2c. stamp for free catalogue 
showing over 600 design Address 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Designers and Makers of Fashions) 












A PERFECT LITTLE GEM. 
Circulation over 850,000 copies 
every month. 











All the latest Fashion Ne ind 
Fads, beautiful Colored lates and 
Half-tones, Household Hints, Home 
Literature, Fiction, ete It tells 
you how to dress. IHlustrates month 
ly the celebrated McCALL PA‘ 
FERNS. Send soc. and get it every 
month for a year, or sc. for latest 
copy Lady Agents Wanted. Address 


113-115-117 WEST 3lst STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

































































THE COME ALONG 
ONE OF THE 40 METHODS KNOWN TO 
‘JIU JITSU FOR PARALYZING THE ARM. 
USED BY JAPANESE'POLICEMEN IN 
RRESTING OBSTREPEROUS PERSONS 












SIZE DOESN'T COUN 
IF YOU KNOW 


The Japanese National System of 
Physical Training and Self-Defence 


JIU-JITSU is a system of exercises that develops strength and endurance. The Japanese, 
though small of stature, possess almost superhuman strength. In the allied march th 
Chinain 1g00, they repeatedly outmarched the soldiers of every other nation. 
They. attributed their strength and powers of endurance to the persistent prac- 
tice of JIU-JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is skilled in the art. JIU-JITSU 
embodies the ideal principles of attaining perfect health and perfect physical 
development. It is the evolution of twenty-five centuries of constant practice 
and improvement. It is a system of physical training and self-defence which 
surpasses all others. Its basis is strategy and skill. As a means of self- 
defence, men or women versed in JIU-JITSU can protect themselves 
against persons twice their size and strength. 


nrough 


JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 

For over 2000 — the ———— of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously 
guarded. By an Imperial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden 
outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan 
and the United States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its 
oath-bound secrecy, and all the secrets of the Japanese National System 
of Physical Culture and Self-Defence are now being revealed to the 
American people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 
at Rochester, N. Y. Mr Y.K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu Schoo 
of Jiu-Jitsu, has formulated a correspondence course which contains full 
instruction in Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the lead- 
ing school of Japan. 

FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 

Anintensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu 
has just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, 
together with the first lesson in the art,will be sent free to interested per- 
sons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, 
and shows one of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for dise 
posing of a dangerous antagonist If you desire to learn more about the 
closely-guarded secrets of this marvelous science, you should write to-da 
for this free book and specimen lesson. ‘They will be sent you by retu: , 
mail, post-paid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 67A Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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A Diamond heightens a Woman’s Charms. A Diamond SS. 
=@ increases a man’s prestige. A Diamond is a Life Gift. A Dia- 
. = 
ZZ mond Lasts Forever. A Diamond wins a Heart. A Diamond Increases %& 
in Value Every Year. A Diamond brings Pleasure, Prestige and Profit. 
* * The Loftis System of Diamonds on Credit won the Gold Medal 

You Can Examine the Diamond Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition. You—a buyeratany 
distance—write to us for our Catalog, At your leisure and convenience, in the privacy of your own home 
you can select the Diamond, Watch or Jewelry of your special fancy. On communicating with us, we send 
the article on approval to your home, place of business or express office as preferred, 80 you can examine 
it thoroughly. You are free to buy or not, just as you please. Your account will be welcomed. We deliver 
our goods any where in the United States. Wepay all charges. We take all risks, Write for the Loftis 
Catalog! Write Today. Don't delay. Write at once, 

: Our Catalog is worth its weight in gold to the careful Diamond investor. Itis 
The Only Safe Guide the one safe guide to the easy acquirement of a Diamond as a money making 
investment. In the sixty-six pages will be found 1000 illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest Grade 
Watches and Jewelry in every conceivable artistic form at cr -dit prices lower than others charge for spot 
cash. Write for our Splendid Catalog today and we willmail it to you prepaid. To all applicants we also 
mail a copy of our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet. Write Today. 

’ * * We ask you to open a confidential account with us, 
An Honest Person Ss Credit Good with Us Save a Diamond, Diamonds pay better than Savings 
Banks. Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent during the coming twelve months, 
The best way to save money is to buy a Diamond the Loftis way. You have th: security in your own 
possession. Every transaction with usis on honor, confidential, prompt and satisfaetory. One-fifth the 
price to be paid on delivery—you retain the article—-pay balance in eight equal monthly amounts—sending 
cash direct tous. Save a Diamond. You will not miss the small monthly payments from your income, 
Our goods are the finest—our prices the lowest—our ee, easiest. . This ts an illustration 

* ye give you a written of the ig heat ward, 

If You Pay Us Cash for Your Diamond guarantee that youcan Gold Medal, which we 
return the Diamond any time within one year,and we will pay youallyou wonattheW orlds, Fair 
paid for it less ten percent. You can thus weara 650.00 Diamond King or §t, Louls. 
Stud for one year—you return it to us—get your 845—which is less than ten 
cents per week for one year. Every Diamond we sell may be exchanged at 
full price for a larger stone at any time in the future, Write Today. 


* We furnish every person, whether they are a 
Our Little Steel Safe customer or not, A of the Loftis Steel Safes for 
- home savings. Put the little sate on your desk, bureau, bench or table and 
every day drop into it the stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frittered 
away withont notice. Do this for a few days and you willhave the first payment 
ready fora Diamond. We will deliver the Diamond at once, while you keep the 
little safe at work saving the small amounts necessary to meet the monthly pay- 
% ments as they mature. Write for the LoftisCatalog. Write Today. Sixty-six pages. 

* sg as to value and quality of the 
We Give You Our Guarantee Certificate Diamond you buy signed by a 


member of our firm. Write for the Loftis Catalog. Write loday. Sixty-six pages. 
: The Old Reliable Original Diamond on Credit House 


fay t DIAMOND CUTTERS 
} | WATCHMAKERS anv JEWELERS 
; BROS &2_ Co. DEPT. K 29 92 TO 98 STATE STREET 


TD1858. CHICAGO, ILL., U. SL A 
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A I t : 
‘“Tas MAGAZINE TeHAT ENTERTAINS'’ 


FOR OCTOBER 








ITH the October number we will enter upon the last quarter 
\¢ of the year 1905 with nine months of solid achievement be- 
hind us. These nine months have been a record of 
promises fulfilled and of extraordinary growth where others have 
fallen off. I isa little too early to speak in detail of plans for the 
future, but this much may be said, that arrangements are being 
made through which the readers of AINSLEE’s will have the oppor- 
tunity to read the best work of the best known and most popular 
novelists and short story writers, English and American. 


The feature of the October number will be the opening chap- 
ters of anew novel by Marie Van Vorst, who has recently pub- 
lished a remarkable book, ‘‘Amanda of the Mill.” and is perhaps 
better known as one of the authors of ‘‘The Woman Who Toils.” 
The new story is a very strong tale of modern life and will be a 
remarkable serial. 


The novelette will be a delightful story by Beatrice Hanscom, 
entitled ‘“‘Young Carrington’s Career,’’ with an European set- 
ting, shifted to the mining regions of Michigan. 


Lucia Chamberlain, who, with her sister Esther, wrote a book, 
‘‘Mrs. Essington,’ which is one of the best sellers, will have a 
short story, entitled ‘* The Wrecker.”’ It is as good as anything 
she has done. There will also be another of the delightful ‘‘Con- 
versations With Egeria,”’ by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 


Francis Prevost, who has contributed to AINSLEE’s some of its 
best stories, will have an unusually strong one in ‘‘False Equiva- 
lents.’’ 


Grace MacGowan Cooke. author of two popular novels, 
‘‘Huldah” and ‘‘Return,” wil! have a Huldah story in ‘*Our Lady 
of Succor.”’ 


Other contributors of exceptionally good stories will be 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Mary H. Vorse, Alma Martin Estabrook, Ada 
Woodruff Anderson and Anna Yeaman Condict. 


The two essays will be important and entertaining. One, by 
Anne Rittenhouse, will deal with the dancing societies of Philadel- 
phia and Charleston, the two oldest social organizations in the 
world. The other, ‘‘Society and the Races,’’ will be by Alice 
Duer Miller. 


| 
| 
| 
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1Oc. 
Rich, nourishing 
and substantial. Made 
from the best that grows in the 
heart of New Jersey’s finest farming district. 


High grade in every sense of the words. Over 


SIXTEEN MILLION 


cans sold in 1904. Everything is done. The 
Ge) blend, the pare, the toil, the care. All you 
need do is: 
Just Add a Can of Hot Water and Serve 


One can makes sufficient Soup 
for the average family. 21 
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gently soothes the 
































When you are 
wearied from work 
or worry, when you 
feel listless or ae 
guid, or when you 
cannot sleep, just use 


Pabst Extrad 


the “‘ Best Tonic.” 
It is simply rich, pure 
malt—the most 
healthful, wholesome 


and upbuilding food 


known to science. It 


tired nerves, makes 
digestion easy, and 
brings to all the 
sweet sleep of child- 
ho 


25c at all druggists. 


Write for free booklet | how 
Pabst Extract is made, and why 
you ought to have it in your home. 


Pabst Extract Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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There are a thousand reasons why the world should wear rubber heels. 
Economy and comfort are considerations that appeal to the average man; and 
for the man and for the woman who have regard to life’s comfort there is 
nothing on earth so conducive to ease as Heels of New Rubber. The house- 
keeper who wears them feels rested at the end of the day ; the business man 
shod with new rubber has strength and energy to put into his work. 

You want to be happy:—O’ Sullivan’s Heels of New Rubber will help you 
and bring relief to your tired nerves. The heel with that name will lighten 
your life’s day’s labor as nothing else will. Try it; but don’t take substi- 
tutes:—Insist upon getting O’Sullivan’s. 50 cents attached. If a dealer 
can’t supply, send 35 cents and diagram of heel to the makers— 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., = Lowell, Mass. 
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VARSITY 





TheNewCollar 


The Corliss-Coon Varsity 
is our Jatest creation in collar styles. 
The easy, graceful lines suggest at 
once both style and comfort,—in 
keeping with the young man’s ideas, 
yet suited to requirements of both 
oldand young. There is plenty of tie 
space for any sort of cravat, adapt- 
ing it to many occasions and all 
seasons. It’s just the clean-cut, 
Gressy, negligee collar that men 
have wished for. 


Co OON 
C 


weeet RANo 


_ 


Made the Corliss-Coon way — full 
four-piy strength, with heavy interlining 
cut away at the ends of the folding line, 
to make them fold more times without 
breaking. Mark your collars each time 
they go to the laundry and find out how 
many more times. 





Ask the best dealers for Corliss-Coon 
collars. They have them or can get any 
style you desire in our make. If you are 
not willingly supplied, send your order to 
us with retail price, (2 for 25c) stating 
style and size desired. Quarter Sizes. 

Write for the book, ‘Better Collars.” 
It shows the styles and tells why better 
collars. 


‘Corliss, Coon & Co. 
22 G Street, Troy, N. ¥. 




















The chief consideration in buy 

: ing.a Diamond should be based 

| y not on price but on brilliancy 

‘agpure color and perfection in cu 

| 4 4 shape and polish. These high 

Sil 7 By qualities you will find in our 
goods. 

Any article illustrated in the 


catalogue will be forwarded for 
your examination. If it is not cq 
> as represented, return it at our Oe 


TERMS 


“20% Down and [0% Per Month 


All transactions are confidential, and with every 
purchase we give a certificate guaranteeing 
poke value and the privilege of exchange. 
“ We are the Oldest Diamond House in the 
trade. Established since 1843. Write for our 
new catalogue, Edition 17 


J.M. LYON @ CO. 


65-67-69 Nassau-St. NEWYORK 


| ESTABLISHED IN 1845 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


We Want to Send Our Creat New External 
Remedy to Every Sufferer 


TO TRY FREE. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY 


Don’t take medicine for rheumatism — Nature 
provided millions of pores for carrying off impuri- 
ties, and our new external remedy, Magic Foot 
Drafts, possesses the power of absorbing through 
the largest of these pores the uric acid and other 
poisons which cause rheumatism. Already over 

TRADE MARK // , 100,000 persons have 

———— 4 ; found relief through this 
, simpie harmless appli- 
ance, which it costs you 
nothing to try if you 
writeatonce. Send your 
name today. The Drafts come by return mail 
Then if you are satisfied with the benefit received, 
sendus One Dollar. If not, they cost you nothing. 
The risk is ours. A valuable book on Rheumatism 
(illustrated in colors) comes free with the trial 
| Drafts. Magic loot Draft Co., 984 Oliver Bldg., 
| Jackson, Mich. 
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scape Mann RewssTua 


MAKE YOUR 
HOME ATTRACTIVE 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR NEW 
STYLE BOOK N NOW READY 


Every woman will find something to interest 
her in it. You should lose no time in writing 
for a copy, mailed free on request. It contains 
twenty-four plates showing Artloom Tapestry 
Curta.ns, Couch Covers and Table Covers in 
their actual colors. You will find the tapestry 
article vou need in color effect and price range, 

adapted for rooms of varying size ; suited for 
any home, whether modest or pretentious. 


Artloom Curtains from $3.06 to $20.00 a pair 
Artioom Couch Covers from $3.00 to $7.50 
Artloom Table Covers from $1.50 to $5.00 








—‘HOME MAKING” 








AN INTERIOR VIEW FROM “HOME MAKING —(SKE COUPON 


Artloom Tapestries are the special boon of the 
woman whose originality and artistic sense are 
greater than her purse. Ask your dealer for 
them, They are woven through and through 
of the highest grade materials. 








The leverest book on home decorations ever printed. Appreciated by 
every woman who has the good taste to care abc the proper arrange 
ment of her home. Written ly Miss Edith W. Fisher, whose articles in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal” have stampe her an authorit n the 
ject. In this book she tells he t rrange all the living-rooms in 
your home, @#»mbining economy and attractivene Twelve full-pagee 
views showing interior arrangements illustrate the arious chapters 
Se oe ws pon w ith fo ents in stamus and ¢/ Lee fy te 
¢ fealer, and we will send you a copy of 
‘Mome-Making,” 1 which we are the exclusive publishers 4 

















PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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24 RAZORS" 


ON TRIAL FORA 
PENNY POSTAL — 


Send us vour name, occupation, home and 
business addresses, and we will send yeu, 
CHARGES PAID, on seven days’ FREI: 
TRIAL, a STERLING “Safety” with 
24, or an ** Old Style” with 12 of the 
smoothest, keenest, sharpest blades ever 
made—a full year's supply of Razors, ad- 
justed for your particular requirements, 
vo honing. No stroppi ng. 








Tf remittance ts made promptly at the end 
of the trial week, we will keep tie tlades 
sharp and keen as longas they last, A.ail 
12 dull blades at a time, with 10 cents to 
cover postage, and we will return them tin 
perfect order, free of charge. 


Either style works just as — and 
simp'y as do-sa repeating rifle. The blades , 
s‘ip in and out of the frame just as quickly }j 
and casily a; you would slip a pencil in your | 
pocket. There is ro delicate mechanism to 4 
adju t, no parts to put tog:ther. The 
STERLING is instantly ready—a _ teuch 
of the finger and thumb does the work. 








When you buy a razor, buy quality. 
Quality wth tus means employing the - 
highest typ: of rezor-making skill. It [Toag 
means using the best materials the market ' 
affords, It means getting as far as pos- 
sible away from the machine made blade. 

It means grinding each b'ade in oil, hand- - 
honing in oil and hand -stropping. It 
means te*ting and re-testine every part of 

every blade: to make sure that the cuttine 

e'ge is as perfect and lasting as an edge 

can be made. It me*ans furnishing you as ary 
nearly as possible with a razor tempered, 
set and adjusted to your particular necds, 
Such a razor is the STERLING, the newest 
shaving marvel—the only razor with wafer + 
blades that can be resharpencd at will. | 





That is why we know the STERLING 
will shave you cleaner, easier, and qu cker li 
“4 than any o her razor, whether your skin is 
%)| tender or tough, your beard wiry or fine, vA 
regular or irregular. 


: Don't take our word for it, but try a set f 
“I free for a wee Then, tf you are satisfied, 
you can pay us $5 on terms to suit, 
If dissatisfied, simply return the set 
promptly at our expense. 

The STERLING is made intwostyles 
—*safety,”’ with twenty-four blades, 
or “old style,” with twelve blades. 
When you write state which style 
you prefer and whether to cut close 
or medium, 


SHERM AN & COMPANY 
Box 1004, 41 Park Row, New York 


























We have vacancies jor responsible agents 
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Headache ana Neuralgia 


QUICKLY CURED BY USING 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write for a trial box—we send it without cost. If you suffer from headache or 
neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the safest and most reliable remedy on the 
market. Cures any headache in thirty minutes and leaves no unpleasanteffects. After 
one trial you will never be without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine 

















Lad Ya WG * at the head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles. Ask any druggist or address b4 
Gite“ Z4E> he DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINECO,, 241 N.Main St.,South Bend,Ind. }- 
: A ie 








you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is BP a by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex, 


SEXOLOGY Love 


Contains the following in one volume— 
a Young Man Should Have. a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband — Have. Knowledge ‘ a Young Wife ay Have. 





a Father Should Hay a Mother Should Ha 

a Father Snould Impart to His Son. a Mother Should een to Her Daughter. 
edical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 
By WILLIAM H. walLee, A. M., M.D. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 Table of contents mailed free 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 85, PRILADELENIA: EA: 


EST! ABL ISHE D 1875. 


A RECORD OF 29 YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


DRUG wo LIQUOR HABITS 


























ati — 
(yr 
SF Absolutely destroys all offen- paw | 
“ag sive odors and cures excessive per- | 
spiration. Used on the feet relieves 
fatigue and cures all soreness, 


gives a personal sweetness and purity which 
attract. A liquid preparation that does 
not soil the clothing nor close the pores. 
Restores the weakened glands to a 
normal, healthy tone, and distributes per- 
spiration — throughout the body. 
We will gladiy mail you a FREE sample, in plain 


wrapper, if you will send us the name of your druggist 
At your druggist’s. or sent prepaid upon receipt of 


rice, 50c. Y back 10t entirely satis- | 
fod citer welag on money eo | THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 


r using one 
t 66 ” Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. Fine location. Large grounds. Easily 
Ask for bo Kiet, Beauty and Comfort. | reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati o cases cured. 


THE GOLDBERG SPECIALTIES co., | No restraint. mates, reasonable. Cc ure quar antec a. 


| 1 
Dept. A, 133 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO HOME at the Sanatorium, write us for our Heme 
Secetnerers af | TREATOOENT. Bomody that has cored thousands who 


Manicure, Pedicure and other Toilet Preparations. could not come 





| 
| 
| 
Produces a cool, pleasant effect and | 
| 








and who had failed elsewhere. Each mdividual case 
comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information 


| THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS GO. Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 
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THE OPPENHEIMER TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


No Suffering. No Injection. No Detention from Business 


NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS 
ALCOHOLIC CRAVING OVERCOME IN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS 
ALL DRUG ADDICTIONS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


A Special Committee of the Legislature of New York Reported in May, 1905 


*Recognizing that many of these persons (DEPENDENT INEBRIATES ) are suffering from disease, some form of medical 
treatment should be given. In the judgment of this Committee, the best treatment, therefore, is that of the Oppenheimer 
Institute, as it is strongly endorsed and advocated by large numbers of physicians and business and professional men of 
high standing, national repute and unquestioned en the treatment Itself being reported as prompt, effective and free 
from certain objections inherent in other systems,” 

indorsed by Many Prominent Men and Women Throughout the World 
yatch this series. 
“I have had a pretty extensive experience with the Oppenheimer treatment, having wit- 
5 Way nessed its effect in perhaps fifty cases. I consider it of very great value, and have yet tosee any 
thing but good resulting therefrom. I have noticed no such secondary results as are frequently 
FORMERLY HEALTH COMMIS- seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ In fact, patients feel better and stronger than before m 
SIONER OF THE PORT every way. The treatment seems to act as a general restorative and as a tonic while abso- 
OF NEW YORK,WROTE: lutely removing desire for the stimulant, either drug or alcoholic.” 


REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer the Oppen- 
heimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 
For autograph letters indorsing the Oppenheimer treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


Oppenheimer Institute 
159 West 34th Street New York City 
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For elegance, fragrance, deli ACY 
purity, Mme. Roy vale s Col 
lutely vithout an 





Contain ; the condensed Milk 
mds and 
Scotch Oats 





ren wrinkles an 1 giv- 
cB rlow and beauty 

to the ce nplexion. Will not cause the 
rowth of hair. Especially recommenc d 
ed for theatrical use in removing co 
metics and pr eee the 
»wder and make Half-pound can 
prepaid; larg ve trial j ar by mail 15¢ 


Pardridge & Blackwell, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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The 
Cod Liver 


HAY FEVER] eee = 


AND ASTHMA 


CLIMATES W E AR ou T. Smokes, Sprays and * Specifics * 
can only relieve symt yur constitution gio atment removes 
all CAUSES of Ha’ Fevera A ma fr 4 he blood and nervous 
system. Pollen, heat t ertior ‘ke r odors ¢ ann t brir ack 


sympt Appetit ‘ lood enriched, 
eneral health restor { ire 
FREE, you tenet know that since 183 we 
Ilay Fever Astl 1 eret 

or influential you are y } lyr 

manent freedom from Hay lever or Ast! 
of treatment 1) t and ny this ail yo 
nehanged Book vy, Free. explaining our method, with report 








Body Builder and Strength Crester 


For Old People, Ciicen, 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvement on old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
many intere Acldre Exclusive Agency given to One Boonsestae Place 





P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, New York ponamneerseer darveaitadtchedheasemmimt ment tess 
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If )o are short you will appreciate the unpleasant and 


humiliating position of the little man in the illustration. 
But you are prebab!y unaware that itis no longer necessary 
to be short and uncomfortable. 








The Cartilage Company. of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
owner of a method whereby it is possible to add from 
two to three inches to the stature. It is called the “Carti- 
lage System” because it is based upon a scientific and 
physiological method of expanding the cartilage, all of 
which is clearly and fully explained in a booklet entitled 
“How to Grow Tall,”’ which is yours for the asking. 

The Cartilage System builds up the entire body har- 
moniously. It not only increases the heizht, but its use 
means better health, more nerve force, increased bodily 
development and longer life. Its use necessitates no 
drugs, no internal treating, no operation, no hard work, 
no big expense. Your height can be increased, no 
matter what your age and sex may be, and this can 
be done at home without the knowledge of others, 
This new and original method of increasing one’s height 
has received the enthusiastic endorsement of physicians 
and instructors in physical culture. If you would like 
to add to your height, so as to be able to sccina 
crowd, walk without embarrassment with those who 
are tall, and enjoy the other advantages of proper 
height, you should write at once for a copy of our free 
booklet, “How to Grow Tall.’’ It tells you how to 

ac complish these results quickly, surely and perma- 

nently. Nothing is left unexplained. After you read 
it, your only wonder will be “Why did not some one 
think of it before?" Write to-day— 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY 


67 A Unity Building, Rochester, N. ¥. 





JOIN-US AND MAKE 
$3007$500 AMONTH 


No Business, Trade or Profession in the World 
Today Offers Better Opportunities 

to honest, ambitious men without capital. Practical co 
operation has opened the doors everywhere to profits 
never before dreamed of. I founded the 

first co-operative realty company and origi- 

nated the method of teaching the real es- 

tate, general brokerage and insurance busi- 

ness thoroughly by mail. I have had life- 

long successful experience in this line and 

have helped hundreds of inexperienced men 

to immediate and permanent success. 


| WILL TEACH YOU BY MAIL; 


appoint you Special Representative of 
my Company, the largest and strongest 

in the country; furnish you large list 

of choice, salable properties and in 
vestments; start you in business for 
yourself; help you secure customers; 
afford you the constant advice and co- 
operation of our powerful organization 
and assist you to earn @ large, steady 
income. This is your opportunity to 
become your own master and achieve 

an independent fortune in an honor 
able, pleasant business of your own. 
for Free Booklet and full particulars. 1 
today. Address EDWIN R. MARDEN, 
ident, National Co-Operative Realty Co., 4 
Atheneum Bidg., Chicago, 


BUSINESS. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED. 

We can sell your property, no matter where 
located. We have over 500 active, competent, 
trained, expert real estate men in our immense 
organization, each constantly advertising and 

searching for prospective purchasers 
f you want to makea quick, cash sale or 
exchange, send full particulars at once. 
Address WILLIAM W. FRY, Treasurer, 
National Co-Operative Realty Oo., 

421 Atheneum Bidg., Chicago. 


Property For Sale. 
All kinds and descriptions, all 
prices and terms; in all parts of 
the American Continent, Specia: 
Bargains in farms, homes and 
business opportunities. No mat- 
ter what you want, or where you 
want it, write us at once, Address 
JOHN BAUDER, Vice-President, 
National Co-Operative Realty Cc 
21 Atheneum Blog., Chicago. 


Legitimate Propositions 
of every description promoted 
and financed Gilt-Edged Bond 
Issues purchased outright or sold 
on commission. Address DB. 
THOMPSON, Secre _ 7 National 
Co-Operative Kea 0., 421 
Atheneum Bidg., Chic ack 
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No More 
Gray Hairs 


DeLacy’s French Hair Tonic is not a dye, 
therefore is Per- 
fectly Harmless. 
It Restores Gray 

air in any 
color of hair, 
moustache or 
whiskers back to 
the color it was 
before it turned 
gray. Stops hair 
falling instantly 
and cures dan- 
druff perman- 
ently. Easily 
applied; is net 
sticky or greasy, will not stain or injure. 
Your Mouey Back if it Fails. $1. by 
druggists, or sent to any part of the 
United States, express prepaid. 


DeLACY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
901 N. Broadway, St. Loul@, Mae 











Write for FREE package of 
DE LACY’S FRENCH SHAMPOO. 
The most elegant SHAMPOO in the world. 


iin 








i877. NoWNew Discovery = 1905. 
Can offer more hope in cases of 


CANCER 


Than exists today by our method 


Without the Use of the Knife. 





a aoe 





s o 
The Berkshire Hills 
s 
Sanatorium. 

The only institution in the world where cancer and 
tumors (that are accessible) are permanently cured. 
Describe your case and we will mail the most com- 
slete information ever published on the subject of 
cancer, and will give an opinion as to what we can 


accomplish for you. Ask your family physician to 
investigate. He will be entertained as our guest. 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 

















THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF SKIN DISEASES 


is based upon the use of a power- 
ful antiseptic that, while destroy- 
ing both the germs and the morbid 
element which cause the disease, 
does not injure or impair the 
healthy tissue. 

Experiments made by bacteri- 
ologists have proven that 





ydrozone 


which the only healing 
agent is Nascent Oxygen (near to 
the condition of Ozone), fulfills 
these requirements, and that it 
may be applied externally or ta- 
ken internally with perfect safety. 


For over fourteen years HYDROZONE 
has been indorsed and successfully used 
by the foremost physicians. //s estab- 
lished reputation ts so high that simt- 
lar names have been given to con- 
coctions containing only water, oil of 
vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert im- 
purities. /he label on every bottle of 
Hydrozone bears my siguaiure: 





ore 





a 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
‘ ’ 


Manufactures de 


HYDROZONE is sold by leading druggists. 
On receipt of attached coupon, proper!y filled 
out, you will be sent a 


Free Trial Bottle 


containing sufficient Hydrozone 
to demonstrate t> you its healing 
properties. Mail the coupon, © end 
naming your druggist, to Oct. 5,05. 
CHARLES MARCHAND, ra Write Legibly. 
57 Prince St., New York City. .* 


oc” Name. 









Requests unaccompa- 
nied by coupon will 
be ignored. Only 
one free trial 
bottle to 
each fa. 
mily. 











St. 








City State 





Druggist vreeerereeeseersecsssesserersnnsnnersnssnanosnsneaeneees 
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1 The Infant in the 
Ss Nurse's 





























Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thousands 
of healthy infants everywhere. 





It is pure, rich 
milk so modified and enriched with the extract 
of selected malted grains as to be easily di- 
gested by the weakest stomach. Ready ‘at a 
moment’s notice by simply stirring in “water. 
No additional milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. <A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for everybody, 
from infancy to old age. A glassful taken hot 
before retiring induces restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also beok- 
let, giving many valuable recipes, sent 
free, if mentioned. 











t all druggists. 
ASK FOR HORLICK'’'S; others 
are imitations. 
Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, England. Montreal, Canada, 














BUY FURS: MAKER 


Furs made by Albrecht, St. Paui, 
are right in material, workmanship, 
style and price. They also carry 
with them, Albrecht’s 50 years ex- 
perience in Furs exclusiveiy and a 
guarantee of quaiity equal to the 
mark “sterling” on silver. Send for 
our catafogue. It is the world’s au- 
thority on fur fashions. It contains 
1ooillustrations, describesand gives 
prices of every thing in furs. Costs 
us §0c., yours for 4 cents in stamps. 
E ALBRECHT g SON, Box 31P.20 E. 7TH ST 
* ST. PAUL, MINN. 
___—‘ Smertes’ s Great Fur Shop 


$90 » $50 MEEK, MADE SELLING 


THIS NEW INVENTION, THE 
STANDARD SELF:tiYANine FOUNTAIN PEN 


Ne ink dropper. Je smeare d fingers 

Ne twisted rubbe Yo complication Fille Itself 
$| 90 earnec a in 2 days by re instantly at any 
in 


tired business man in Ala. 

$48 earned in first . wur weeks by Rev 
Gehring, of N. Y.,spare time only, 

3 +80 for . mo! oon s odd hours 
by G. Jos. Lovett, of Mass 

40 made in c= two heures by 
Mrs. Mary M. Lennon, of ch. 

Our free lessons In suceessful aueiae. 

ship make experience unnecessary. We 

send all particulars and figures to prove 

above and many other records; write today 

Energetic Agents and District 

Managers Wanted 


STANDARD PEN CO., 
971 Baker Bid., TOLEDO, 0. 












or engine, and we will send full 
information about the 


APPLE 
Automatic Sparker. 
The best storage battery 
charger for automobile, launch 
or gas engine. Address, 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO 


146 SEaven BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 


We A re Selling 
BATTERY FAN MOTORS,” $1.25 to + 810.5 
BATTERY TABLE LAMPS, 33.00 to .« 10, 
TELEPHONES COMPLETE, 11. 
ELECTRIC DOOR BELLS, 5 & 

















LANTERAS and Pocket Flash I 
$8.00 MEDICAL BATTERIES, . . 
TELEGRAPH OUTFITS, $1.75 

BATTERY MOTORS, 75e. t . 00 
NECKTIE AND CAP LIGHTS, 75e. to - « 5.00 
DYNAMOS ane mi egy —, to. « « « 1.00 


OHIO ELEOTHIO. Wonks, ‘Glevelana, 0. 


_ MY FREE BOOK 


Is called “How Money Grows” and tells: How 
to tell a good investment; how invest small sums; 
how ye mu cam convert $: © into $ 3.83; how to guard 
against poor investments, etc., et Jf you are alle to 
save $10 or more wat yath Ln i y r me you should 
not fail to own a c« ) y ADVERTISEMENT of 
Dee lacdstneat but t il to the brit m with inf poy n that 
everyone should possess before theyinvest adollar. Ask 
for it on a px ’stal and ll send it I RE E by pe irn mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 107 North American Bidg., Philada. 















*, SOLID GOLD me puntings only, latest 
5 og a no agen Price within 
of 2 Let tell yo tail about it in our 
PREE DESCRIPTIVE BOURSES? 


American Agents Brazilian Mining Co. 
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APLOFOR - 


It flows steadily, The cli 
ne ap 
never floods or blots, for me aa and 


iseasily filled and rad ae CO TA POD ciatcisine ate 
a The Students’ Ideal. Y.2t'ise.""" 


For sale by all dealers. 


L.E. WATERMAN co. 
3 Broadway, New York 
8 School = , Boston. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
8 Montgo' mery St,,San Francisco, 
160 State St., Chicago. 12 Golden Lane, London, 















- 
Swi 
Diamonds S, * 


| | 36 CARAT QUALITY AS 
$72.50 


OTHER GRADES OF SAME 
SIZE AS LOW AS$50. 


are now the choice in club and society TERMS $12.CASH $6.PER MONTH 

circles. Best ever sold for anything like 

the price. Made of fine linen stock with aay een are cometeaae, a NECESSITY ae 
se Menhal aeGanmnenahy 7 S andmaid to success, oftimes a source o 

high finish handsome pnt a PLEASURE and always a GOOD INVEST- 

usually good dealing qualities. Last MENT. The volume of business which comes 

longer and look better than most higher- to us by reason of our liberal terms— enables 

priced cards. us to sell diamonds ON CREDIT at practically 


CASH prices. The ONLY objection to buying on 
credit is thus removed. 


Let u& bend you on approval, express prepaid, a 
FREE BOOK half-carat diamond set, in mounting like illustration 
or ANY STANDARD 14-Kt. solid gold mounting. If 


ring is as represented, pay express agent $12. If you 
prefer that goods be ‘sent by registered mali., send 
Valuable and interesting 32-page first payment WITH order. Balance may be paid 

Book of Card Rules—Whust, monthly. YOUR reputation for honesty is OUR security. 
Euchre, Poker, Pinochle, Bezique, Send for FREE Ring Catalog No. Z46. It 
Sixty-Six, Skat, etc. — free for | shows a& wealth of Diamonds from $12 to $650, 
your dealer's name and 25 cents If interested in Watches, ask for Special Catalog. 


for a sample pack of Golf Cards. 
HIGH-CLASS 
| He bert a OSeph sewerry 
AMERICAN PLAYING CARD COMPANY I SeDh CREDIT HOUSE 


305 Taylor Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








218 (246) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 














M @ M PORTABLE _HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s pl Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
wmatngvegs Gell +sies, Etc. 




















Made by aut hinery where the wood grows, 
etter ilt and better 1 king t 1 have 
tructed at ne and at 1 t Wind and 
water tight Artistic i lesign Constructed on the 
Unit System. Panels terchanyealle 
| let ry «et Can be 
ere: te re for ancy fr to 24 rs after 
1 at destinati n rair eofh € 
NO NAILS. NO STRIKES 
NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY 
Everything fit Anyone can erect them 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write to-day for catalogue Tell us what you want and 
will give you a delivered price at once 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
200 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Second 5 % Dividend This Year 


October 1, 1905, another dividend of 5% will be paia (the regular 
4% guaranteed and 1% additiona! for six months), derived from sale 
of shiploads of mahogany cut trom our 288,000-acre plantation in 
Campeche, Mexico, and shipped to New York and Mobile ; cargoes ot 
produce every few months shipped in steamboat owned by Company's 
management. This 1s the second 5% dividend this year, making 10% to 
be paid, instead of &%, as guaranteed 


22% Dividends 


And when our property's immense resources are developed, and 1ubber, 
heniquen and tropical fruits begin to produce, 22% is a conservative estimate 

of yearly dividends that will be paid; that is, we estimate that the fourteen 
acres represented by each share will, after seven years, produce $66 a year, 
which is 22% ot par value of the stuck We have many sources of revenuc 

Mahogany, rosewood, Spanish cedar and other cabinet woods, alone worth 
$10,206,000, at New York prices; marketable dye woods ready to cut and ship 
worth $2,500,000 at New York ; 60,000 full-grown rubber trees ; 250,000 full 
grown chicle (chewing gum) producing trees ; 1800 head cattle , 250 oxen ; 200 
mules, horses, swine. Stores, mills and factory operating 


A Certainty, Not Speculation 


Remember, there is no element of speculation about this proposition ; 
no probability of shrinkage in values or failure of development ; no chance 
of loss to investors, as the plantation, with its natural wealth, buildings 
and other improvements, always will be ample security for stockholders, being free of 
encumbrance and deeded in trust for their protection to a T'hiladelphia trust company 
Stock is selling fast. Over 1100 stockholders; holding one to one hundred shares cach 


Shares, $5 per Month per Share 


A limited number of shares offered at par on installments of $5 per month per share 
Make application at once This is an opportunity to secure an investment that pays 







more than the &% guaranteed By applying now you participate in forthcoming 5% diri- 
dend Send 5 or more (but not more than $60, a year's installments), on each share 
wanted Qur managers have matured two other Mexican plantations Stock of both 
worth $sc per share above pat. Over 7,000 stockholders drawing increasing dividends 





OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President, WM Ho ARMSTRONG, Consists of officers and 
Ex-U_ S Railroad Com'r, Phila , Pa. H A MERRILL, 
: : " Pres, City Nat Bank, Mason City, Ia 
Vice-President, Cor. A. K McCwure, Joun B BARNES, 
Ex-Editor Times, Phila, Pa Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk, Neb 


1cTOR Du Pont, JR, 
Du Pont Powder Works, Wilmington, Det 
A. G STEWART, 
4 total of 51% in dividends, Counsel A. L. WANAMAKER, Phila, Pa Atty. Gen of Porto Rico, San Juan, Pik 


INSERNATIONAL LUMBER @ DEVELOPMENT CO., 712 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write immediately and ask jor handsomely illus- Secretary and Treasurer, C M 
trated paper and list of stockholders who have received McManov, Phila., Pa 








DIAMOND HAND BOOKS 


Price, 10 Cents Exch at All Newsdealers W E B A T T EK 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon L 








Shirley’s Lovers’ Guide, Grace Shirley 

Women’s Secrets; or, How to be Beautiful, Grace AGAINST THE DRUG CRAVE 
@ulde to Ehenete L. W. Sheldon A LASTING CURE ENSURED 
Physical Health Culture, Professor Fourmen HOME TREATMENT 





Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Develop- 


ment, Burt L. Standish A positive cure of the drug habit, and a restoration of health 
ent, 4. St 


All treatment conducted by regular physicians, without 








| ee ney ee ee a acest eeponnnnt patient's detention from business. Our references are une 

AY 5 J 2 questionable. 

The Art ofBoxingand Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan s 

The Key to Hypnotism, Robert G. Elisworth, M.D We Offer a Free Trial Sample 

U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Professor Letters and remedies sent without any outside marks. Complete privacy 
Donovan Address, D.C.C.,106 Hartford Building 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
venth Avenue, . - - - New York 


Multiply This in Your Head 


41 Union Square New York City 

















Wouldn't you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar problems in your head? Wouldn't 
you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any problem almost nstantly without writing any partial 
product - to be able to simply write the answer? 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation’”’ 


tells you all about a method which will make you a master of figures. It tells of a system by which you can 
figure instantly the most intricate sums in your head ; handle groups of figures and fractions as S 
whole figures ; in fa ut the work of figuring in two. 

A better position and a large salary have come to hundreds who have read this book. If vou want 
to better your position. to increase your salary, to make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold 
the whip-hand in financial transactions, to make your wor< easy an interesting instead of tiresome, should 
write f r this book at once. It will cost vou nothing but the trouble of askiny for it. A postal will bring it to your 
very door. It may cost you a good position or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity. Write tor it 
to-day before you forget it. Address : 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, °74.,comt BuiLoine, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


easily as single 
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Toho. ot Dante to make. ee 
nerally weatat’ around ae store; 
sb age, reference, salary exp tedy Me. 


 APPRENTICE—Strong young man to learn ma- 
chinist’s trade. Must be bright, active, and rot 
id of bard work. Nomina) wages to start, 
Blanc! ard Mfg. Co., 859 Smith Be 4 
SHIPPING . ~ CLERK— [ Mahufactiting estat extablied- 
went requires: shipping clerk. Mast be steady, 
temperate and willing to work hard. wars iA small 
to begin. . L. &Co., 919 Green St. 








The Bost ton Spore. 


YOUNG MAN, under 30, to make himself gener- 
ally useful about Wag Hage pm dry goods houre, 
Wages $12, Apply 10 A. M. Mopday, #46 Market St, 


YOUNG MAN for grotery store, 4020 “Girard 3 
ave. 
A goo bi writing. ® and “arithmetic: office e 
2 PA ait 
pore 


Aman receives a small salary because he lacks training for a special 

fine of work; because he depends for his occupation upon the want 
columns of the daily newspapers, or upon some other equally hap- a 

hazard method, instead of striving for a position of promise and profit. 











The International Correspondence Schools were created 14 years ago, 

and to-day have an equipment valued at $5,000,000 che sole purpose of which 

ts to qualify handicapped men for the better positions of life. The 1. C.S%. 

makes no distinction between clerk and mechanic—whether a man’s income 

is smal!, his work confining, or his education limited. If he can read and write, 

and has the ambition to succeed, the I. C. S. can qualify him by mail, in his 
spare time, for a higher salary in his present work or in a new occupation. 


Thousands have succeeded. You are no different from others. Your 
income is no smaller, you are no older—no younger—no further away— 
no more helpless. You, too, can succeed! 





It costs nothing—to ask HOW. Look over the list of positions 
given below, mark the one that appeals to you, then 


Cut out the Coupon, 
mail it to us and learn ' Apr eins eg 


International “Correspondence Schools, 
Box11998CRANTON, PA. 
Fieate explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how | can quality for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which | have marked X 


How 





To Get 
More 
Salary, 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographe 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mili Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 





TelephoneEngineer| 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Raginesr 
Bullding Contractor 
Architee’  ieeaeaammas 
Architee 

Atructeral Engineer 


Mining Engineer 








TD cictccennincctinanninin 


Street and No._ 
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PERFUME 


DENTIFRICE 


ED PINAUDS 


Try them. You will be well repaid 
in sending for these most famous of all 
toilet preparations. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
Hair Tonic has maintained its supremacy 
over all imitators more than 100 years 
and its sales are constantly increasing. It 
removes dandruff and cleanses the scalp. It 
improqyes and beautifies the hair. Though 
stimulating the scalp and hair it never injures 
them. Its delightful odor makes its use a 
daily pleasure rather than a duty. 

A single drop of ED. PINAUD’S Per- 
fume is more lasting than many times its 
bulk in common imitations. 

ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice 
requires but one trial to make a new friend in 
you. We guarantee its superior quality and 
entire freedom from every injurious ingredient. 

ED. PINAUD'S EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 


for three applications ; enough exquisite perfume for 
five times, and fam us ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for 


five times. Send 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


WRITE TO-DAY ieecar 100, 2a:rinaud tidg..sew York City 











Be sure that you get the original For sale everywhere or by 
Mail 2c. Sample Free Try Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
c(RHARD MENNEN coO., Newark, N. J. 








MALVINA 


CREAM | 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 
reckles, Sun- 
burn, I minke, Ringworm and 
all imperfect ic ns of the skin, 
and prevents wrinkles, Does 
not merely cover up but eradi- 
catesthem. Malvina Lotion 
and Ichthyol Soap should be 
used in connection with Male 
vina Cream, At all druggists, 
or sent on receipt of price. Cream, 
50c, ° H eoesigt d; I tion, bOc., ex 
pre ct; Se "ap BSc. postpaid. 





id f 
PROF. L rh BERT, "Tole do, Ohio 





MME. ROBINNAIRE’S 
WALNUT HAIR DYE 


bplnge f back the youthful gloss and 
rich color to vair or whiskers—no need for you to too 
old before your time. It gives the true natural color, etiber' black 
or brown, and eg or four applications a year will preserve this 
color for all tim 
i sia dragelet hasn’t it, { will supply you direct. 
Se for medium bottle ; four times the 
quantity 75¢, Sent postpaid. 


MME. ROBINNAIRE. Dept. 20. ATLANTA, GA. 




















PRENTISS CLOCKS 


winding and keep perfect time 





run 60 days ona single 


lhe Calendar is complete in itself and may be placed 
just below the dial or beside it if pre ferred. A most 
up-to-date timepiece We also make Frying-pan, 


Metal Tile, Magic Electric, Mantel, Program, Synchro 
nized and Watchman s Clocks, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 175. 
The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Dept. 17, 49 Dey St., N. Y. Clty 














ble ached, faded and patchy hair or beard a 


Mrs. POTTER’S WALNUT JUICE Ronsaiul wodeet browr , SO natural in appearance that 







even experts cannot detect it Ihe shade may be made lighter or darker to 
anything but hair. Does not rub or wash off 
use. Enough to last one year for $1.00, 
ed without argument if not satisfactory. Trial 25c-, enough for thorough test 


Does not make hair conspicuous 
at drug stores or by mail, prepaid, in plain sealed wrapper 
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suit each individuality. Does not color scalp or 
Best remedy for Bleached Hair Easy to 
Money refund- 
MR RS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT, 
INNATL, OHIO, 





Z Groton Bidg., ie 
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EASILY QUICKLY 
APPLIED DRIED 
Natural JAP-A-LAC is the best varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. 


It dries with a beautiful luster, and retains 
its brilliancy through wear and tear right 








ta nd th 
l ends P EE oF ‘han: "te any 


2 nt 
se jiteanedenatees Fine China, Rich Cut Glass 
HANDLED BASKET 


5 in. across, cut extra deep. 

I he exquisite design of this little cut. glass noveity will 
surely appeal te your love of the beautiful. 

Like everything else we sell it costs 

é , 
One quarter less than elsewhere.’ 

Our new Fall catalogue containing many colored repro 
ductions will be ready in September. Send tor it now 
(specifying catalogue T) and be one of the first to get it 


WEST 2ist and WEST 22nd STREETS, 
Near Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 





down to the wood. 

Besides Natural, JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve 
colors. It is a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything about the home. 

you can do the work yourself.”’ 
.t 



















a 
‘ecrow.-s | Your Health Depends 


Upon the purity of your drinking water. No chan 
for contamination with the USEEIT Water 
Cooler, even if impure ice is used. 

Note advantages. 

Direct connection from bottle 
to faucet by coil of pure block tin. 

NOTE—This cooler is covered 
by broad basic patents and we 
will prosecute vigorously all 
infringements. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We will send one complete No. \ 
4 Cooler with 2 gallon bottle to 
| | any business man and fy. _ 
| | after 30 days’ trial Loa ties eal 
return to us if not | 
perfectly satisfied, o1 
keep the Cooler 
and remit us $6 oo. 
This liberal offer 
shows our confi- 
dence in the Cooler. 
We also make a 
$12.00 Cooler for 5 
gallon bottle. Catalogue Free. 


yon ir id a Gold Me jal, World's Fair, St. Lous.” 
pee : THE. CONSUMERS COMPANY 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 3600 Butler St, CHICAGO 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 
cs, RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
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rf. “you DONT GET DONE 
\WHENYOU BUY A GUN 


) 
) 
ia 
a. 


Roller-bearing. non - 
birding doors, remov= 
able (to clean or re- 
place broken glass) bv 
simply. unhooking No 
unsightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves 
Cabinet work and finish 
the best Grand Rapids production Sections so nicely 
joined together the appearance is that of a solid case. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet. in colors telling how to furnish @ 
: e 8 horovgh'y artistic. gent FREE on 
by all leading furniture 












ect from tl 
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A Scientific Method of 
Growing 
Hair 
The Evans Vacuum Cap 
provides the scientific 
means of applying to the 
scalp the common sense 
principles of physical cul- 
ture. Baldness and falling 
hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of 
the hair roots. This lack of 
nourishment is due to the 
absence of blood in the 
scalp—an abnormal condi- 
tion. It is the blood which 
conveys nourishment to 
the hair roots as well as to 
every other part of the 
body. If you want the hair 
to grow on the scalp the 
blood must be made to circulate there. It is exercise which makes 
the blood circulate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The Evans 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes the blood 
circulate zz the scalp. \t gently draws the rich blood to the scalp 
and feeds the shrunken hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test It Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair on your head by ten minutes’ use of 

the Evans Vacuum Cap. We will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without anv 

xpeuse to vou. Ifthe Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow, the normal condition of the 

calp can be restored. A three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evening thereafter will 

produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and lifeless atter applying the 
vacuum, there is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to prove its virtue 
All we ask of you is to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during 
the t ial period, subject to your own order. \f you do‘ ot cultivate a sufficient giowth of hair to co nvince you 
that the method is effective. simply notify the bank and ¢hey will return your deposit in full, We have no 
agents, and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale, or receive money for an Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are 
old under the bank's guarantee, and all money is sent direct to the bank 





A sixteen-page illustrated book will be sent vou jree, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 945 Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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LOsT— An opportunity now and then to 
get an honest equivalent for your money 

because you did not ask for Cree Z 
warranted half-hose —and were sold one of the many substitute 


brands. Next time insist upon having Shawn, ani look for 
the trade-mark on the toe. 


All good dealers sell this famous brand 

If yours does not, we will fill your order direct. 

Here are three new fall styles Men’s Half-hose. Medium light weight cotton —no 
seams — soft to the feet — pleasing to the eye. Very dressy. Absolutely Fast Hygienic Colors. 

Style 5P1. Black Outside and Sanitary White Inside — effecting a very pleasing Oxford 
Mixture. 

Style 5P12. 
Cardinal Blend. 

Style 5P14, Black Outside and Cardinal Inside—effecting avery pleasing Black and Cardinal 
Blend. Price, 25 cents per pair—6 pairs, $1.50. 

Transportation charges prepaid to any part of the U. S. upon receipt of price. 

Send to-day for our 
Beautiful Catalogue 
Latest and most popular styles in men’s 
hosiery. Send for it, and we will keep 
you posted on the latest effects, as we 
are co istantly adding new styles to our 

already large assortment. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 30 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


AE OO 


Navy Blue Outside and Cardinal Inside — effecting a very pleasing Blue and 


‘TRADE MARK. 
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Blue Pe 


The Beer of Quality | 


The fame of Pabst, with his sixty years of | 
study and experience, is back of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer. A thousand master minds have contributed 
\\ 


to its a permestion, 
he Pabst malting process is distinctly superior to other 
vata therefore securing results positively unequaled. 
The “blue ribbon” and the name of * ‘Pabst on every 
boftle guarantees its purity and maturity. ( ( 


Boftled only at the Brewery in Milwaukee. 


ee 
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THighes 
Ge Alps’ 
in Quality # 





On journeys by land or water always carry a supply of 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A nutritious, wholesome, easily-digested food, and an “irresistibly de- 
licious ” confection with the true chocolate flavor. Does not create thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS 4 CO. 78 Hudson St., New York. = 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
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An Investment of Merit 


A corporation organized for the purpose of manufacturing the most 
staple and absolutely necessary products in use throughout the world, 
makes it possible for the financier, banker, business man and woman, 
salaried people and all investors who appreciate and fully realize the 
value of a conservative, substantial, solid dividend-paying investment, 
to secure an interest in the enterprise, at a reasonable cash cost. 


The Corporation 


THE GREAT WESTERN REFINING AND PIPE LINE COMPANY is a corporation 
under the laws of the Territory of Arizona, owning valuable properties in the State of 
Kansas, rich in production and endowed with every advantage possible for Nature to pro- 
vide ; conservative, successful business men and bankers at the head of its man: igement, 
experienced accurate workmen building its modern equipped Refinery No. 1 at Erie, 
Kansas, which will be operated thoroughly independent of other corporations. ‘This plant 
is being constructed on a 43 acre tract of land purchased for that purpose, whicli lies at the 
junction of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Ve railway 
systems, the two main lines forming a complete ‘‘Y’’ at the Southwest corner of the 
property. These respective companies are building our switch tracks free of charge, an 
evidence of future commerce anticipated by these experienced railway corporations. 


Treasury Stock 


The Stock being soid is all Treasury Stock, non-assessable. An allotment is being 
issued to investors desiring profitable dividend bearing investment at a reasonable figure. 
Dividends will be paid only on the stock sold, as stock remaining in the Treasury, 
unsold, will not participate 4 the profits. For the benefit of Stockholders and those 
desirous of securing an interest in the company, crude petroleum was shipped to an inde- 
pendent refinery, East, and refined for the purpose of presenting facts and figures revealing 
actual profits realized, resulting in the tabulated statement given in detail in prospectus, 
which is mailed free upon request. 


Profit by Actual Test 


Figuring the cost of crude petroleum very conservatively, a profit of $11,357 per day on 
a 5,000 barrel capacity is shown. Write for ‘‘Free Prospectus.’”’ ’Twill be forwarded to 
you promptly. 


Of Value to Investors 


For the accommodation of those desiring to purchase stock in quantity, feeling it is not 
convenient to spare the full amount at once, satisfactory arrangements are made allowing 
the stock to be reserved at the present price per share, with a cash payment of one-fifth, 
the balance due being paid in four equal monthly installments. This advantage permits the 
stockholder to pay for stock as the work progresses. This convenience is not only ar- 
ranged for the salaried investor, but includes the financier who always ‘‘keeps his mone} 
working.”’ 


Kansas An Ideal Refining Point 


With her laws making pipe lines common carriers, prohibiting discrimination in prices of 
refined oils, MAXIMU FREIGHT RATES, natural vas for fuel, and the acknowledged 
* OIL. POOL OF THE WORLD ”’ Kansas is recognized as the ideal location for refining 
crude petroleum and manufacturing the hundreds of by-products possible to produce 
through a modern equipped refining plant. Avail yourself of the information given free in 
the Great Western Prospectus. 


Great Western Management and Board of Directors 


W. P. Fife, President, Kansas City, Mo.; A. H. Burke, Vice-President, Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. R. Jones, Secretary, Amoret, Mo.; James Hancock, Treasurer, Kansas City, Mo.; 
H. G. Ewart, General Counsel, Henderscnville, N. C.; John M,. Cameron, Director, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ed, C. Rupard, Manager, Erie, Kansas, 


References 


Union National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri; Bank of Erie, Erie, Kansas; Bank of Amoret, 
Amoret, Missouri; Bradstreet and Dun Mercantile Agencies. 

For further details and free Prospectus write JAMES HANCOCK, Treasurer, 641 Gumbel 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DIRECT FROM OUR 
DISTILLERY TO YOU 


HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct to you from our own distillery, 
one of the largest, most modern and best equipped in the world. 
It doesn’t pass through the hands of any dealer to adulterate, so 
you are sure it is pure and at the same time you save all dealers’ 
profits. Doctors recommend it and hospitals use it. We have 
over half a million satisfied customers, including U. S. Senators, 
Foreign Ambassadors, Bankers, Business and Professional Men 
in every section of this country, the very people who want the 
best regardless of the price. That's why YOU should try it. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


PURE 
AYNER WHISKEY 


FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS — PREPAID 


OUR OFFER We will send you in a plain sealed case, with no 

marks to show contents, FOUR FULL QUARTS of 
HAYNER WHISKEY for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. 
Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test it, every bottle 
if you wish. Then, if you don’t find it just as we say and perfectly 
satisfactory, ship it back to us AT OUR EXPENSE and your 
$3.20 will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be fairer? 
You don't risk acent. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 
by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


BAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 


DISTILLERY, TROY, OHIO. ESTABLISHED 1866, 
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Every Victor Record 


is a good record 

This has cost us a $100,000.00 extra; but every Victor 
Record is up tothe new Victor standard : 1) Best class of artists 2 
Good selection 3) Perfect reproduction. Without regard to cost 


New Records for September 
Grand Opera—Sousa’s Band — Songs 















































Numbers beginning with 4are in 10-inch size, $1 each; $10 per dozen, 
Numbers beginning with 31 are in 12-inch size, $1.50 cach; $i5 per dozen, 
Sousa’s Band. Bass Solo by Fra 
4414. ** Damnation of Faust" 31 “ The st Chord Sullivan 
Minuet and Presto , Berlioz I 88 Solo by W illiqme F. Hooley. 
37424. “* eee ~ 2 la Beri} 30 The Old Sexton", . 
ungarian arch ° erlioz 
31423. ‘* Tannhauser March *— ; we nae Be lo by Bily Murray. 
Fest March — Wagner 3743 rf tr a oan 
» : anc rue "' (from ** Rol 
31425 Selection Lohengrin Wagner licking Girl Sivaler 
”. 31427. ‘* Die Meistersinger '’— « - 
oe March Wagner regal Solo 1A Mins Ada Jones. 
: 4415. “‘Hapsburg March"* (Hoch 30 y Carolina Lady 
Hapsburg) . ° Kral Duet by Mine eran and 
, 4417. “ Wee Mac gregor’ _ Mr. Stanle 
* Highland Patrol. Amers 4428. ** W hen Youand 1 We re 
Pars Piccolo Solo by Marshall P. ‘Lufsly. Young, Maggie . Butterfield 
Mollenhauer Duet by Stanley and _— 
2 - Hoffman 





























[4416 Nightingale Polka 
Cornet Duct by Clarke and Bellstedt. 
4423. ** The Friendly Rivals"’ . Godfrey 

Arthur Pryor’s Band. 


” the . 4 Pryor 
from 





42 Boy 
Comie Senge by Arthur Collins. 
4431. * The Preacher anu 7 


* Soldier 





Bear’ Arzonia 
” Rufus Ra tus J hnson 


4419. ** By the Swanee River" ( Darky's 4432. 
Dream of Past) My idleton 3rown Von Tilzer 

4420. ** Ainerican Eagle March "* Boehme 31433. ** Any Rz ugs1"" * Allen 
Pryor’s Orchestra. Duet by Macdonough and Bleling. 

4418. “ The Whistler and His 4433. ** 1 Ne Thee Every Hour Lowry 


Blily Murray and Nay dn Quartet. 
in 








og ‘4 mS 
2. Marguerite Waltz"’ 
» si * aust . Gounod besa “Diste™ i ee Cook 
31428. ‘‘ The Irish King sad . Pryor o 
4422. “ Arrival of the Robins,’ Allen Harry Mac¢ donough and Haydn 
vith bird warbling t uartet. 
Jongh Ba at -~ 4435. ** Good Bye, Sweet Marie’ Mills 
Banjo Solo by Veas L. Osaman. . Duet by Collins, and mere 
4424. * Turkey in the Straw Medley eee : pe ’ ae on Tilzer 
Tenor Solo by Byron &G. Harlan a ST oe pencer and 
~~, eg a: ng Me B Tm 4496. * Ts Barn Dance in 
enor Solo by Henry Burr. xie . Spencer 
4426 a (Ye Banks a Rube Seed talty by. Stanley and 
le Re . farlan 
Tenor Solo by James McC eal. 4437. “* Two jt es and the Tramp 
F 
Moore liddle  & 





4427. ‘' The Minstrel Buy 
Baritone Soe by Herbe rt Goddard 





Ge — bay ctalty t 
nd Mr. Spe neer. 






** Goo ye, Sweethear 

































31431. 
Good Byes ° . Hatton 44 . © heads aad Lenn 
New Red Seal Records 
7 \ Numbers beginning 81 are 10-inch size, $2 each. e 
Numbers beginning 85 are 12 inch size, $3 each, 
Mme. Louise jomner | © ontralto. 81 ** La Mia Bendera"’ .  Rotolf 
$1077. ** Old Folks at Hom 85078. ** Adamastor, roi des a veges 
(Swanee River) ° ‘ Foster Meyerbeer 
81078. ** Habanera* '—( ‘armen Bizet 85079 
81079. * Les filles de Cadiz" Delibes Verdi 
85083. ** a) Rest in the Lord '"— 080 
i Dlijah ‘ . . Mendelssohn 1 ra . Verdi 
85084. ** Les filles de Cacliz " Delibes 85081. Prologue—"* P aglia be 
i. ** Ah! mon fils, sois beni! Leoncavallo 
<¢ Prophéte Meyerbeer M. Plancon, Baas. 
Sig. Giuseppe Campanarl, 81076. itu Veu ignonne'’ Massenet 
Saritone with orchestra 82. * Airdu oureur "(Les 
) 81074, Barcarola—‘ Ah! Pesca Saisons . « Hayda 
r''—Gioconda Ponchielli 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden, N. J. 





Victor 
Talking 


ae 


Victor Dog ; 


on every Record” 











When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 





Slicing 


Sie 


Premium 





Swift’s Premium Bacon, sliced wafer-like, is an appetizer for 

Breakfast—Luncheon—Dinner, It gives a delicacy and flavor 

to every meal. Satisfies the most particular taste. An ideal 

summer meat, for it is quickly cooked and easily kept. Try 
f some by ordering today of your dealer. Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





xl wv. ——— -F wey. 


Pure Soap is antiseptic. The perfume of 
Cashmere Bouquet is many times more 
antiseptic than the soap. THEREFORE Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap is more hygi- 
enic than unscented soaps--it is a perfect combination of Luxury, Utility and Safety. 


Both the powder and its exquisite perfume are 
antiseptic. Our new patented sifter is a marvel of 
simplicity and convenience. We couldn’t improve the powder so we improved the box. 


A powder for the teeth, to be efficacious, need not be dis- 
agreeable. We know how to flavor our articles so as to 
make them both pleasing to the taste and thoroughly antiseptic. 
The beautiful nickeled box in which this soothing and anti- 
septic stick is sold appeals to every woman of taste—the soap 


will satisfy the man for whom she buys it, especially if he fotiows directions in each box. 
Our Shaving Stick in a home drives out the old-fashioned dust-collecting shaving mug. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 Oldest and Largest American Makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes NEW YORK 








I covcates 

CASHMERE 

BOUQUET 
SOAP 








COLGATES 
DENTAL 
POWDER 











COLGATE'S 
SHAVING 
STICK 





| 
COLGATE’S 
VIOLET 
TALC 
POWDER 














SEAMAN 





